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"Pruth is the cry of all, but the game of few. Certainly, 
where it is the chief passion, it doth not give way to 
vulgar cares and views; nor is it contented with a little 
ardour in the early time of life; active, perhaps, to 
pursue, but not so fit to weigh and revise. He that would 
make a real progress in knowledge must dedicate his age 
as well as youth, the later growth as well as first fruits, 
at the altar of Truth." 

| BERKELEY, Siris, 368. Quoted by 

WeR. Sorley, MVIG, 162. 
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Pireresai 

There are several types of theism and of theistic 
argument, distinguishable in themselves but more or less 
overlapping in the systems of individual writers, to be 
found in the philosophical and theological literature 
produced within the last few decades in Britain. 

One mode of approach is to set out from religious 
experience in which there is considered to be an immediate 
apprehension of unique data, such as to constitute theology 
a seteues independent of other sciences and of philosophy, 
or else a peculiar kind of ‘seeing things together as a 
whole’. This has kinship with Schleiermacher's endeavour 
to fina a new basis for theology, and with Otto's theory 
of the numinous. It is best represented to-day by Dr Oman, 
who has given an impressive exposition of it in his work 
The Natural and the Supernatural. Another approach is by 
means of a method neiak affinities with the dialectical, 
and by a more a priori procedure such as is evinced in 
neo-Hegelianism. Largely inspired by T.H. Green, Bradley, 
and Bosanquet, and using the coherence theory of truth, 
this approach issues in a predominantly immanentist kind 
of theism and in identification of God with The Absolute. 
A third type of approach is that which sets out from the 
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knowledge furnished by the sciences and ethics, and 
professes to be empirical in method — at least up to a 
certain stage. Its arguments are, consequently, mainly 
of the teleological and moral kind. It is this last mode 
of approach which, almost exclusively, is illustrated and 
discussed in the essay of Mr Bertocci. The writers of 
whose works he presents a comparative and critical study 
are representatives of it, whatever partial divergences 
from it in the direction of other modes of approach any of 
them may exhibit. 

So far as I am able to judge, Mr Bertocci has succeeded 
in getting to understand the systems with which he deals 
sufficiently to enable him to expound them without 
unconscious misrepresentation. The independence of his 
thought, and the critical ability which he evinces, should 
render his study a clarifying contribution to the department 
of theology with which it is concerned, and commend it to 
the attention of students such as are interested in any of 
the philosophical systems which he reviews. 


gs Oe vie 
FeR. TENNANT. 
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5- Conation co-existing with fruition are 

held to be realized in the Absolute who 

continuously re-affirms this experience . 119 
6. This position is held by appeal to re- 

ligious experience in sanction of a 

contradiction eee eee eee eee eee 120 


Ke God and Time 


1. Time is not an illusion .. cas sie Cee 
2. Eternity is the correlative of time ... 123 
3. Once more empirical procedure has been 
violated eee eee eee eee eee 123 
4. The increasing of God's specious present 
need not mean that time is absent from it 124 
5. But eternity for Pringle-Pattison really 
means the inclusion of the whole time 
process in ome specious present, and the 
question has really been changed... wwe mao 
6. Time as the abstraction of unachieved 
purpose cannot be ascribed to God.. <a. Joe 
7. But now every feature of the time 
process as we know it is lost — ocala 
8. The reason why God's experience should 


be so conceived is not given cess see 127 
9. Pringle-Pattison's answersto McGilvary's 

objections are inconclusive coe Lae 
10. Foreknowledge is inexplicable if selves 

are free ... én ade ase coe 128 


Le Conclusion 


1. Only Pringle-Pattison's negative case 
is acceptable eee cee ecee eee 1350 
2. Summarizing propositions at « cee eo 
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CHAPTER IV. THE HALTING EMPIRICISM IN WARD'S THEISTIC 


MONADISM 
Ae Ward's Intellectual Development 
1. Early religious development ... eae 134 
2. Lotze's influence on Ward ... aes 135 
3. Cambridge and Sidgwick ove eee 235 
4. Honors and Gifford Lectures ... ee 136 
Be Ward's Philosophical Empiricism 
1. Philosophy must start in mediis rebus Lar 
2. Science represents the understanding, 
philosophy reason vee SU eee 137 
3. The rationality of the real for Ward 
is an hypothesis to be tested .. eee 138 
4. Philosophy must take account of 
practical interests ... ies cee 139 
5. Ward's empiricism is halting .. aie 140 
C. Ward's Conception of Experience 
1. Ward's approach is psychological ... 140 
2. Experience is fundamentally conative 
and creative as wellI as receptive Se~ 141 


3. Experience is unity in duality, a 
complex of conative, cognitive, and 


volitional activities ... o Zé eee 142 
4. Self-consciousness is the result of 

interaction with the not-self .. we3 142 
5. The common world is a social con- 

struction ... Pe or oad eee coe 142 
6. Natura naturans becomes naturata in 

social customs sae aide eae ie « 143 
7e There are no two individuals alike in 

the historical world see coe eee 144 


D. Naturalism and Life 


1. The mechanical scheme is applicable, 

and then not strictly, to only a part 

of the world coe cee eee eee 144 
2. Life demands teleological explanation 145 
3. In life, function determines structure 146 
4. The effort toward self-betterment 

results in the development of better 

organs eee cee cee eee eee 147 
5. This account of organic evolution is 

empirical and enlightening elec eee 147 
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E. 


PF. 


G. 


The Unity and Teleology of Nature 


1. The wiity of nature is not an axion, 
but a postulate arising from the 
experience of self-unity and subject- 
object interaction developed by 
intersubjective intercourse ece eee 

2. Activity is an inexplicable ultimate . 

3.e The laws of nature are our pragmatic 
formulations of events .... ee. coe 

4. Teleology leaves room for mechanisn, 


but not vice-versa ate wee owe 
5. Being is the activity of conative 

monads S@e sise 76% tats owe 
6. Law is the result of their inter- 

actions eee eee eee eee eee 


Pluralism and Its Limits 


1. The principle of continuity is not 
used abstractly cee ec5 bee leiees 
2. It supplements the conviction that 
being is activity ... eee ece coe 
3. Natural laws are the habits formed by 
bare monads Kee eee coe eee 
4. God as primus inter pares cannot ac- 
count for the order of the astronomical 
world eee eee eee eee eee eee 
5. Pluralism does not account for the 
awakening of slumbering monads and the 
continuity between the realms of being 
6. Unless it can account for the con- 
servation of value it is far from the 
heart's desire eee eee eee eee 
7- Summary and setting of the problem ... 


God and Creation 


1. Theistic creation modifies pluralism 
2. Creation is neither justifiable nor 


unjustifiable empirically o oe o's 
3- God for Ward is nothing without the 
world and yet he is transcendent cee 


4. The difficulty involved is removed by 


the distinction between God's ontological 


and moral being eee eos eee eee 


(a) It would then be possible to say 


that the achievement of God's purpose 


was impossible apart from the world 
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(bv) This view is corroborated by the 
creation of new persons coe eee 

(c) Transcendence and immanence may 
live together, if God is ontologi- 
cally possible, though not morally 
successful, without the world eee 


(da) Creation is a new fact in God's 
experience ... cee coo eee 


5- Ward would also object that God would 
not wait to create a good, but coe 


(a) There is empirical evidence that 
he did wait to create man eee 

(bo) God was not powerful enough to 
overcome certain obstacles within 
his own nature coe Jes eee 

(¢) Self-limitation involves a 
previous state in which God had 
not created oes eee coe 


6. Nevertheless Ward's negative argument 
against pluralism is acceptable.. eee 


H. Theistic Monadism and Personalism 


1. Pluralism would supplant the 
personalistic cosmology ... eee eee 

2. For personalism reality is constituted 
by persons interacting by the mediation 


of God eee eee eee eee eee 
3e For personalism nature is the energiz- 

ing of God eee eee eee ees 
4. Pluralism explains interaction by 

sympathetic rapport ret eee eee 


5. Personalism does not consider 
epistemological objects subjective 
modifications eee eee onan cee 

6. It is not a valid objection against 
personalism that ‘natural realism’ is a 
simpler and prior explanation ... eee 

7e Physical catastrophes are said to be 
more difficult to explain on the 
personalistic hypothesis .. .... eee 

8. Criticism of pan-psychism: 


(a) Sympathetic rapport is only one 
kind of interaction eee eee 


(bd) But it is not an adequate account 
of knowledge of other selves, and 
inconsistent with Ward's theory ... 
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(c) Sympathetic rapport is meaningless 

among memory-less monads ward avs 178 
(ad) Individuality for bare monads is 

meaningless empirically eae aa Le 
(e) Uniformity must be result of the 

similarity of the bare monads dais. LEO 
(f) Contingency is unintelligible 

apart from memory eee5 98 «ae £79 
(g) God must be directly responsible 

for the natures of the bare monads 

and for physical catastrophes oon LD 
(h) Experience is transcended and this 

time unjustly ... eae ae vee OO 


9. Interaction is an inexplicable ultimate 
in any non-logical metaphysics ... eae Jee 
10. Personalism does not explain 
interaction but confines it to the 
creator of the created ... airs ace Se 
11. Personalism should be modified by the 
pan-psychistic view of the organic 
world eee eee eee ees eee 182 


I. Ward's Argument for God's Goodness 


1. There must be moral Unity to ensure 

conservation of values eae Hee jae eek 
2. There is no principle of evil ... eee LES 
3. The facts of moral progress would 

indicate empirically that God is good .... 185 
4. Valuation, the result of conative 

activity, begins with the psychologically 

objective eee eee eee eee eee 186 
5. But Ward hypostatizes validity ... vee Lor 
6. Practical faith as a basis for belief 

in God eee eee eee eee ees 187 


(a) It is well that knowledge should 
have room for the faith of moral 
individuals ese eee eee eee 188 
(bo) Theistic faith for Ward is a final 
phase of an ascending series, but the 
leap to the absolutely good must be 
justified leslowmes ace eee 190 


7. The argument from the rationality of 
the universe begs the question coe coe 191 
8. God, as the solution of the problem of 
egoism and altruism, is not acceptable, 
since the question is begged once more ... 192 
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9. Religious experience is too private 
to be considered by Ward as ‘scientific' 
evidence for God eee coe coe cee 


10. Summarizing theses ae aaee eee 


CHAPTER V. SORLEY'S MORAL ARGUMENT FOR GOD 


Ae 


Be 


D. 


Sorley's Intellectual Development 


1. Education and life work owe ea ra 
2. The contribution of earlier works eee 
3. Sorley's idealism ... waa a ae aes 
4. The place of religious experience . ous 


The Problem 


1. Moral values cannot be overlooked ces 
2. There is no transition from ‘is' to 
‘ought’ eee eee eee eee eee 


3- The two realms are to be seen together .. 
The Varieties of Value 


4. Values, existing for consciousness only, 
distinguished coe ied. #6 ae coe 
2. The permanence and catholicity of values 
based on the structure of universe and man 


3- Moral value is most catholic coe woe 
4. Scaje of values must be replaced by 
system eee eee eee eee eeee eee 


The Meaning and Nature of Value 


1. The ethical value-judgment is not 
invalidated by psychological analysis Sth 


2. Value-claim and true value defined Pe 
3- Value in either sense is a relational 
quality, we hold eee eee eee ee 
,. True value is two removes from existential 
relations eee eee eee eee eee 
5. Value indicates a relation to existence, 
not a mere quality ... ee5 eee eau 


6. Definitions of object and objective ae 
7- For Sorley value is neither pleasure nor 
desire ese cece ees eee eee 
8. Moral experience is of a value~-object or 
standard ees eee eee ees eee 
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9. The value-judgment presupposes the 
metaphysical existence of true values 
10. But any one judgment may be incorrect 

11. These views of value cannot be 
maintained ... were coe coe coe 


(a) Moral obligation does not involve 
perception aes eos coe eee 
(bd) It is evoked by the value-judg- 


ment eee eee @ee eee eee 
(ec) ‘This is good' has meaning only 
with reference to the good eee 


(a) The good is the result of 
systematisation of value-claims .. 

(e) The conative life is not a mere 
subjective process ... ece eee 

(f) Value-claims correspond to sense- 


data; they are phenomena of personal 


relations to the world and must be 
explained eee eee eee eee 


The Criteria of Moral Value 


1. Each moral judgment to be criticized 
by its relation to a system of such 
judgments eee eee eee eee eee 

2. Moral judgment always has reference 
to existence, actual or contemplated .. 

3. But preference for any contemplated 
existence is based on past experience, 
and not on evaluation of ‘oughts,' as 
Sorley holds eee eee coe eee 

4. There is no moral intuition, but the 
good is known by ordinary pathways to 
truth, and not by analysis of the 
implications of ‘oughts'... ee cee 

5. The universality of the moral judgment 
derived originally from its claim to be 
true eeee eee eee eee eee 

6. As Sorley shows, particular values 
reveal broader ones, and system is the 

criterion of moral validity eee sie 

7- The permanent ideal is the higher and 
the wider life, as Sorley says, but 
this is not the result of a moral 
consciousness ees eee er see 

8 Our view on the development of moral 
ideals and moral growth ... eee coe 
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F. Relative and Absolute Value Page 


1, The meaning of ‘this is good’ restated 232 
2. Values are relative to the nature of 
persons and the environment though not 
subjective eee eee eee eee eee 233 
3. But the good will is absolute .. sae 25h 
4. The Chief Good cannot be accurately 
defined eee eee eee eee eee 235 


Ge The Conservation of Value 
4. Review of Sorley's conclusions thus far 235 


2. Conservation of value a borderland 
question, important for an empirical 


philosophy of value ya ase jae, ae 
3. We do not, however, merely discover 
values, as Sorley contends eee ea). Oe 


4. The law of compensation of value 
considered inadequate to justify faith 
in the conservation of values... oma 250 
5. Present compensation does not requite 
past losses ... cee eco cee ambi elo 
6. Conservation of persons is dependent 
on goodness of God ... coe eee aes cao 
7- The conservation of value suggests the 
goodness of God coe coe eo6 coe 2h] 
8. The future conservation of value depends 
on power and goodness of God eee eee 
9. The objectivity of value in God is the 
ground for belief in its conservation for 
Sorley... eee eee eee eee eee 243 
10. Brief review eee coe eee coe 2hk 


He Value and Reality 


1. The fact that good may never be 

realized is an obstacle in the procedure 

fren ‘ought’. to ‘is'.. sate sane eee 
2e The problem is that of relating 

ethical ideas to actual existence re 
3. Ethical ideas are causally efficient 

through personal activity .. wikia a iattncm oe 
4. The validity of ethical principles does 

not depend on particular minds ... nine eeer 
5. But though the presence in minds does 

not invalidate law there can be no law 

without mind eee eee eee eee e@ee 21.8 
6. The moral law is not essentially 

different from the natural.. uate eco 248 
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7- The moral law is an idealized 
description of the moral experience 
of mankind eee eee eee eee eee 249 
8. The problem for Sorley is: Are all 
values realized and unrealized a part 
of reality ? .. owe Te eee oe Dk 
9. Sorley holds that the ideal as sil 
as the realized values belong to 
reality eee eee eee eee eee 251 
10. But Sorley would not grant a similar 
conclusion to mechanism ... ° @% eve 252 
ll. Affinity for objective ideals begs 
the point to be proved .... eee eee 2535 
12. Nor can moral ideals be valid guides 
unless we have already experienced 
values at least in part ... eee eoe 25k 
13. But validity is meaningless apart 
from the ,mowledge relation aos eo 25k 
14. Sorley' s transition from ‘ought' to. 
‘is’ by appeal to kinship eee « 255 
15. Sorley has really hypostatized valid 
constructed ideals ... eee eee coe 2O/ 
16. But in what sense is the good for man 
independent of him? . ea eee cece 257 


a. The objectivity of values refers 

to God's goodness nee eee coo 258 
be Yet this we can only infer on 

analogy with our experience .. eco 259 
ec. This is illustrated by the 

personalization of only some of 

our values in God éars ate «+ ate60 
d. Moral ideals have Objectivity .... 261 


17. Sorley's argument for God rests on a 


synoptic view of the causal and moral 
order eee eee eee ees eee eee 262 


I. The Moral Argument 
1. The teleological argument rejected 


because of dysteleology ine “a4 00 8263 
2. Is the world including the causal system 
moral q eee eee eee eee eee eee 265 


3. The relation of the natural forces to 
goodness consistent with, but not proof 
of cosmic goodness cad aaa eae o< #266 
4. But if the argument does not rest on 
actualized values, what ground is there to 
suppose that metaphysically objective 
values will ever be ours ? ... ter ese 266 
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5. Sorley's argument for God's goodness 
ultimately rests on the necessity of 
@ personal source for eternally valid 
ideals eee eee eee aee eee 


a. But validity need not involve 
eternity ose eee eee coe 
be. The argument is ontological .. 
e. The only escape from this 
defect is to hold that the ideal 
of goodness is a description of 
human EAL @étess eee eee eee 
dad. The fatal error was in granting 
Hume's contention that empirical 
achievements do not justify 
cosmic goodness ... eee eee 
e. Sorley's distinction between 
moral law and natural law is 
incorrect eee eee eee eee 
f. God is needed to explain the 
Objectivity of moral law and 
natural law .. eee eee eee 


6. Summarizing theses ... oak eee 


CHAPTER VI. THE EMPIRICAL ARGUMENT FOR GOD 


A. Intellectual Development and Work 


1. Early influences and formal training 

2. Influence of other thinkers ... eee 
3- Philosophical Theology ... eee coe 
4. Contemporary evaluations.. eee cee 


Be The Empirical Method 


1. The analysanda are daily presumptive 
knowledge eee eee eee eee ees 

2. The method, thus, is not logical and 
deductive but empirical and inductive... 


&@ Ratio cognoscendi precedes ratio 
essendi which is interpretative and 


not based on indubitable psychological 

data ees eee eee eee ese 
be Philosophy must know the logically 

prior through the psychologically prior 
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3. The criticism of knowledge which 
overlooks its genesis is insufficient for: 


a. To judge truth and its extension 
there must be knowledge of its origin 

b. The critical supplemented by the 
genetic method to be used in defining 
knowledge eee ese eee eee ese 


4, The investigation of the limits of the 
mind does not presuppose universal 
necessary conditions ... late owe ae 


C. The Mind as Knower 


1. Consciousness a unique leben, sui 
FEene ri eee eee eee eee 
2. Awareness,. meaningless apart from. sub ject- 
object relation, involves a subject eee 
3. The subjective elements in eonsciousness 
are feeling, conation, and attention coe 
4, Activity is ultimate and inexplicable .. 
5. The esse of the object of the mind is 


percipi __ acs eee ° * ain 
6. An object is before the mind but not in 
the mind as an original state Ph x sete 2 or 


7. %Sensa are the ultimate elements from 
which all objective presentations arise; 
it is the basis of the imaginal, and 

‘ thought eee eee eee eee eee eee 

8. Presentation, order, and nature of 
impressions, not subject.to our volition 

9. Nothing is in the understanding which 
was not previously in sense but the mind 
itself mee eee e eee 

10. Perception is the result of fusion of 
subjective and objective and involves 
interest eee eee eee eee eee 

11. Psychological and epistemological 

: immediacy need to be distinguished . .,.. 

12. Subjective activity cannot alter the 
objective, given relations of sensa from 
which it selects idee oe re es 

13. Our experience of our bodies suggests 
notions of substance, cause,and individuality 

14, The ideal is not actual or real, for it 
lacks impressional content ... ek eae 
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a Validity is not to be identified 
with reality eee ese eee eee 295 
be In transcending their original 
content ideas may become irrelevant 295 
D. The Self and the Soul 
1. Self-consciousness is first possible 
through localization of organic sensa 
and grows pari passu with knowledge of 
others eee eee eee eee eee 296 
2. It is not immediately known for it has 
no quale eee eee ees eee eee 296 
3. But the erlebnis is immediately known, 
and whole self is constructed eee cme nT 
4. Knowledge of self grows by coherent 
criticism eee eee eee eee eee 297 
5. Thus it is not surprising that all 
sentient beings are not fully self- 
conscious oes o6i $6 % wale coe 296 
6. For Tennant presentation of conscious- 
ness in self-consciousness involves a 
subject eee eee eee eee ese0e 299 
7- It is not a presentation,or phenomenally 
known, for it consists in the apprehension 
of the relation between the external object 
and the empirical self coe eee eee 300 
8. But this does not required the dis- 
tinction between noumenal and phenomenal... 301 
9. But the whole Self is Actual because 
it has been actual ... eee eee eee 3502 
10. The unity and continuity required is 
supplied by the presence of unity in any 
process in the specious present ... sae 302 
ll. Some inferred characteristics of the Ego 303 
ae It is not a complex of subjects 
but a monad Se ose wes esa 303 
be It is individual and has its 
idiosyncrasy eos coe eee eee 303 
ce. It is neither tabula rasa, nor is it 
cognitive only ... aes eee eee 50 
dad. It is nothing but its experiencings 304 
e. A "becoming' ego which is not 
feeling, willing, or knowing is 
meaningless eee cee eco coe 50 
12. Personality is the highest interpreta- 
tive category and is organic to nature 305 
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The Theory of Natural Knowledge 


1. Common patterns among sensa make a 
Common World possible ese cee cee 
2. Space is an abstraction from the 
extensity of sensa eee ecco ee 
3. Time is an abstraction from the 
duration, simultaneity, and succession 
of perceptual time eee o ate coe 
4. The formal categories of mathematics 
and logic are derived from reflective 
comparison which has objective occasioning 
5. Since formal categories give intuitive 
certainty and universality only, "real" 
categories are needed eee eee eee 
6. Knowledge is never without anthropic 
factors eee eee eee eee eee 
7. The real categories are subjectively 
derived and objectively evoked .. eee 
8. Knowledge is neither photography nor 
confusing of the ontal, but assimilation 
through the real categories eee eee 
9. Thinking, concerned with Actuality,is 
experimental problem solving and 
involves alogical elements such as insight 
10. The reasonable is alogical and 
teleological eee eee coe eee 
ll. All knowledge is regulative belief .. 


Empiricism and Personalism 


1. Since only the object is known, 
theories about the metaphysical object 
are hypotheses... eee eee eee 
2. Since there are no pure data unaffected 
by human activity, realism is inadequate. 
3- Knowledge is restricted to phenomena, 
the utterance of the noumenal .. coe 
4. It is not true, however, that personalism 
can neither transcend solipsism nor explain 


the laws of nature eee cee coe 
5. For Tennant relative dualism has no 
empirical refutation eee coe eee 


6. Idealism is not necessary to theism . 


Empiricism in Ethical Theory 


1. Tennant is correct in denying a 
divorce to cognition and conation eee 
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2. There is continuity from feeling to 
ethical principles, though the moral 
judgment is not existential coe ese 

3. Feeling is not instrumental to the 
perception of a valuable object, but 
value consists in feeling eee eee 

4. No two individuals being absolutely 
different, a community of desire is 
possible eee eee eee eee eeee 

5. Inter-subjective intercourse gives 
new self-evaluation and conscience as 
jural arises .. eee ere eee eee 

6. The growth of intelligence and 
existential knowledge a factor in moral 
insight eee eee eee eee eee 

7- But Tennant confuses the psychology 
of moral obligation with the supposed 
unique cognition of the moral conscious- 
ness which he rightly denies ... coe 

8. Our own view repeated ... coe coe 

9. Ethical idealg are idealized 
generalizations of effective-volitional 
experiences ... coe eee coe eee 

10. There can be no monistic ethics 
transcending the dualism of personal 
and social valuation from the over- 
individual to the over-social ... eee 

ll. Objective, or common, moral judgments 
are independent of individual but not 
of all minds ee eee eee eee eee 

12. There are no theoretical absolutes in 
ethics, but Objective estimations which 
may be practical absolutes eee cee 


He. Empiricism and Religious Knowledge 


1. Tennant rejects the view that there is 
a religious given or an independent 
science of theology eee eee coc 

2. Religious experience is said to deny 
that the sole core of primary reality 
is sensible eee eee eee eee 


a. But the numinous is so quality- 
less and common to different 
experiences that it is similar to 
&@ vague, generic idea .. ives eee 

pb. If there is direct knowledge of a 
numinous object, how account for 
error ? eee ee eee eee 
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ec. Its plausibility is due to the 
confusion of psychical and 
epistemological immediacy ... eve 
dad. The objective reference of the 
numinous not different from that 
of the imaginal, and inspiring 
emotions are result of the belief 
that the objective is actual eee 
ee. Religious experience is not 
religious until interpreted in 
terms of a notion of God otherwise 
derived ees eee eee eee eee 
f. Religious experience itself 
cannot establish belief in God ... 


3. The fact that the mystic's experience 
is ineffable reduces its cognitive 
value eee eee eee eee eee eee 

4. The psychology and epistemology of 
religious experience must be “atheous" 
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330 


until re-expounded when theistic belief 


is established on grounds of compre- 
hensive knowledge ... eee eee eee 
5- Philosophical theology is more 
comprehensive than science, and must 
resort to teleological explanation.... 


I. “The Empirical Approach to Theism: Cosmic 
Teleology 


1. This teleological argument is based 
on the general order of the known 
world resulting from ultimate 
collocations issuing in values eee 

2. Broad's objection misses the point 
of this wider teleological argument .. 

3- Arguments for God considered 

ae The epistemological argument 
for God based even on the 
correspondence of thought and 
thing is weakened by evolutionary 
explanation ... “os eee coe 

be. Organic evolution invalidates the 
argument from external design of 
particular adaptations, but the 
conspiration of ultimate causes 
admit of the wider teleological 
argument @eee eeee eee eee 
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THE EMPIRICAL ARGUMENT FOR GOD IN LATE BRITISH PHILOSOPHY 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


The aim of this dissertation is the exposition and 
evaluation of the reasons for belief in God advanced by 
five influential British philosophers since 1850. ! These 
philosophers are: James Martineau, Andrew Seth. Pringle- 
Pattison, James Ward, William R. Sorley, and Frederick R. 
Tennant. Though there are other points of agreement among 
these men, all are united in the contention that the 
argument for God must recognize and be based upon the known 
facts of experience. All reject any logical rationalism 
(1) The work of Alfred E. Taylor has also been studied, 

but since his contribution, though important, is not 
unique, it seemed wise to indicate the nature of his 


argument, and include relevant parts, at appropriate 
points in the discussion of these other philosophers. 
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and sense-bound empiricism such as are most clearly 
exemplified in the philosophy of Spinoza and Hume respective— 
ly. All deny the validity of a priori arguments for theisn, 
and profess to proceed inductively to the conclusion that 
the existence of a certain kind of God is the best explana- 
tion of the whole of man's experience. 

For these reasons the arguments of these men are called 
empirical. The empirical argument for God, then, is not a 
specific set of reasons but a generic name given to 
arguments which seek to show that the most reasonable 
interpretation of presumptive knowledge drawn from the 
various realms of human experience leads to belief in God. 
It will be seen that the contribution made by man's moral 
experience to the solution of the theistic problem is 
emphasized and carefully evaluated by each thinker, but in 
no instance does the argument pretend to rest solely on 
the moral life of man as separate from the rest of his 
experience. 

A critical study of these arguments must first attempt 
a disinterested and thorough analysis of the most important 
elements in each. Consequently, whatever commentaries and 
reviews were available have been used only after a private 
analysis and evaluation had been made of the pertinent 
writings of each philosopher. In the exposition of the 
arguments, which forms the essential contribution of this 
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thesis, special attention has been paid to the method of 
argument. Criticism has been focussed on the extent to which 
each thinker faithfully employed the empirical method as well 
as on the internal consistency of the arguments advanced, and 
on their ability to explain experience coherently. 

A few introductory remarks may be made on empirical 
method. Empiricism (used as a synonym for empirical method), 
as already indicated in the first paragraph, does not mean 
sensationism, nor does it mean rationalism, though it might 
lead to either or any other ‘ism.' The point is that, as a 
method of approach to truth, empiricism does not in itself 
favour any one aspect of experience. It is not a criterion 
of truth, but the basis for obtaining one. It influences the 
conclusions drawn through its use no more than the use of a 
pen determines the truth of what is written. To borrow a 
quotation from Tennant, | empiricism means, as Carveth Read 
says: “We must begin with experience, since otherwise there 
is no problem; and return to experience, since otherwise no 
solution is made good; and proceed on the analogy of experi- 
ence, since otherwise there is failure of that continuity 
and resemblance in which explanation consists." Empirical 
philosophy must start in mediis rebus, with common-sense 


knowledge (in some realms, fortunately, further refined by 


(1) Tennant, PT, I, 216, footnote quoting Carveth Read's, 
The Metaphysics of Nature, 2nd ed., 33. 
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science which itself uses this empirical method), and as 
Tennant himself says: “"... no analysis can stand, that is 
incompatible with the existence of any part of the analysandum 
itself; no theory of knowledge [or any other theory] can be 
approved which involves the impossibility of the data being 
forth@uiinget: 

That the empirical method should be used in the 
philosophy of religion no one of the men to be studied would 
deny, but the halting application of this method at critical 
points will be illustrated as the exposition proceeds. When 
applied to the problem of God, the empirical approach demands 
that all presumptive knowledge be analyzed and synthesized 
for the light it throws on the truth of the hypothesis of 
God. It does not mean the absurdity that the investigator 
must not previously have a conception of what he would prove, 
but it does imply that argument for that conception proceeds 
not from the logical implication of that idea but from 
reasonable inferences from the data as a whole. It does 
not mean that, for example, an idea of God conceived as a 
result of emotional experience may not be used as an 
hypothesis to be verified by an analysis of experience as a 
whole, but it does mean that every constituent of that 
complex idea (that is, the omnipotence, or goodness, or 


omniscience of God) be freshly verified by an appeal to the 


(1) Tennant, PT, I, 8. 
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data, and not by deduction from any other constituent which 
has already been adequately verified. It is in the violation 
of this procedure that empiricism in the argument for God 
falters, as Hume and Kant showed. Aspects of their criticism 
will elucidate this fundamental point. 

The reader of the Dialogues On Natural Religion will 
remember Hume's rejection of the traditional ontological 
argument (which, based on the analysis of a concept, dis- 
regards empirical method), and Hume's insistence that the 
argument for God's goodness, confronted with the problem of 
evil, be rooted in known facts only, and not proved by 
appealing to the unknown. The implication was that the 
existence of all the attributes of God should be proved by 
reference to the facts of experience each explained and not 
by deductions from the rest of the idea. When Kant objected 
to the cosmological and the teleological arguments as in 
themselves the basis of a full-orbed conception of God (as 
omnipotent, for example), he was merely developing Hume's 
objection and exposing the subtle deception in the blending 
of a@ priori conclusions with those substantiated by empirical 
fact, the latter being used as the spring=-board for the jump 
to the former. The opposite deception operates when the 
conclusion to be proved puts blinkers on the eyes of the 
investigator so that only part of the facts come into his 
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So much may be said by way of introduction. It must be 
further noted, however, that though each chapter of this 
thesis stands as 4& relatively independent whole, comparison 
and criticism is cumulative, and that exposition and criti- 
cism of certain elements of one man's thought are combined 
or placed alongside of similar aspects of another's. The 
final chapter on the problem of evil is the complement of 


every chapter. 
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CHAPTER II 


MARTINEAU'S REVOLT AGAINST SENSE-BOUND EMPIRICISM 


A. Martineau's Background and Development 


The contribution of James Martineau to the religious 
thought of the nineteenth century is best understood in the 
light of the “winds of doctrine" current in the century which, 
with the exception of the first five years, his life spanned. 
F.E. Hutchinson says: “Religious thought has seldom been so 
stagnant in England as at the opening of the nineteenth 
Genturys”" The French Revolution, with its criticism of 
established notions, had served to put the English church 
on its guard against the invasion of traditional doctrines. 
Though religious fervor burned bright, there was so little 


(1) Hutchinson, "The Growth of Liberal Theology," in Ward 
and Waller, CHEL, XII, 279. 
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speculative interest in ecclesiastical circles that it was 
left for the poet-philosopher, Samuel Coleridge, to plead 
that philosophy be given a hearing in the solution of 
religious problems. Martineau was one of those who helped 
to break the shackles which a priori theories of biblical 
inspiration had placed on religious discussion, and, as we 
shall see, when science threatened to invade the sphere of 
religion he rose to defend its claims against the intruder. 

In Martineau's college days (1822-27) German idealism 
had not yet been imported, and England was dominated by two 
schools of thought, the Hartleyan Empiricism, with its 
psychological determinism and ethical hedonism, and the 
Scottish Common Sense school. At Manchester College the 
former philosophy found favor with William Turner who 
convinced his pupil, Martineau, of its truth. But during 
his post-college preaching and congregational teaching as a 
Unitarian clergyman in Liverpool, Martineau gradually 
changed his mind, and by 1840 when he began his career as 
Professor of Philosophy at Manchester New College he had 
given up the hedonism and determinism of his youth. His 
Weltanschauung took final form after a year of study, 18)8- 
49, in Germany, where, though dissatisfied with the treatment 
of man's ethical experience by contemporary thinkers, he did 
increase his knowledge of philosophical thought by studying 
its history and especially Plato, Kant, and Hegel. He 
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dropped out of Lotze's lectures, which in the summer term of 
that year were very elementary. One is not greatly impressed, 
however, with Martineau's understanding of the philosophical 
masters. 

In England it is important to note the friendship which 
existed between Martineau and T.H. Green (who, with the 
brothers Caird and Hutcheson Stirling, had introduced Hegel 
into England in the '60's), for Martineau's approval of 
Green's stress on God's immanence and his dissatisfaction 
with the absorption of the individual in Green's Absolute 
must have been the consequence of many a fireside discussion. 

The results of Martineau's long years of thought found 
their maturest expression in his work, A Study of Religion, 
which, though written in 1888 when he was “old and gray," 
might well be described in the same words with which 
WoR. Sorley characterizes his other main work, Types of 
Ethical Theory: “its style shows no marks of weariness: it 
is brilliant, pellucid, eloquent, rhetorical sometimes and 
coloured by emotion, but never falls below the dignity of 
his theme."' 

Though Martineau is justly remembered mainly for his 
recognition of the light man's moral life throws on the 
ultimate constitution of reality, the nature of this study 
demands that attention first be paid to the epistemology and 


(1) wW.R. Sorley, "Philosophers", in Ward and Waller, CHEL, 
XIV, 27. 
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metaphysics which lie at the basis of his “natural 
theism." 


B. Martineau's Natural Theism 
1. The Key to Reality 


Martineau is convinced of the “insufficiency of the 
empirical psychology as a base of metaphysic philosophy.’ 
His approach to the existence and nature of God. is, never- 
theless, through the inspection and analysis of human 
experience, and we shall see that his objection is not to 
the method but to some of the conclusions of the empirical 
philosophy and psychology. Be the macrocosm what it may, man 
confronts it with a given intellectual and spiritual nature 
in the hope of knowing it and making it serve his interests, 
say some philosophers. The underlying conviction which 
breathes through every aspect of Martineau's philosophy is 
that man actually holds in his own experience the only clues 
to the macrocosm. Man is the measure of the world he knows 
in the sense that the fundamental deliverances of his 
consciousness reveal to him the nature of reality. This 
relativity of knowledge to the self does not mean, as 
idealists wrongly think, that the world has no independent 


existence, or that man, therefore, is deceived about its 
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nature. It means solely that "not in religion only, but in 
every sphere of understanding, self-knowledge is the condition 
and limit of other knowledge...."" The question is: What is 


knowledge and what are its conditions ? 


2. The Nature and Limits of Knowledge 

Martineau holds that any attempt to discover the nature 
and limits of knowledge is doomed to scepticism unless it 
assumes that there can be objective knowledge until investi- 
gation has proved the contrary. To assume in the beginning 
that the faculty of knowledge is defective is to court the 
fatal question: How, if the faculty is defective, can its 
limits, discovered through its use, be correctly known ? We 
have to take something for granted before we can know any- 
thing, and to doubt the veracity of our faculties is to wreck 
the bark of knowledge before it sets out. 

Now, for our faculties to give us the truth, they must 
“reproduce in thought the relations which exist in reality." 
To secure truth, he goes on, “we must have access to reality, 
and be able to compare its relations with their supposed 
reproduction in our affirming thought." In one brief 
paragraph Martineau, having found that there is in all 
2 AIR, 3. 

2)! GOR, 7,741. 
Loc.cit. 
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thinking an object, there and then, for a subject, here and 





now, concludes: "Without Space and Time, therefore, no 
objectivity; without objectivity, no thinking; without 


thinking, no knowing." ! 


Martineau himself holds, however, 
that, as the possibility of imagination reveals, all thinking 
is not knowledge. It may have been already obvious that 
Martineau uses the word objective only when he means true 
awareness of a space-time object independent of the mind. 

Yet, that there is an object for the thinking which is not 

knowledge is clear from his statement that the imagination 

"can carry the semblance only until the real perceptions 

awake and withdraw the disguise."° But the complications 

the existence of such a mental object introduces into a 

theory of knowledge do not trouble him, since his conviction 

is that, whatever the process of knowledge, our faculties 

correctly reproduce the relations existing in the world. 

For Martineau, then, there are two alternatives; either 
subjective states give an “intuitive apprehension of what 
is," or they do not, and he rightly states that the acceptance 
of either conclusion is a postulate. Kant's psychology” is on 

1 Ibid: ,''38. 

2 Ibid., 40. 

3) Martineau holds, as against Kant, that the self knows its 
object as one from the first and does not construct it by 
P| properties which in truth are analytica of the 
object apprehended as single, though he holds with Kant 
that space and time are a priori, pee are not forms of a 
passive pete tare A but are co-ordinate functions of a 
consciousness which, in its activity of willing, first 


discriminates the ego from the non-ego. Cf. ibid., 46, 
61, :62,: 70. 
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the whole correct, but he fails to show that the subjectivity 
of space and time, for example, negates their independent 
existence as well. If we will rid ourselves of the arbitrary 
assumption that like can know like only, and trust the 
veracity of our faculties, a thing we must do sooner or 
later, we can justly hold that space and time are independent 
of our minds as well as subjectively a _ prior " 

Another interesting aspect of Martineau's thought here 
is the assertion that this agreement of apprehension and 
fact does not demand the hypothesis of pre-established 
harmony, for this would be necessary only “if the order of 
knowing and the order of being were assumed to be two 
eternal series without possible contact or interaction; but 
not if relations of causality either subsist between them 
as they pass, or are prefixed to both in the unity of their 
source." There is more reason for believing that our 
cognitive faculties should “be constituted in accordance 
with things as they are," than that they should be “conforn- 
able to things as they are not," These passages indicate 
that for Martineau the veracity of our faculties may rest 
either on their interconnection with the environment or in 
the unity of the ultimate source of both (though it is hard 
(1) That Martineau misunderstood Kant's thought and over- 

emphasized the psychological at the expense of the 


logical is obvious. 
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to see the difference between prefixed, and pre-established 
harmony). In any case he does not make further use of, or 
explicate these ideas, and they are mentioned here only 
because of their similarity to the views of Pringle-Pattison 
whose justification for the validity of our intuition 
develops lines of thought implicit here. Martineau's 
essential point is that there is no good reason for supposing 
that our faculties distort reality. He gains access to the 
external world by "natural trust, "> what Santayana would call 
“animal faith," Planting his faith, as every “sound” mind 
must, “on all beliefs and feelings involved in the very 
exercise of the natural faculties!= he is enabled to get 
beyond the “mere self-consistency" of his ideas and test his 
judgments "by the agreement of their affirmed relations with 


the real one." 


Even if we could carry out this test, why 
there should be need for testing, and how error arises, are 
questions which this theory would have difficulty in answer- 
ing, and to which we find no answer by Martineau. Martineau 
rejects any idealistic constructions of the universe, not 
because these may be incoherent or incomplete* but because 
they do not satisfy certain human convictions. One's only 
answer can be: If we are to trust the veracify of our 
faculties, why should we not, then, also trust the veracity 
of reasoning ? When one philosophy overthrows another by 


(3) ee ae +3} Toisas, 75. 
2) Inada, 76x L) Gf. thiad., 7%. 
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appealing to convictions and to the veracity of faculties, 
it does so only by destroying other convictions and distrust- 
ing other faculties. 

The implications of Martineau's position for any kind of 
Berkeleyan idealism hardly need to be mentioned. Martineau 
accepts Mill's doctrine that other selves are known through 
analogy with self-experience, but he insists that this 
argument is valid only on the prior assumption that the 
selves are already given. If, with Mill, we start with 
phenomena of the Ego, "the difficulty is by no means to 
characterize and class things other than self when you get 
them; but to pass at all into otherness."'’ Martineau's 
incapability of allowing objectivity to mean anything other 
than space-time existence makes it impossible for him to 
acknowledge the objectivity Mill finds in the permanent 
possibility of sensation. Idealism may be good psychology, 
but it is bad metaphysics since it keeps one within his own 
skin, 


3. The Self and Objective Will 
Having vindicated the belief in an external physical 
world, Martineau begins the construction of the argument for 
Theism by an analysis of the notion of cause. In the idea 
of cause he finds a certain “mustness" which no theory 


emphasizing the fixity of the temporal order of events 


(1) Teid., 102. 
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explains. What is to be explained is the change and not the 
order. The very fact that when we do not find a particular 
cause it does not even occur to us to doubt that there is 
one, shows that the idea of cause is a priori, that, indeed, 
even if all order were lost we should still believe in the 
dynamic origin of the existent state. Causality, then, is 
"an a priori law of thought brought by us to the interpreta- 
tion of the world."' No adequate cause is found "till you 
go beyond the category of change, and instead of stepping 
from one member of it to another with endless beat, refer its 
whole contents as such, to that which is other than 


u2 As long as cause is sought on the surface of 


phenomenon. 
objects and defined in terms of Being or Time, it will not be 
found. It is only when we ask ourselves to conceive that all 
change has no origin that we find a basic conviction startled 
and unsatisfied. Thus, as Hume did, so now Martineau rests 
belief in necessary causation not on our rational nature but 
on psychological propensity. “It is only by reference to the 
psychological birth and history of the notion of causality, 
that we can detect its essence, and account for its 
esbiiiecineneat. 


But Martineau goes further into the nature of that 
psychological origin. Unsatisfied with the abstract 


2) Loescit. 


S Ibid., 149. 
13 Ibid. 9 L3as 
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emptiness of words like power and force, he finds concrete 
meaning for them in terms of self-experience, within which 
he also discovers the clue to the more ultimate nature of 
the non-Ego. 

We have already referred to the birth=-point of will in 
the very experience of resistance to impulse, but attention 
is now directed to the light thrown by similar passages on 
the nature of the self and the not-self. 

We are born into self-consciousness in the moment of 

disputed spontaneity, and instantly assert ourselves 

by taking into our own hands the power which before 

was only passing through our nature. And as itisa 

shock of interrupted feeling that gives us notice to 

do this, the feeling must have the same owner as the 

power; and both are necessarily referred to one point 
and taken home to the Ego; henceforth known as the 
subject of both the sensory store and the forms of 
activity... Al} else than these contents is embraced 
in the non-Ego. 
This spontaneous power which we take up and direct was really 
not without aim but its previous aim was "given by Nature 
instead, and belongs to a counter-will in place of ours. "= 
Thus, in our own experience of will we find the meaning of 
cause, and since our own self-consciousness originates in 
the experience of our resistance to a power which resists 
our Own spontaneous life, that power is intelligible only 
if thought of as Will. The knowledge of our causality rests 
upon the causality of the non-ego, but since our own 


+33 Ibid., 187. 
.2) Ibid., 2h. 
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causality is will, then that of the world also is Will.1 our 
"primary," “intellectual intuition" of the world's causality 
comes to us as we try to direct our own. This is "in truth 
the ground of that fellow-feeling with Nature which philoso- 
phy, deluded by its own abstractions, rashly surrendered to 
the poet .... To the world we are introduced... as to 
another self, just as causal as we, instinct with hidden 
Will..." 

This is not all. In self-consciousness the ego is 
"introduced" to two related terms, an act or a feeling and 
itself as owning? the latter as its phenomenon. The 
difference between the two terms is that "while the act or 
feeling is 4 present change, the Ego is a permanent whence 
the change issues or whither it arrives, - which was there 


before and will be there after.""* 


The self, then, is a 
"continuum" which has the phenomenon, and is different from 
the substance to which we attribute qualities in that though 
physical substance "harbours the possibilities of synchronous 
phenomena," the self is restricted only to successive, though 
in both cases there is unity.° The self is noumenal, "a 


n6 


native habitat of phenomena, which cannot be reduced to 


them. 


2 Ibid., 190. 5 Loc.cit. 


2 Cf. ibid., 189, 190. i Ibid., 192. 
3) Cf. ibid., 192. 6) Loc.cit. 
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Martineau is not clear, however, as to whether the 
noumenal self or object immanent in the phenomenal is 
permanent activity or not. To be sure, he uses the 
transitive verb has to denote the relation to their 
attributes, but otherwise he speaks of substance as having 
being or existence, and the statement: “without Being or 
existence, there is no possibility of ee though in 
another context, would indicate the differentiation of being 
from activity. What being might be apart from activity 
Martineau, despite his study of Plato, does not inquire, 
and his hypostatization of logical distinctions is question- 
able. He seems to have forgotten his statement: “If I know 
myself at all it is in trying ‘with all my might' to do 
something needed but difficult..." If external cause is 
Will, where is the place for static existence ? Since we 
shall find a stronger defence of a similar position later, * 
further discussion is postponed until then. 

We have seen that whereas in Kant, for example, cause 
was a category of the mind brought to, but inapplicable 
beyond experience, in Martineau, whose eyes are ever fixed 
on inner reality, it is a subjective counterpart of objective 
reality. But, as A.W. Jackson says, though Martineau brings 
causality to the study of nature, "through the study of 


a Cf. ibid., 194, 195. +3} Ibid., 188. 
2) Ibid., 198. 4) Chapter VI,296. 
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1 
nature uniformity is found," and we now turn our attention 


to his treatment of Nature. 


4. The World and God 

Martineau speaks of the changes of nature as willed by a 
power which “like our own, is regarded as immanent in the 
objective nature, only available for possibilities indefinite 
ly more numerous than ours."* One of the most confusing parts 
of Martineau's philosophy is his treatment of the relation of 
God to the world, and all that can be done is to show where 
the confusion lies. 

This power immanent in nature is, of course, God, and if 
God means anything to Martineau He means Goodness. Martineau 
proceeds in his investigation not with God meaning simply Will 
but with God as Good Will. There is no particular reason, at 
this stage in the argument, for holding that the Cosmic Mind 
does not will every separate drop of rain, but Martineau 
cannot conceive of God's actions as separate fiats for every 
different event, for then God would be the immediate cause of 
the lightning which kills both the sinner and the saint. 
Every law of nature, therefore, must be construed "into a 
Single thought or unit of volition," and we must replace 
“multifarious and fluctuating impulse pro re nata by a few 
great lines of purpose, each curving and embracing innumerable 


a8 Jackson, JMBS, 316. 
2 Martineau, I, 200. 
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particulars, and all forming sections of a universal plan."' 
In the same context, Martineau speaks of every law as "one 
thought," as the "unfolding of one comprehensive and standing 
volition.” The origin of every law is "an Act of Will, 
settling what was indeterminate pefore."* It is only as we 
disregard the source of these laws that we pass to scientific 
conceptions like ‘natural force' or ‘forces of nature’ which 
can be depended upon for computation. Thus, what was given 
in intuitive apprehension as Will, has been developed under 
observation (prejudiced by a preconceived idea of God) into 
the notion of an Agent directing hitherto indeterminate 
streams of activity, a Will having the same relation to the 
world as we have to our bodies, whose automatic character we 
use to fulfill our purposes. The difference is that for God 
the mechanized media are self-adopted. 

It is difficult to see what one of Martineau's standing 
volitions is, and it seems that Martineau in rejecting "a 
volition for each drop of rain in a shower" for “a whole law 
ata sweep"? has hypostatized law. He is thinking of events 
as messengers whose private activities are directed and abide 
by the rule of their monarch, and not of law as it is, a 
formulation by the observer of the way in which events take 


place. God is here* working on a datum of co-existent, 





4 Ibid., 222. +3} Ibid., 236. 
2 Loc.cit. 4. Cf. ibid., 2226 
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indeterminate energy, but yet Martineau, in another connec- 
tion, avoids "resorting to a [Platonic] dualism which seems 
to involve the eternity of ikon at C.Be Upton, however, 
believes that in Martineau's cosmology "the sole causes in 
the universe are God and rational beings. The inorganic 
world results from the direct volitional action of God in 
all the so-called material elements which constitute the 
universe."* 

Further light is shed on the relation between God and 
the world, as well = on Martineau's empiricism, when he is 
defending the teleological argument against the objections 
of Kant and Caird. Here Martineau is not distressed over the 
possibility of the eternal existence of matter. Insisting 
that, after all, signs of thought can only be found “amid a 
seene of things ,"> he holds that: "To ask for unconditioned 
mind is no less contradictory than to ask for an infinite 
ellipse."* Martineau's unwillingness to think of the cosmic 
mind as transcending the conditions to which mind as he knows 
it is limited is evidence of the basic empiricism? which per- 
vades his thought as he tries to conceive the nature of God. 
His main point, however, is that the design argument is 
Ibid., 223. 

Upton, DMP, 179. 

Martineau, SOR, I, 308. 

Ibid., 308. 

Of course, the conclusions in any particular instance 


may not be justified by reference to the coherent inter- 
pretation of the rest of experience. 
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equally compatible with eternal or created matter. In any 
case he believes that: "Some objective conditions, viz., 
those of Space and Time everyone but the pure idealist must 
admit as petecate"’ 

That Martineau is not easily disposed to conceive God's 
intelligence as transcending the characteristics intelligence 
has as experienced is illustrated by his answer to Caird's 
objection that it is arbitrary and unnecessary to think of 
God as first creating and then shaping a material world. The 
difficulty with Caird's objection is its implication that 
creation may be by fiat rather than by the use of means to an 
end, which are the limitations of intelligence as known. 
Furthermore, for Martineau matter need not oppose God's 
purpose, but it is rather the ground for an indefinite number 
of purposes.* The whole spirit of the discussion, however, 
shows that Martineau was less concerned with the metaphysical 
solutions of the problems involved than the insistence that 
the design argument did lend itself to satisfactory theistic 
conclusions. That he could accept the view of God creating 
the world in an independent Space and Time, which seems to be 
his ultimate conclusion, shows insufficient metaphysical 
insight perhaps, but the underlying reason for his insistence 


on objective conditions to God's willing is that “causality 


+3} Ibid., 311. 
2) Cf. ibid., 3510. 
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without conditions, agency with nothing to act out of or act 
upon, thought with no possibilities to define, are simply 
contradictory sensedteenae*t 

And yet, that Martineau's empiricism operates between 
grooves carved out by his prior conviction of the goodness 
and supremacy of God is evident from the fact that even 
though he admits the possibility of another necessary 
existence, “it is admitted only to receive orders from the 
Divine Cause and afford the occasion for the victory of 
Thought." Martineau is certain that the divine sway is 
limited by the “objective world" only as the sphere of a 
sovereign limits the area he rules. No attempt is made to 
correlate, as @ Mill would, the existence of this uncreated 
world with the problem of evil, or to face the difficulties 
created by this ultimate dualism. He therefore holds that, 
after all, dualism “is a difficulty which equally besets 


every theory of the originating power."> 


Yet since he now, 
strange to wax, sees no reason why intelligence needs to 


externalize its object in order to have one, Martineau holds 


that cosmical forces are "varieties of methods assumed by his 


[God's] conscious causality, and the whole of Nature... the 


evolution of his thought. ""? All that can be said of this 


1 Ibid., 311. 

2 Lpoids', 312. 

3 Ibid., 329. 

4) In view of his insistence that natural knowledge must be 
of an independent space-time world. 

(5) Ibia., 328. 
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metaphysical maze is that Martineau believed that the suprenm- 
acy of God, as well as his immanence, | could be maintained 
even if an uncreated world existed in addition to Space and 
Time, but that the view he favored was so close, actually, to 
the personalistic Berkeley-Lotzean view of the world as the 
energizing of God's will, that his tight grip on the 
independent existence of Time and Space is astonishing. But 
we have leapt ahead of Martineau's argument and must now turn 


to the remaining grounds for his natural Theism. 


5. The Plea for Philosophical Theology 

Martineau's approach to religious truth is through an 
analysis of both man's cognitive and moral nature. We have 
noted his reaction against the philosophy of experience and 
its mental atomism, and we shall later study his protest 
against its analysis of conscience. But his equally great 
concern was to show that the conflict of religion and science 
came only when both misconstrued their functions. 

Martineau characterized the science of his day as one 
which taught the student "to see the refinements of organism 


and exactitudes of adaptation disenchanted of their wonder; 


(1) Whether the world be external to God or not, immanence 
is possible, but the main reservation is that "it must 
not annex and absorb the faculties of created minds, but 
leave room for their personality..." Ibid., 329. 
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to watch the beauty of the flower fade into necessity..." 
It taught also "that man was never intended for his place 
upon this scene and has no commission to fulfil, but is 
simply flung hither by the competitive passions of the most 
wities prutes..."" The evolution of his day tended to make 
mind and its faculties ineffective bystanders in the cosmic 
process. To Martineau who thought of man as “the crown of 
nature" and “the reflecting mirror of the wordets a view of 
human evolution which, having given man the “outfit" of an 
animal, later found him a product little lower than angels, 
was ludicrous. "In dealing with these three conceptions, - 
of Creation, Construction, Evolution, - there is one thing 
on which religion insists, viz., that Mind is first, and 
rules forever, and whatever the process be, is its process, 
moving toward congenial ends..." 

Thus Martineau insists again and again that the function 
of science is to classify phenomena and discover their laws, 
but not to deal with questions of ultimate origin. Theology 
may have gone too far in invoking a special act of God for 
inexplicables, but for science to fill the gaps by exhibiting 
the natural continuity of evolution as independent of Mind is 
to invoke another miracle from the great god Matter. In one 


of his earlier articles, therefore, Martineau pleads for a 


2.)...$ORs--L}~239. 


2 RAMM, 5. 
3 PMNIM, 6. 
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“scientific theology" which studies both nature and man in 
its search for God. But the world scientific is not used in 
the strict sense here, and in the latter part of this article 
Martineau implies that his is a "philosophical theology."' 
It is a happy coincidence that these very words should be 
used as the title of probably the most sustained attempt in 
empirical theology in contemporary British thought. In 
demanding that man's moral and religious experience (as well 
as sense-experience) be taken into account in any thorough 
construction of experience, Martineau was fertilizing 
British soil for even greater attempts than his own to root 


theistic belief on experience as a whole. We are now ready 


to consider his own teleological argument for God. 


6. The Function of the Teleological Argument in 
Martineau's Theism 


We have noted that Martineau's preconception of the 
goodness of God was the basis of deductions which constrained 
him to so conceive of the expressions of the Cosmic Will that 
the burden of natural evil would be lifted from him. But the 
point is that preconceptions, though allowable (indeed, 
indispensable and inevitable), in the study of reality, are 
misused when they constrict our gaze and make us insensitive 
to other suggestions the facts might produce. Martineau 
comes to this investigation of the nature of the Will with 


+33 ERA, IV, 143. 
2) F.R. Tennant's Philosophical Theology. 
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convictions arising from other aspects of his experience, 
and instead of patiently considering the different alterna- 
tives, as the careful, inductive, and thoroughly empirical 
thinker would, he tends to fit the facts into a scheme con- 
sistent with conclusions arrived at independently of then. 
The presence of a more inductive spirit has also been 
noted, however, and Martineau's use of the teleological argu- 
ment illustrates it. Having arrived at the notion of a Cosmic 
Will whose standing volitions represent the laws of Nature, 
Martineau realizes that he has proved no more than "a 
digahenatiena intelligence, whose faculties do the work of a 
calculating machine." ! Such a will satisfies only one mark, 
selection or determinateness, of the will, which, as we know 
it, involves also combination of independent activities to an 
end and the subordination of minor to major ends. It is to 
prove that the cosmic Will has these three experienced 
characteristics of will that Martineau turns to a considera- 
tion of nature and advances the teleological argument for God. 
This view of the place of the teleological argument in 
Martineau's argument for God finds little corroboration by 
comnentators on Martineau. Mr. Jackson, for example,believes 
that Martineau merely referred to adaptation in nature to 
give a posteriori illustrations of a God arrived at a priori 
in intuition, and he quotes 4 passage from Martineau to prove 
this contention. “His inquiry is to “ascertain whether the 


(1) Martineau, SOR, I, 238; ef. 236, 308. 
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world answers, in its constitution, to our intuitive 
interpretation of it as the manifestation of intellectual 
purpose." On the same page he continues: "For the security 
of the primary postulate of his faith Dr. Martineau does not 
need Final Causes: like Descartes, he could have attained it, 
as he achieved it, by philosophic insight alone." Yet, the 
very fact that Martineau, in justifying his interpretation of 
the Will as Intelligent Purpose, argues against opposite 
views by appealing to empirical facts the latter do not treat 
justly ,* shows that mere insight was not enough for his 
"natural Theism,"/ that though his own conviction was solid, 
its defense demanded corroboration by empirical data. And 


4, 


the passage cited above” shows dissatisfaction with the mere 


mathematical intelligence the empirical argument thus far has 
produced. Mr. Armstrong, however, slightly deviates from 
Jackson when he holds that for Martineau, “although the 
strict scrutiny of our own laws of thought... presents to 
us @ mighty Worid-Maker and World-Sustainer..., it is as well 
to check this argument from first principles by an argument 
from the actual facts of the world, and to see whether these 
two arguments tally."? Here, although the word check instead 
(1) Jackson, JM, 338, quoting SOR, I, 258. The underlining 
is Jackson's. 
2 Cf. SOR, I, 242-258. 
3 Ibid., 242. 
L, Ibids«:;: 238. 
5) Armstrong, MSOR, 53. Armstrong notes ig one that, 
in his last conversation with Martineau (in February,1897), 
the latter granted "parallel force and rank" to the 


emotional intuition of "Living Love" as to the arguments 
from causality and conscience. 
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of illustration is used, the impression conveyed is that the 
teleological argument is a work of supererogation, as it 
were. No doubt the loose structure of Martineau'’s argument, 
his reading the “Divine Causality" into the primary intuition 
of Will as mere resistance long before he had defended his 
interpretation of the Will as conscious purpose, his profound 
conviction of God as found primarily in the moral and 
religious consciousness, justify these views; but the appeal 
to the facts of experience to corroborate his insights is so 
great, that one may say that Martineau's natural Theism was 
inspired and sustained and even prejudiced by his ethical and 
religious theism, but that nevertheless its source was in 
Martineau's desire to defend and justify his religious 
conviction intellectually, especially in the face of the 
atheistic interpretation placed by others in his day on the 
facts of evolution. Professor Upton holds that though 
Martineau, “like Kant, considered the argument to be a 
valuable confirmation to a belief in a Personal God 
independently obtained, [he] never at any time thought that 
it was competent by itself to establish such a belief."1 The 
position which the Study of Religion seems to justify is 

that though a purposive, personal Will is demanded by the 
intuition of causality and the inspection of nature (in the 
first volume), the goodness of that will can be maintained 


(1) Upton, DMP, 182. 
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only after an analysis of the moral life of man (in the 
second volume). The rest of this chapter will help to 
justify this view. In relying on the moral nature of man, 
as apart from his physical and mental nature and the world, 
Martineau not only follows Kant, but he represents the main 
trend of the empirical argument for God in late British 
thought. 


7- The Teleological Argument 

To give a complete summary of the mass of material 
Martineau introduces in his discussion of teleology is 
impossible, but the main strands of the argument may be 
brought together as follows. The problem is whether the 
selection in nature is due to the automatic or chance working 
of natural forces or to an Intelligence fulfilling a precon- 
ceived purpose. Considering any definite set of organs 
Martineau immediately insists that: "It cannot be pretended 
that the medium [environment] itself can mould the organs 
committed to it into congenial chapes* for no amount of air 
that blows upon beating arms could develop them into wings. 
If we look into the organisms themselves for the explanation, 
then we either push the solutions back further by appealing 
to ultimate germ-constituents in which the keen eye might see 


the product "prefigured there," or we resort to epigenesis 


(1) Martineau, SOR, I, 260. 
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which still does not explain the selection and is less easy 
to understand.’ True, it is not impossible, Martineau 
continues, that Chance has simulated selection; but there 
is no more probability that the production of definite types 
of structure as well as their continuous reproduction were 
produced by Chance than there is that Shakespeare's Macbeth 
could be produced and maintained by the same accidental 
variations which threw its constituent letters and none 
other together. There must have been, therefore, an original 
selection with a view to fitting one type of structure to the 
environment, for it is inconceivable that one particular type 
with suitable variations for the medium could have been pro- 
duced fortuitously. The summarizing paragraph of this whole 
section gives an insight into Martineau's approach. 
These few facts sufficiently indicate the presence of 
selection in nature, that is, the limitation of erratic 
possibilities to definitely chosen lines, and the steady 
production of these to the exclusion of the rest. In 


following them out, we have had to watch the divergence 
of one fundamental type of structure into several 


directions of variation, computed mainly from the medium 
in which the organism was to subsist [underlining mine]; 
and the problem has been how one idea can obtain control 
over a plurality of conditions. 


We need to think of God here as an engineer who, knowing the 
force of the river, carefully calculates strains and stresses 
and wisely chooses the constituents for the bridge which is 
to span it. 


+33 Cf. ibid., 261, 262. 
2 Ibid., 282. 
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But it does not occur to Martineau that nature itself, 
though it did not create them, might nevertheless be the 
partial and indirect cause of the existent structures and 
their particular modifications. Given a more or less 
constant nature, organisms bent on self-preservation might 
well have their plasticity and capabilities so tested that 
only one general type of structure persisted. Martineau 
thinks of nature as a house into whose conditions inhabitants 
must be fitted, and consequently does not realize that 
organisms are a joint-product. Of course Shakespeare's 
Macbeth cannot be explained by the happy coincidence 
suggested, but neither is Shakespeare and Macbeth explicable 
apart from the development and modification that his native 
endowment received in contact with a more or less constant 
mental and physical environment. If we be asked: "How accowt 
for these characteristics of nature, for ultimate natural 
endowments and original plasticity ?" we answer that this is 
the problem, that this is the ultimate adaptation to be 
accounted for by any philosophical theory. An elaboration 
of this view we shall meet in our consideration of 
F.R. Tennant. 

A further implication of Martineau's view of teleology 
leaves him open to the charge Bergson makes against some 
teleologies, namely that they are mechanistic even though 
determination is a fronte rather than a4 tergo. Martineau 
seems to think that the continuity of given species could not 
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be accounted for except by a Mind which realized its 
preconceived plan. There is little or no place for creative 
evolution on Martineau's view, but this whole problem does 
not come up. We have not considered Martineau's justifica- 
tion for the second and third objective marks of will, 
combination, and gradation, but the argument is similar 

to that just noted, and no further value is gained from it. 


8. The Natural Attributes of God 

Turning finally to the natural attributes of God, we 
may briefly indicate the empiricism expressed in Martineau's 
contention that when we attribute adjectives like all-wise 
and all-powerful to God, we are drawing "an unlimited 
conclusion from a partial experience," ! but that this is 
no more a reflection against religious generalizations than 
it is against those of science. Nor can we argue from the 
finite phenomena of the world to an infinite God, but only 
to one indefinitely great. Yet, since Space, the other 


"self-existent condition" of the cosmos is infinite, we may 


conclude that there is nothing else to limit God in "planting 


out force in any points of space whatsoever; or in only 
some."> Similarly, since God is always first cause of the 


2 Ibid., 389. 


8 Ibid., 312. 
3) Ibid., 390. 
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phenomena and not himself a phenomenon, he must be eternal 
and self-existent. In each case, the attributes are 
established inductively (regardless of whether one thinks 
his inductions are correct). Martineau concludes that the 
principle of Causality yields “one universal Cause, the 
infinite and eternal seat of all power, an omniscient Mina, ! 
ordering all things for ends selected with perfect wisdom."° 
So much can be known through the study of Nature and man's 
intellect; for further knowledge we must go to the moral 


nature of man. 


C. Martineau's Moral Argument for God 


1. Its Importance 

The teleological argument re-enforces and develops the 
original intuition of Cosmic Will and gives adequate ground 
for belief in an intelligent Architect. Theism is safe 
against the onslaught of science in so far as God is con- 
ceived thus, but religion rests on the conviction that God 
is good. For Martineau, as we have already indicated, the 
stronghold of religion is the moral life. “It is not, I 
believe, through any physical aspect of things, if that were 
(1) It may be stated here that Martineau does not hold that 


God can foreknow exactly the future of free spirits. 
(2) Ibid., 391. 
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all, but through the human experiences of the conscience 

and affections that the living God comes to apprehension and 
adaunden with eT The "purest and deepest" self- 
expression of God comes in the mutual contact of Spirit 


e God must be 


with spirit in the moral phenomena of life. 
more than an eternal Thinker; He must be a loving Father. 
Since the roots of Martineau's argument for God lie in 
the nature of conscience, and since elements in his argument 
are to find favor and be developed by those who follow, a 
comprehensive study of Martineau's view of conscience will 
be valuable. We propose to distinguish three aspects of it: 
first, its psychological nature, second, its cognitive 
deliverance, third, its metaphysics. These three phases 


present different problems, and much confusion is avoided 


if they are distinguished. 


2. The Psychology of Conscience 
The essence of Martineau's psychology of conscience is 
found in the following quotation. "The rudest self-knowledge 
must own that the consciousness of Moral Obligation is an 
experience sui generis, separated by deep distinctions from 
outward necessity on the one hand, and inward desire upon 


the aence Conscience is an irreducible element in human 


2 Ibid., 36. 


33 SAIR, 17. 
3) RAMM, 29. 
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experience which can no more be deduced from heterogeneous 
sources “than vision from hearing. If you have nothing to 
work with but animal pleasures and pains, and unlimited time 
for their experience and transmission, you can never hope, 
through all eternity, to build up a consciences..." Apart 
from conscience there is neither moral goodness nor guilt 
but only wisdom or folly. Martineau's revolt in the moral 
realm, we begin to see, is against sensuousness, or, more 
proadly, the reduction of moral obligation to desire. Two 
further characteristics of conscience must be noted. 

The peculiarity of the "visions of conscience," one 
which “marks them off from other plays of ideality," is that 
in their very essence they are over-individual, non-egoistic 
commands applicable not only to ourselves but to every other 
human being. No violation of the dictum of conscience 
destroys its imperative or its command over our allegiance. 
Even though the "de facto sway" of conscience is in no two 
persons the same, yet there is “universal consensus" with 
regard to its "de jure yeuew," These, then, are the 
qualities which the inspection of the moral life discovers. 

Save for the important reservation that universality is 
not confined to conscience, since whenever we think we have 
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the truth we believe it is "true for all," this on the whole 
is an acceptable psychological analysis of conscience. ! 
Before passing to the cognitive value of conscience, it will 
be well to linger on Martineau's objection to alternative 
theories, for here we begin to see the errors which result 
when the psychological status of the conscience is confused 
with its supposed verdicts. 

The theory that conscience is merely the product of the 
approval and condemnation of others reduces conscience to 
prudence, for conscience is now the means of securing and 
reproducing advantages. But, objects Martineau, how can the 
individual destitute of moral sense learn from a society 
which is made up of individuals similarly destitute ? To 
use one of Martineau's own figures, a conscience can no more 
be generated from individuals capable only of self-love than 
a cedar of Lebanon can be grown from chalk-stone. "I can 
understand how ‘Society,’ taking an individual in hand, can 
create a Must for him; but not how it can create an Ought."* 
But surely, what Martineau has in mind here is not the 


development of the ought, of moral obligation, but of a 


particular obligation, namely, altruism. His whole discussion 


is permeated by the confusion of the two (and we shall see 
that he is not alone in this).° 
iS Consult, however, later: Chapter V, 218,222,226. 


Ibid., 8. 
3 Cf. Chapter VI,320. 
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The social theory of conscience described above, 


Martineau continues, does not explain self-condemnation, 





for if ourstandards are borrowed, how can we call this 
condemnation by self ? Beneath the verbal deception 
present, Martineau's real point here is that conscience is 
first in the individual and, indeed, not only anticipates 
the judgment of others but also often clarifies itself as it 
draws away from the mere assent to their voices. The 
unanimity of verdict in the agent and in the spectator is 
impossible in a theory like Mill's which begins with the 
conflicting self-love of individuals. Leaving aside the 
contradictions in Mill's thought, it must be said in 
fairness to him, and against Martineau's criticism, that 
the latter minimizes too much the function of natural 
sympathy in a theory like Mill's. 

Turning to the alarm caused by the theory of evolution, 
Martineau holds that it is false, for the authority and 
validity of conscience is not dependent on its appearance at 
once in ready-made perfection. It is indeed undeniable that 
even in the evolution of a single person, “the rudiments of 
moral goodness were as foreign to him as to the kitten or 
the calr."' The development is very gradual, and conscience 
grows with the help of disciplinary influences, but to 


distrust conscience on this account is no more justified 


(3) Ibid., 22. 
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than distrust of Reason because it develops. As Martineau 
humorously remarks, his knowledge that five thousand years 
ago his ancestor had no conscience does not persuade him to 
put out his “own light in filial sympathy with his darkness." 
"My protest, then, against Mill's theory" he says, “is not 
that he evolves conscience instead of treating it as innate, 
but that what he evolves is not conscience at all." Mill "is 
measuring the end by the beginning, and assuming that no new 
thing has risen between..." Martineau, on the other hand, 
insists that "conscience, as compared with its antecedents, 
is a fact altogether fresh..."* "In short, I admit that a 
new thing can come by degrees but I deny that what comes by 
degrees cannot be new." 

As selected and quoted these passages do not clearly 


4 between 


reveal the confusion which actually occurs again 
conscience as a faculty and its verdicts, but, disregarding 
this, we may notice that they attribute to the conscience as 
much validity as is permitted to our thinking faculty. (We 
prefer to use these last two words instead of the ambiguous 
word Reason, which may mean either the capacity to think or 
the result of reasoning.) Now, it would be ridiculous to say 
that every time we think our conclusions are correct, but, as 


we shall see, this is exactly what Martineau attributes to 


the verdicts of conscience. The point which may be granted 


rH Toidt, 24% +3} Ibid. 5° 26% 
2), Teid., 25. 4). Ibid. , 25. 
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here is that in the constitution of man there is a unique 
Gisposition which can be reduced to no other or combination 
of others. 

Before moving on to the cognitive deliverances of 
conscience, it will be well to review the progress made. We 
now see that Martineau's essential position is that the 
authority and uniformity of conscience cannot be explained 
by evolution or by any theory of society as an aggregate of 
individuals motivated by love of pleasure. It is suggested 
that the tempering of self-interest by natural sympathy plus 
the training of society could produce the unanimity of 
conscience's verdict when the latter concerns the social 
good, but that, in any case, the authority of conscience has 
been wrongly confused with its verdicts, What Martineau 
really insists, against Mill, is that altruism cannot be 
explained by the play of self-love. This ethical question, 
however, has no logical connection with the psychological 
question. In other words, if it be claimed that the 
conscience, as a faculty, is sui generis, then it must be 
proved that neither feeling, will, nor reason, nor any 
combination of them can be its entire constitution, and 
that like each of these it cannot be reduced to the other. 
"Outward necessity" or “inward desire" have nothing to do 
with the derivation of conscience as 4 psychological faculty, 
but only with particular verdicts. In so far as Martineau 


holds that the sense of guilt could never be explained if 


4.2 


conscience were merely desire, or intelligence, he cannot, 
however, be gainsaid. More light will be thrown on this 


theory of moral obligation as we proceed. 


3. The Cognitive Value of Conscience 
Though an action may be analysed into impulse, 
execution and effect, its moral character is to be judged 
only by the initial intention. Consequences, Martineau 
agrees with Kant, do not determine the merits of an action, 
but moral choice is determined by the immediate intuition 
of the relative worth of the qualities our conflicting 
impulses express. 
The moral faculty, therefore, is not any apprehension 
of invisible qualities in external action, not any 
partition of them into the absolutely good and the 
absolutely evil, not any intellectual |underlining 
mine] of them by rules of congruity, or balances of 
utility, but a recognition, at their very source, of 
a scale of relative values lying within ourselves, and 
introducing &@ preferential character throughout yhe 
countless combinations of our possible activity. 
Thus, if it be argued that moral judgments vary “in a race 
which, by turns, has consecrated every wrong," and are there- 
fore the "arbitrary creation of social necessity ,"* Martineau 
answers that this objection has no weight against his theory 
but only against one which sets up conscience as an"infalli- 
ble oracle, able to pronounce at sight on the ethical charac- 
ter of external actions." But if conscience is not a 


1 
2 
3 


SAIR, 46. 
Ibid., 49. 
Loc.cit. 
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criticism of outward action, and “if it be taken simply for 
the sense we have of better and worse among our inward 
springs of conduct, not only is its existence compatible 
with the conflicting judgments of mankind... but it affords 
the simplest key to ‘ieee. 6 
The apparent discrepancies of ethical judgment disappear 
if we realize that in each case the inner motive, to do 
Pight, is the same. This evidently is what Martineau means 
by the universal de jure consensus which cannot be found 
de facto. The Greek's sacrifice of the weakly was right for 
him because he saw as its alternative the degeneration of 
the state, but it is wrong for the Christian who sees as its 
result the loss of respect for the individual, but in both 
cases what was conceived as the better ruled. (Notice the 
unconscious reference to consequences, ) The preferential 
character of conscience allows through its very nature for 
growth of moral discernment, as well as for degeneration.* 
Martineau's account is complete if we note the nature 
of this preferential cognition in the following passages. 
It is the peculiarity of all properly moral verdicts 
that they are not the expression of individual opinions 
which we work out for ourselves by shifting of evidence; 
but the enunciation of what is given us ready-made and 
has only to pass through us into ready speech. We may 
indeed debate within ourselves the claims presented in 
this or that example of outward conduct, because the 


choice of action has to be determined not only by the 
principle that issues it, but by the effects that 


+33 Loc.cit. 
2 Cf. ibid., 52, 55 
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follow it: these are amenable to the calculus of the 
understanding, without resort to which the action 
cannot be rational; but so long as the prior problem 
is before us, of securing the right spring of conduct, 
we have nothing to seek by logical process, but only to 
give forth what we find. Here, where alone truly moral 
judgment pesides , we are but organs of what is deposited 
with us... 

Just as he argued that definite structures were given man 

for his physical environment, so now Martineau has argued 

that moral information is given. 

We may now turn to a criticism of this view. 

Martineau holds that there is universal unanimity in 
the verdicts of conscience because each one chooses the 
better than. But no one ever obeys or disobeys better thans 
and Martineau has reified a universal class-characteristic 
which like all universals has lost the uniqueness of each 
particular. What has to be shown on this view, however, is 
that in all instances of relative value conscience dictates 
one particular choice, such as the salvation of the 
individual. Experience seems to foreclose this possibility 
of such a proof, and, furthermore, the belief in ready-made 
messages conflicts with Martineau's assertion~ that our own 
ideals are clarified through our interaction with others. 

But even granting the unanimity of conscience as thus 
described, can verdicts of conscience disregard consequences ? 
Curiously enough, in the quoted passage Martineau allows that 


(1) SOR, II, 6. 
2) Of. SAIR, 53. 
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"the choice of action" must be influenced "by the effects 
that follow it," yet he insists that this intellectual 
calculation is not of the essence, but only a concomitant 
accident of the morality of the choice. The intellect 
confined to the debate about the wisdom or folly of 
consequences leaves the decision of its goodness to the 
non-intellectual and non-conative conscience. But if we 
are to obey conscience at all cost why should consequences 
be considered, except for intellectual exercise ? 

The difficulty here is due to Martineau's anxiety to 
avoid the success-criterion of goodness,which forces him to 
separate the springs from the consequences of an action. 
Though the motive of an action can be distinguished from its 
results, can one judge in any concrete instance, except by 
the foreseeable consequences which now constitute his motive? 
Martineau, in other words, confuses the judgment of an action 
in retrospect (when the results may have been different from 
those intended, for which alone the person is responsible) 
and the judgment of it in prospect (when the motive can be 
none other than the production of certain foreseeable 
consequences). It is impossible, however, to judge the 
moral quality of an action apart from its foreseeable 
consequences, and thus the intellect is brought back into 
the heart of the moral judgment. 

Another reason why Martineau overlooks the decisive part 


consequences play in moral choice is that, as we see, he 
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conceives the conscience to be a moral eye, a perceptive 
faculty, parallel to the physical eye, as it were. Now, the 
latter always has direct vision of an object, and its 
decision as to the quality (e.g. red) of the object does 
not follow on a calculation of consequences. Under the 
power of what shall be called the eye-analogy, the mind is 
easily led to suppose that moral qualities are also discerned 
apart from a consideration of consequences, especially since 
habit enables us to make most of our moral choices so 
quickly ("without a second thought") that we think we are 
reading off moral qualities as the eye reads off physical 
properties. This point is important and it will be 
developed when other realistic theories of value are 
discussed. Martineau's view of moral judgment is called 
realistic because in common with the others it holds that 
human conation and intellect make no contribution to the 
constitution of value. 

It is our contention to be developed further, that 
though much can be said for the uniqueness of moral 
Obligation as a sui generis fact of human experience, the 
transformation of this feeling of obligation into a faculty 
for moral perception has involved errors, similar to 
Martineau's, which consequently weaken the argument for 
ethical Theism based on them. We turn to the result in 


Martineau's case. 
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Le The Metaphysics of Moral Value 

Other pathways to the reality of God than the ethical 
ere regarded by Martineau as "side-chapels." Schleiermacher's 
theory that religion arises in the feeling of dependence on 
the infinite is an hypothesis which cannot be verified 
concretely, and reason gives only a “thinking necessity." 
Yet, though there can be ethics without religion, Martineau 
complains: "...our age finds it easier to feel sure of what 
Religion is in man, than of what it says of God; and can 
treat it, therefore, with tenderness and respect as a 
subjective phenomenon, but hesitates to follow its daring 
launch-out to the ocean of real being."' That is, many men 
follow conscience without realizing that conscience may "act 
as human before it is discovered to be Re There are 
two fundamental arguments by which Martineau tries to show 
that the reality of conscience involves the reality of God. 
The first may be called the pragmatic argument, and the 


second the epistemological. 


(a) The Pragmatic Argument 
Conscience gives & commandment before which the 
personality kneels in reverence. "Here then is revealed not 
simply the thought of one mind, but the relation between 


(1) Isc, 5. 
2) soR, I, 20. 
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two."! Up to the point where conscience issues into 
religion, it fills us with a realm of subjective 
"possibilities" and ideals which “oppress us with a quasi- 
infinitude," but beyond that, "the tremulous purpose has an 
infinite aliy;"* and conscience has real authority. Unless 
God is the ground of the authority of conscience, ethics 
degenerates into hedonism, for instead of having the 
assurance that “the requirements of perfection are no 
provincialism of this planet ... [but] are known among the 
stars," conscience is now merely man's own subjective 
phenomenon, and there is no particular reason why (is the 
implication) it should be obeyed at all costs. Religion, 
therefore, transforms the empirical into the transcendent, 
"the subjective miniature into an objective infinitude..."+ 
Developing this thought, Martineau states that the 
reason why moral ideas do not produce greater reforms is not 
that conscience is defective but that it is conceived as 
something only human, a subjective fact or a social product 


5 


which has only human authority behind it. The moralist now 


“eviscerates Duty, and turns it into a mumny, and then 


nO 


expects it to get up and walk. But if man keenly inspects 


his conscience, he finds that the tone of authority is 


1 Ibid., 22. L. ITbids, 35 
2) Locecit. 5) Cf. RBER, 17. 
3) Indd., 26. 6) RBER, 18. 
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personal, as all authority must be, and that there are two 
minds present in it, his own will being subordinate to a 
command from @ superior. "Thus in the ultimate penetralia 
of the conscience the Living Spirit of God himself is met, 
it may be unconsciously, or it may be seedeauieor If one 
is unconscious of it, he issues forth with a proverb and 
uses logic in commending it to others, but if he is conscious 
of its indubitable command, he speaks with the voice of 
prophecy. 

The fundamental argument here, apart from the 


epistemological considerations,- 


we call pragmatic because 
the nerve of it is that unless there is a God, morality 
loses its power and there is no reason why hedonism or mere 
prudence should not guide our actions. Here again we note 
that Martineau is thinking of particular verdicts of 
conscience, that there is no reason for self-sacrifice, for 
example, unless God commands it. Closely connected with this 
is the other conviction that unless the individual can feel 
that his ideals are also actualized realities, then all the 
drive and enthusiasm in morality is lost. 

The thinking of A.E. Taylor endorses Martineau's 
argument here. He, also, believes that if the good will 
+33 Ibid., 19. 

2 It will be noted that the pragmatic argument would be 
impossible without the epistemological which supports 


it, and, we believe, is inspired by it rather than by 
the data. 
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here is that in the constitution of man there is a unique 
Gisposition which can be reduced to no other or combination 
of others. 

Before moving on to the cognitive deliverances of 
conscience, it will be well to review the progress made. We 
now see that Martineau's essential position is that the 
authority and uniformity of conscience cannot be explained 
by evolution or by any theory of society as an aggregate of 
individuals motivated by love of pleasure. It is suggested 
that the tempering of self-interest by natural sympathy plus 
the training of society could produce the unanimity of 
conscience's verdict when the latter concerns the social 
good, but that, in any case, the authority of conscience has 
been wrongly confused with its verdicts, What Martineau 
really insists, against Mill, is that altruism cannot be 
explained by the play of self-love. This ethical question, 
however, has no logical connection with the psychological 
question. In other words, if it be claimed that the 
conscience, as a faculty,is sui generis, then it must be 
proved that neither feeling, will, nor reason, nor any 
combination of them can be its entire constitution, and 
that like each of these it cannot be reduced to the other. 
"Outward necessity" or “inward desire" have nothing to do 
with the derivation of conscience as 4& psychological faculty, 
but only with particular verdicts. In so far as Martineau 


holds that the sense of guilt could never be explained if 
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4.2 


conscience were merely desire, or intelligence, he cannot, 
however, be gainsaid. More light will be thrown on this 


theory of moral obligation as we proceed. 


3. The Cognitive Value of Conscience 
Though an action may be analysed into impulse, 
execution and effect, its moral character is to be judged 
only by the initial intention. Consequences, Martineau 
agrees with Kant, do not determine the merits of an action, 
but moral choice is determined by the immediate intuition 
of the relative worth of the qualities our conflicting 
impulses express. 
The moral faculty, therefore, is not any apprehension 
of invisible qualities in external action, not any 
partition of them into the absolutely good and the 
absolutely evil, not any intellectual | underlining 
mine] of them by rules of congruity, or balances of 
utility, but a recognition, at their very source, of 
a scale of relative values lying within ourselves, and 
introducing a preferential character throughout fhe 
countless combinations of our possible activity. 
Thus, if it be argued that moral judgments vary “in a race 
which, by turns, has consecrated every wrong," and are there- 
fore the “arbitrary creation of social necessity," Martineau 
answers that this objection has no weight against his theory 
but only against one which sets up conscience as an"“infalli- 
ble oracle, able to pronounce at sight on the ethical charéc- 


ter of external actions." But if conscience is not a 


1 SAIR, 46. 
2 Ibid., 49. 
5 Loc.cit. 
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criticism of outward action, and "if it be taken simply for 
the sense we have of better and worse among our inward 
springs of conduct, not only is its existence compatible 
with the conflicting judgments of mankind... but it affords 
the simplest key to theses" 

The apparent discrepancies of ethical judgment disappear 
if we realize that in each case the inner motive, to do 
Pight, is the same. This evidently is what Martineau means 
by the universal de jure consensus which cannot be found 
de facto. The Greek's sacrifice of the weakly was right for 
him because he saw as its alternative the degeneration of 
the state, but it is wrong for the Christian who sees as its 
result the loss of respect for the individual, but in both 
cases what was conceived as the better ruled. (Notice the 
unconscious reference to consequences, ) The preferential 
character of conscience allows through its very nature for 
growth of moral discernment, as well as for degeneration. * 

Martineau's account is complete if we note the nature 
of this preferential cognition in the following passages. 

It is the peculiarity of all properly moral verdicts 
that they are not the expression of individual opinions 
which we work out for ourselves by shifting of evidence; 
but the enunciation of what is given us ready-made and 
has only to pass through us into ready speech. We may 
indeed debate within ourselves the claims presented in 
this or that example of outward conduct, because the 


choice of action has to be determined not only by the 
principle that issues it, but by the effects that 


+33 Loc.cit. 
2 Cf. ibid., 52, 53. 
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follow it: these are amenable to the calculus of the 
understanding, without resort to which the action 
cannot be rational; but so long as the prior problem 
is before us, of securing the right spring of conduct, 
we have nothing to seek by logical process, but only to 
give forth what we find. Here, where alone truly moral 
judgment Pesides we are but organs of what is deposited 
with us... 
Just as he argued that definite structures were given man 
for his physical environment, so now Martineau has argued 
that moral information is given. 

We may now turn to a criticism of this view. 

Martineau holds that there is universal unanimity in 
the verdicts of conscience because each one chooses the 
better than. But no one ever obeys or disobeys better thans 
and Martineau has reified a universal class-characteristic 
which like all universals has lost the uniqueness of each 
particular. What has to be shown on this view, however, is 
that in all instances of relative value conscience dictates 
one particular choice, such as the salvation of the 
individual. Experience seems to foreclose this possibility 
of such a proof, and, furthermore, the belief in ready-made 
messages conflicts with Martineau's assertion~ that our own 
ideals are clarified through our interaction with others. 

But even granting the unanimity of conscience as thus 
described, can verdicts of conscience disregard consequences ? 
Curiously enough, in the quoted passage Martineau allows that 


2} Gr.’sArR, 53. 
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"the choice of action" must be influenced "by the effects 
that follow it," yet he insists that this intellectual 
calculation is not of the essence, but only a concomitant 
accident of the morality of the choice. The intellect 
confined to the debate about the wisdom or folly of 
consequences leaves the decision of its goodness to the 
non-intellectual and non-conative conscience. But if we 
are to obey conscience at all cost why should consequences 
be considered, except for intellectual exercise ? 

The difficulty here is due to Martineau's anxiety to 
avoid the success-criterion of goodness,which forces him to 
separate the springs from the consequences of an action. 
Though the motive of an action can be distinguished from its 
results, can one judge in any concrete instance, except by 
the foreseeable consequences which now constitute his motive? 
Martineau, in other words, confuses the judgment of an action 
in retrospect (when the results may have been different from 
those intended, for which alone the person is responsible) 
and the judgment of it in prospect (when the motive can be 
none other than the production of certain foreseeable 
consequences). It is impossible, however, to judge the 
moral quality of an action apart from its foreseeable 
consequences, and thus the intellect is brought back into 
the heart of the moral judgment. 

Another reason why Martineau overlooks the decisive part 


consequences play in moral choice is that, as we see, he 
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conceives the conscience to be a moral eye, a perceptive 
faculty, parallel to the physical eye, as it were. Now, the 
latter always has direct vision of an object, and its 
decision as to the quality (e.g. red) of the object does 
not follow on a calculation of consequences. Under the 
power of what shall be called the eye-analogy, the mind is 
easily led to suppose that moral qualities are also discerned 
apart from a consideration of consequences, especially since 
habit enables us to make most of our moral choices so 
quickly ("without a second thought") that we think we are 
reading off moral qualities as the eye reads off physical 
properties. This point is important and it will be 
developed when other realistic theories of value are 
discussed. Martineau's view of moral judgment is called 
realistic because in common with the others it holds that 
human conation and intellect make no contribution to the 
constitution of value. 

It is our contention to be developed further, that 
though much can be said for the uniqueness of moral 
Obligation as 4 sui generis fact of human experience, the 
transformation of this feeling of obligation into a faculty 
for moral perception has involved errors, similar to 
Martineau's, which consequently weaken the argument for 
ethical Theism based on them. We turn to the result in 


Martineau's case. 
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4. The Metaphysics of Moral Value 
Other pathways to the reality of God than the ethical 


ere regarded by Martineau as "side-chapels." Schleiermacher's 


theory that religion arises in the feeling of dependence on 
the infinite is an hypothesis which cannot be verified 
concretely, and reason gives only a “thinking necessity." 
Yet, though there can be ethics without religion, Martineau 
complains: "...our age finds it easier to feel sure of what 
Religion is in man, than of what it says of God; and can 
treat it, therefore, with tenderness and respect as a 
subjective phenomenon, but hesitates to follow its daring 
launch-out to the ocean of real being."! That is, many men 
follow conscience without realizing that conscience may "act 
as human before it is discovered to be dickamiea There are 
two fundamental arguments by which Martineau tries to show 
that the reality of conscience involves the reality of God. 
The first may be called the pragmatic argument, and the 


second the epistemological. 


(a) The Pragmatic Argument 
Conscience gives a commandment before which the 
personality kneels in reverence. “Here then is revealed not 
simply the thought of one mind, but the relation between 


(1) Isc, 5. 
2) OR. By 20. 
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two."! Up to the point where conscience issues into 
religion, it fills us with a realm of subjective 
"possibilities" and ideals which “oppress us with a gquasi- 
infinitude," but beyond that, "the tremulous purpose has an 
infinite ally," and conscience has real authority. Unless 
God is the ground of the authority of conscience, ethics 
degenerates into hedonism, for instead of having the 
assurance that “the requirements of perfection are no 
provincialism of this planet ... [but] are known among the 
stars," conscience is now merely man's own subjective 
phenomenon, and there is no particular reason why (is the 
implication) it should be obeyed at all costs. Religion, 
therefore, transforms the empirical into the transcendent, 
"the subjective miniature into an objective infinitude..."4 
Developing this thought, Martineau states that the 
reason why moral ideas do not produce greater reforms is not 
that conscience is defective but that it is conceived as 
something only human, a subjective fact or a social product 


5 


which has only human authority behind it. The moralist now 


“eviscerates Duty, and turns it into a mumny, and then 


n6 


expects it to get up and walk. But if man keenly inspects 


his conscience, he finds that the tone of authority is 


1 Ibid., 22. 4) Ibid., 33. 
2 Loc.cit. 5) Cf. RBER, 17. 
ie Ibid., 26. 6) RBER, 18. 
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is only the individual's will and there is no more 
"profound" reason for his obedience “absolute reverence 
for the good will and its laws of duty degenerate into 


self-worship."' 


Taylor would agree with Kant that the 
demands of morality are reasonable, but he adds “that they 
do not originate in a reason which is “my" nature, that they 
come from @ supreme and absolute reason into likeness with 
which I have to grow, but which remains always beyond me." 
Insisting that human reason imperfectly recognizes but never 
creates its obligations, he continues: "It is just because 
the reason which is the source of the moral law is not 
originally mine, nor that of any man or all men, that I can 


2 
reverence it without reservations." Taylor also holds that 


in concrete situations we are directed by the voice of 


conscience through which the moral law is gradually revealed, 


but the only ground for “unqualified reverence" for the law 
is its realization in "a living, spiritual, and personal 
God..." 

In discussing the pragmatic argument we shall lead on 
to Taylor's more specific argument by evaluating Martineau's 
practical argument for theism. 


Granting that the possibilities conscience reveals are 


actualized in God, man is supposed to get an enthusiasm 


2 Loc.cit. 


2 Taylor, FOM, I, 152. 
5 Ibid., 159. 
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impossible without the assurance that we are in partnership 
with a cosmic Righteousness. Now, we do not doubt that this 
is a basis for enthusiasm for many people, but we hold it to 
be an undeserved enthusiasm. We do not mean that it is not 
fine or just to be enthusiastic about the realization by 
another of what one has not himself attained, but this is 
not the kind of enthusiasm meant by Martineau. What he 
really means is that it helps to know that the universe does 
have One in it who actualizes what we are striving for. 

Let us consider just in what way it helps. 

(a) If we mean that it helps to know that another who 
had our difficulties actually overcame them and that 
therefore there is hope for us, then this is impossible on 
Martineau's or Taylor's idea of God or any idea of God as 
ready~made Goodness or as one who does not struggle to keep 
his goodness. 

(b) If we mean that it helps in the moral struggle to 
know that One sympathizes with us and wishes us well, then 
the idea of a compassionate God does help, but it is a real 
question whether that in itself helps any more than our 
encouraging friends. 

(ec) But if this partnership helps in the sense (which 
we believe surreptitiously is meant) that God will help us 
to be good, though this brings enthusiasm to some, it sobers 


our own to remember that God cannot help us, though he would, 
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as long as we have free will. The real cause for enthusiasm 
on our part would be the assurance that we could control 
ourselves to realize the possibilities we approve. Merely 
the knowledge that our ideals arerealized in Another does 
not make us any more enthusiastic about ourselves. It does 
seem to us however that a good God would be helpful in two 
ways and would be the source of legitimate enthusiasm. 

First, even though he cannot help directly in the moral 
struggle and indeed must never interfere with our fight, 

yet he can see to it that the conditions for a fair moral 
struggle are not withdrawn, which would mean two things at 
least. As far as lies in his power he must keep the physical 
world running so that we are given a fair chance to make a 
"come-back" or improve our moral status. Second, he can 
grant life after death for a continuation of the struggle. 

If these conditions are fulfilled, then we may be as 
enthusiastic as the knowledge of ourselves allows us to be. 
(Whether, however, the satisfaction of these two conditions 
needs a perfectly good and omnipotent God, we are not 
prepared to say at present.) The whole idea of morality 
being conditional on whether or not the cards are stacked 

in our favour, that if they are not Hedonism should logically 
follow, is utterly repugnant to us and takes every bit of 
manhood out of morality, for we become little children not 
willing to do our best because we cannot win. Too many ideas 


of the Absolute have been born in man when he has not been 
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willing to play the game to the last. 

But Taylor who is ever concerned with the motivation of 
human conduct would not accept a view which seemingly limits 
God's relation to man's moral struggle to that of a Moral 
Referee. His question is: “What is to supply the driving 
force which will fan languid and faint desire [note the 
words! ] for the best into a flame ? How are we to be made 
to care enough for the highest out Though men like Socrates 
seem to need no more than “intellectual discernment" of a 
better to arouse passion for it, ordinary mortals need more 
than the vision, and the problem (reminiscent of Martineau) 
is: Can this motivation be found in the human or infra-human 
sphere, or must it be the result of contact with the super- 
human source. 

Taylor devotes many pages to variations on the theme 
that since the moral life demands the transformation and 
regeneration of ourselves, we cannot be the sole source of 
our amelioration. If man were a Leibnizian monad with no 
moral windows to the eternal, moral progress would be 
impossible. 

To be quite plain, in all moral advance the ultimate 
“efficient cause" must be the real eternal source of 
both becoming and value. The initiative in the 
process of “assimilation to God" must come from the 


side of the eternal; it must be God who first comes to 
meet us, and who, all through the moral life itself, 


+33 Taylor, FOM, 213. 
2 Gf. ibid., 215. 
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“works in us", in a sense which is more than 
metaphorical. Our moral endeavours must be genuinely 
ours, but they must be responses to intimate actual 
contacts in which a real God moves outward to meet his 
creatures, and by the contact at once sustains and 
inspires the appropriate response on the creature's 
part. 
God is not simply an ideal of personality, nor simply the 
source of our insight into the Good, but he also provides 
the moral environment without which morality “would amount 
to a prolonged attempt to breathe in vacuo, or to feed one's 
body on its own fat."* We cannot lift ourselves by our own 
hair. Thus, just as Taylor holds elsewhere that mtio in the 
physical world needs an eternal Prime Mover, so now all 
moral activity finds its initiative in a realized Good. 

One looks in vain, however, for an explanation of how 
this divine initiative as conceived by Taylor can be 
consistent with the free will of man. It may be answered 
that man may refuse to welcome the divine, but this is not 
adequate to explain either the increase of strength which 
on Taylor's view is due directly to God, or the initial 
desire for the good as well as its cognition which the 
divine initiative makes possible. The human will seems 
ultimately to be reduced to a mere Spinozgistic intellectual 
assent. On the other hand, if we should ask what it is which 
makes man desire or know evil we should probably be told that 


(4) Ibid., 223. 
2) “Ieies, 251. 
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it was his own free will. But if man can create his evil, 
why can he not create his good ? 

The real difficulty is that Taylor and Martineau think 
that man without God would degenerate into a complete victim 
of his desires. Man without the divine breath returns to 
the clay. Now, of course, if man is earth-born he ia bade1y | 
cannot be a denizen of heaven without the efficient causality 
of the divine, but once this notion is introduced man's free 
will vanishes. The mystery of life is its growth, but it 
loses its meaning unless free will is granted. The one 
great mystery of the creation of selves dominated by the 
conatus for self=preservation and capable of its own 
development in a restricted number of ways is the nearest 
we can come to a non-contradictory solution of moral growth. 
If we assume that the self does not desire goodness we are 
lost, and the Creator of such selves must be judged 


accordingly. 


(b) The Epistemological Argument 
We saw that Martineau could not justify the validity of 
(the verdicts of) conscience by any consideration of it as 
the product of society. Its source cannot be in our springs 
of action, for not only do we share these with the animals 
who have no moral knowledge, but we are conscious of their 


competitive worth as well. In conscience we have an immediate 
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intuition we can neither escape nor explain, and the mystery 
involved is no different from that we find in the similar 
communications of sense. 

In the act of Perception we are immediately introduced 


to an other than ourselves that gives us what we feel: 
in the act of conscience, we are immediately introduced 


to a Higher than ourselves that gives us what we feel: 
the externality in the one case, the authority in the 


other, the causality in both, are known upon exactly the 

same terms, and carry the same guarantee of their 

validity. 
This guarantee we saw was the postulate of the veracity of 
our faculties. Our highest ideals "lay claim to our will 
with an authority that is above us and that presents them as 
mere delegates of itselr."* The moral faculty is different 
from the aesthetic faculty, through which we are given a 
scale of beauty and remain "on the level of ideal facts," 
for in it we are subject to “imperative law" and a 
transcendent relation which demands the sacrifice of 
ourselves. "In other words, the Moral Law first reaches 
its integral meaning when seen as impersonated in a Perfect 
Mind, which communicates it to us, and lends it power over 
our affections, sufficient to draw us into Divine communion." 

There is no need to repeat the objections already made 

to Martineau's theory of knowledge. The problem of error 


did not bother him in connection with the physical world, 


and now, when there is even less hope of comparing our ideas 





2 Loc.cit. 


2 Martineau, SOR, II, 27. 
5 Loc.cit. 
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with the actual object, he resorts to faith in the veracity 
of the conscience. We have already pointed out the 
difficulties in his view of moral knowledge. The additional 
point may be made that if we distinguish carefully, as 
Martineau does not, between any particular verdict of a 
faculty and the faculty itself, though we may then be forced 
to have faith in the general veracity of that faculty, the 
presence of moral and physical mirages prevents us from 
trusting any particular verdict, even that God is present 


to us, without further verification. 


5. A General Estimate of Martineau's Philosophy 

In the foregoing the attempt has been made to delineate 
the strands of empiricism in the philosophical theology of 
Martineau. One may disagree with the findings of Martineau, 
but one cannot deny that at every point his enthydite starts 
with experience and proceeds, with not enough philosophical 
patience perhaps, to its explanation. Martineau's importance 
lies not in new philosophical insights but in his insistence 
that philosophy take account of every aspect of experience. 
If anything, the intensity of his moral convictions made it 
impossible for him to face epistemological and metaphysical 
problems with sufficient open-mindedness, and this detracted 
from his empiricism. His moral experience loomed so large 
that he tended to identify it with religious experience, and 


underestimated the importance of the aesthetic. Nevertheless, 
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in demanding that philosophy study the whole of man's 
experience, he laid in place of the narrow, sense-bound 
Empiricism of his day the foundations for a new and broader 
philosophical structure which should save the individual 
from disintegration in the analysis of the former and from 
absorption in the Absolute of the rationalists. Martineau's 
ethical theism may seem crude, but the analysis of the work 
of other British Philosophers since 1850 reveals refinements 
and developments of the general argument but insufficient 
insight into fundamental errors. We profit by Upton's 
example in closing this chapter with part of a quotation 
from Dr. Alfred Caldecott, he uses to bring his book to an 
end. 
But when these deficiencies are noted and allowed for, 
the student of the philosophy of religion will still 
feel that in Martineau we have one of the great masters 
of the subject, one of the men who have made contribu- 
tions of permanent value to its literature in Great 
Britain. His treatment of Causality made the intelli- 
gent interpretation of the cosmos sauter aux yeux 
once more in an age when mechanical theory was en- 
veloping men with mist. His emphasis on the authority 
of conscience marks him as the truest pias. ang of of 
Butler in the history of English Ethics... 
The following theses represent the main points in 


this chapter: 


(1) Caldecott, The Philosophy of Religion in England and 
America, 352, cited by Upton, DMP, 229. 
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All knowledge of the space-time world is based on an 
initial trust in the veracity of our faculties (but this 
assumes that thought can be compared with thing, confuses 
the meanings of objectivity, does not explain error, and, 
finally, distrusts the faculty of reason). 

The resistance of the independent world to spontaneous 
impulses is interpreted, on analogy with human will, to 
be due to Cosmic Will, and the self is declared to be 
noumenal, though its nature is not adequately described. 

The laws of nature are comprehensive volitions of God, 
but Martineau is not clear as to whether, in addition to 
Space and Time, there is a pre-existent datum for God, 
though he favors a Berkeley-Lotzean view (but his 
empiricism is vitiated by his preconceptions of God's 
goodness and supremacy). 

There is a conflict of the empirical and the a priori 
in Martineau's thought, but Martineau uses the teleological 
argument to establish empirically the existence of a 
purposive, personal Will whose Goodness can be argued 
from the moral nature of man (and here Martineau represents 
the main trend of the argument for God in late British 
thought). 

Martineau finds that the existence of definite types of 
structure can be explained only by supposing that they 


were created for their environment (but this mechanistic 
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teleology must be set aside, for the structure may be the 
joint-product of the environment and self-conserving 
organisms). 

The authority, uniformity, and universality of conscience 
cannot be explained by evolution or by the social influence 
of egoistic individuals, for conscience is an irreducible 
and unique faculty which is not invalidated because it 
grows (but though we grant that conscience is sui generis, 
Martineau confuses the verdicts of conscience with moral 
Obligation, and even then overlooks the function of 
natural sympathy). 

The moral merits of an action are not determined by the 
intellectual consideration of consequences, for conscience 
always demands the right and has infallible intuitions of 
the better, though the particular values chosen at various 
times or by different people conflict (but we do not 
choose mere better thans, consequences and the intellect 
cannot be disregarded in moral choice, and the conscience 
is misconceived when considered as a moral eye). 

Unless God is the source of the moral law which | 
conscience reveals, the latter has no authority; but in 
conscience we are immediately introduced to a Perfect God 
(but this argument rests on a theory of knowledge which is 
inadequate and a confusion of particular verdicts with 


moral obligation). 
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CHAPTER III 


THE CONFLICT OF THE EMPIRICAL AND NON-EMPIRICAL IN PRINGLE- 


A. Pringle Pattison's Intellectual Development 


Andrew Seth (1856-1931), in later life Andrew Seth 
Pringle-Pattison, as a junior at the University of Edinburgh, 
went to the classes of the Berkeleyan theist, Campbell Fraser, 
“with a mind opening perhaps to literature."' It might well 
be said that his philosophical thinking attempted the blending 
of the effects both Carlyle and Wordsworth had on him,though 
George Eliot and Matthew Arnold did not find Pringle- 
Pattison unmoved. But the study of Philosophy at Edinburgh, 
(1) Pringle-Pattison, MPIC, 25; cf. BLOR, 10. Unless 


otherwise indicated all references will be to the works 
of Pringle-Pattison. 
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including the discussion in the Philosophical Society of 
which D.G. Ritchie, R.B. Haldane, and W.R. Sorley were co- 
members with Pringle-Pattison, resulted in two years, 1878- 
1880, of graduate work in Germany. There Pringle-Pattison 
studied at Batinuder Zéellerand Paulsen, at Jena, engrossed in the 
works of Fichte and Hegel, and at Gdttingen, where he found 
"sober profit" from most of Lotze's Metaphysics. These years 
supplemented an earlier summer course in 1876 at Heidelberg, 
where Kuno Fischer was lecturing on modern philosophy. It 
is interesting that James Martineau should be instrumental 
in Pringle-Pattison's appointment to the Hibbert Travelling 
Scholarship that provided for the two years in Germany which 
resulted in the Hibbert thesis, "The Permanent Results of the 
Kantio-Hegelian Philosophy," in 1881. 

On his return from Germany, Pringle-Pattison accepted 
Fraser's offer to be successor to W.R. Sorley as class 
assistant in Logic and Metaphysics. In 1883, Pringle- 
Pattison appeared as the editor, with R.B. Haldane, of what 
JeH. Bidekens calls an epoch-making book, Essays in 
Philosophical Criticism, in which a group of young writers 
including Sorley, Henry Jones, and Bernard Bosangquet, joined 


in the attack on the narrow empiricism of Mind at that time. 





The volume was dedicated to T.H. Green who had died the year 
before, and, as E. Caird said in the introduction, the 
writers believed that philosophy should follow the Kantian 


(1) Muirhead, PTAP, 175 ff. 
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lead as developed by Hegel. Yet, as Muirhead rightly said, 
four years later Pringle-Pattison "was to come forward as the 
leader of the revolt from the metaphysical conclusions which 
his colleagues sought to found upon that [Neo-Kantian] theory’ 
of inowledge. | This revolt, especially in Pringle-Pattison, 
was no doubt inspired by Lotze who, thanks to the translations 
by Green and Bosanquet, was making himself felt, in the later 
eighties, even in the thought of the Hegelians. Muirhead 
once more pertinently asserts that the difference between 
FH. Bradley and Pringle-Pattison was that 
--e-While the contradictions, to which the attempt to 
adhere to Lotze'’s view of thought led, roused Bradley 
to suspect its adequacy, and in the end to substitute 
another for it much more allied to Hegel's Absolutisn, 
Seth was borne by the Lotzean reaction to suspect the 
whole idea of the Absolute as a menace to individual 
reality in general and human personality in particular. 
The influence of Hegel and the English Hegelians, 
Bradley and Bosanquet, on Pringle-Pattison is even greater, 
we suspect, than he himself realized. The many references 
to his friend, SS. Laurie, show the latter's influence, and 
Martineau was not without effect. It was through Pringle- 
Pattison's efforts that both William James and Henri Bergson 
were brought to England to deliver Gifford Lectures. His own 
opportunity for writing was greatly enhanced by the establish- 
ment of the Balfour Lectureship, to which he was appointed 


(4) Ibid., 175. 
2) Ibid., 203, & Cf. this Chapter, Section H. 
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twice by A.J. Balfour who instituted them mainly for the 
sake of Pringle-Pattison's development. 

Commenting correctly that the result of Pringle- 
Pattison's thinking is a transcendental Idealism based on 
the ethical and religious life (though Pringle-Pattison 
always means to include the aesthetic), Alfred Caldecott 
contrasts Pringle-Pattison and his teacher strikingly as 
follows. “If Dr Fraser's lectures are somewhat of the nature 
of a farewell message from a veteran philosopher, Professor 
Seth's essays may be taken as the precursors of more massive 
and solidly compacted work yet to come." ’ Whether the 
evaluation is true is not to be decided now, but it does 
allude to what ultimately is a defect in Pringle-Pattison's 
exposition. His method in all his writings is that of 
"construction through criticism," a method which he 
“instinctively followed," and which does have the merit of 
producing common understanding in philosophy, as he suggests. 
Nevertheless, though the criticism is distinct the grounds 
for the construction are far from clear, and this constitutes 
the source of much difficulty. In the absence of a systematic 
presentation of arguments, the student who attempts to 
present Pringle-Pattison's views systematically is confronted 
with the task of unifying scattered statements, the premises 
of which are not always evident. 


(1) Caldecott, PREA, 187. 
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Be The Nature of Philosophical Truth 


In the introductory sections of the second part of 
Pringle-Pattison's Hibbert essay, | published in The 
Development from Kant to Hegel in 1882, the need is 
expressed for a philosophy “which should give a wider scope 
to reason and & more inward meaning to revelation" in order 
to overcome “the abstract opposition of reason and revela- 
tion."- ‘The contribution of Kant and Hegel to such a 
philosophy are discussed in this essay, but in these words 
the underlying motive of Pringle-Pattison's philosophy of 
religion may be found. His attempt to effect the right 
compromise between reason and revelation is expressed in 
Pringle-Pattison's criterion of truth, for the most explicit 
statement of which we must turn to the criticism of Bradley 
and Bosanguet in the second set of Gifford Lectures. 

Pringle-Pattison holds that Bradley misuses the 
principle of non=-contradiction and inclusive harmony for 
this, “except when applied to specific experience," becomes 
as it does in Bradley's hands (but less so in Bosanquet's) 
an “empty formula." The abstract use of the principle of 
(1) “Philosophy of Religion in Kant and Hegel" in the 

thesis entitled "The Permanent Results of the Kantio- 
Hegelian Philosophy," 1881. 


(2) PR, 218. 
3). Wae., £07. 
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coherence results in the Absolute from which Bradley reasons 
"down" to our actual experience and condemns “its most 
characteristic features,"' Though Pringle~Pattison exaggerates 
Bradley's rationalism, our own thought and study of Bradley 
confirms this criticism. This indictment of Bradley is 
especially significant, since part of our thesis shall be 
that Pringle-Pattison himself denies some of the most 
characteristic features of human experience to God. 
Nevertheless, it is of utmost importance to realize, with 
Pringle-Pattison, that the coherence criterion must explain 
our experience, and not explain it away, and that it must 
receive its character, “from the concrete material in which 
it works itself out." As Pringle-Pattison agrees with 
Bosanquet, the path is from the finite to the infinite. 

And the empirical method, concentrating on the “concrete 
material of life," is well described in the following words: 
"It is surely by this experimental and tentative method alone 
that we are likely to reach results of any value." Beginning 
from what we know, not "from the bare idea of a systematic 
whole, but from the amount of system and kind of system which 
we are able to point to as realized in experience," we argue 


to “more of the same kind, or at least on the same general 


2 Loc.cit. 


B I0G, 230. 
5 Ibid., 231, underlining mine. 
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lines,” even though it may be “on an ampler and diviner 
seme, a 
This insistence that philosophy should consider carefully 

all the aspects of experience takes a specific form, however, 
in the philosophical ieieeiasial of Pringle-Pattison. Philosophi- 
cal reasoning is systematic; it must aim for a coherent whole. 
But the systematization of experience and knowledge is 
impossible apart from some ultimate value-judgment which 
forms a pivot, as it were, around which the facts may be 
organized. Reasoning about phenomena must be directed by 
some ultimate and supreme value, for if every phenomenon 
were as good as the rest there would be no hope of systen, 
and the unity would be that of a "mere collection." Degrees 
of value are found in experience, and systematic reasoning is 
insignificant unless directed by some judgment of value. 
Pringle-Pattison finds ultimate value in human personality, 
and his system, therefore, is focussed (his word is "founding") 
on "the verities of the spiritual life."* He frankly says: 

eeel would admit that there is an assumption in this 

philosophical theory, an assumption woven into its 

very texture, and without which, perhaps, the theory 

would never have been arrived at - I mean the conviction 

of the essential greatness of man and the infinite nature 

of the values revealed in his life. 

So far as we can see, there is no reason why @ 

philosopher should not be allowed an assumption, but his 


2 Ibid., 341. 


e Ibid., 232. 
3 Teid., 256@3. ef. TLT, 63. 
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conviction must be justified by its ability to explain the 
facts of experience most coherently and must not be allowed 
to blind him to experience in its fullness and variety. In 
contrast with Kant's view, Pringle-Pattison's position is 
that the place of the categories in experience will be 
illuminated by an ideal, not of pure reason, but of value. 
This analogy however suggests the problem: Does Pringle- 
Pattison consider his ultimate value (his ideal of pure 
conscience, as we shall see) hypothetically, as Kant does 
his ideals of pure reason, realizing that it is not given 

in the whole of experience, or does he, as Kant finally does, 
hold that the (moral) ideal is an ultimate certainty ? 
Pringle-Pattison holds, as we see, the latter conviction, 

a conviction which, he defends himself, is backed by a whole 
system, and which we shall treat as an hypothesis. His 
thought, therefore, is the justification of an ultimate 
conviction, and the student can only attempt to see the 

way in which it is held and evaluate the system by which it 
is supposed to be corroborated. It is pertinent to remark 
that, though more fully developed and justified, the approach 
is not essentially different from Martineau's. We are ready, 
however, to examine the system which is to corroborate this 


belief in the value of man's spiritual life. 
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C. The Lower Versus the Higher Naturalism 


The naturalistic theory of the universe suffers incur- 
able defects by resorting to mechanical explanation in 
accordance with which the universe is simply described as a4 
collocation of facts and events to be accounted for solely 
by their antecedents. But "mechanical explanation is a 
progressus in infinitum, which can ultimately explain 
nothing," since it can assign causes but never give reasons 
and motives for change. Though such procedure is adequate 
in the limited realm of science, it is false as philosophical 
explanation, which must be teleological. Rejecting the 
mechanical teleology which tried to explain particular 
phenomena by adaptation to external ends, philosophy must 
try to see the cosmic process as an organic unity bound by a 
purpose which permeates and transforms mere change into 


evolution toward an end. "In the last resort, causae 


efficientes pendent a finalibus..."' 


This general objection is repeated and made conrrete in 
the Idea of God. The zeal of the naturalist for continuity 
which avoids appeal to an external Creator has either 
blinded him to the real differences between various steps 
of a continuous process, or driven him to protect continuity 


(1) MPIC, 41, "The Present Position of the Philosophical 
Sciences." 
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by reducing all experience to the one level of the inorganic. 
But in the truly philosophical explanation of the evolution- 
ary process every part must be read in the light of its end, 
or of the process as a whole. Indeed, to explain the higher 
by the lower is a hysteron=-proteron, for the antecedents are 
not to be considered first in abstraction from their 


1 for as we 


consequences and then as the causes of then, 
actually know them antecedents “are mere entia rationis, 
abstract aspects of one concrete fact which we call the 
universe ... If we are in earnest with the doctrine that 
the universe is one, we have to read back the nature of the 
latest consequent into the remotest antecedent." This part 
of Pringle-Pattison's argument is rendered complete by his 
emphasis that for philosophy the time at which the new 
qualities appear is of no importance. 

In so far as Pringle-Pattison is demanding that 
philosophy take into account the uniqueness and variety 
of experience, and that explanation is most complete if it 
renders purpose as well as cause intelligible, his rejection 
of naturalism is the logical outcome of the application of 
the coherence criterion of truth. In so far as he insists 
that the disjunction of reason, as valid in the scientific 
realm, and spiritual insight, as valid in therealm of value, 
leaves theclogy "in whe air,"> 
8 Cf. I0G, 106. 


and that no lasting victory 


3) Cf. I0G, 57 ff. 
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for religion can be won by the division of the mind into 
conflicting faculties and "needs" which have equal validity 
in their respective realms, Pringle-Pattison is clearly 
seeing that "the mere assertion of the principle [of value] 
is not enough," but that "it must be articulated as far as 
possible in a coherent system of reality, and shown to 
represent the ultimate insight of a larger Be But 
into his argument a new element is creeping when he appeals 
to the doctrine of the universe as one in defence of his 
teleological explanation. To our knowledge, nowhere is the 
principle that the universe is one“ defended or adequately 
explained, for so stated the doctrine is ambiguous, and, 
indeed, one would suppose that only the success of a certain 
teleological explanation would prove that the universe was a 
particular kind of unity. In a criticism of Bradley Pringle- 
Pattison holds that "the mere consideration ... that the 
universe exists - that Being is - proves that it is in some 
sense a hupuony.!? and he adds that unity and harmony must 
mean more than this tautology, "if their presence or absence 


wt 


is to be of any vital concern to men. Be this as it may, 


to argue in favor of a teleological explanation because the 
universe is one is to bring in an ambiguous and perhaps 


question-begging assumption. 


{33 Ibid., 65. 

2 As we shall see, he at means an organic whole, but 
the same criticism applie 

63} MPIC, 127, and I0G, 330, “footnote. 

4. MPIC, 128. 
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More light will be thrown on this subject as we proceed, 
but the statement that the point in the temporal series at 
which a new quality appears is unimportant for philosophy is 
not easily acceptable, unless time is not real. For how can 
the philosopher who is trying to judge the value of any 
quality omit from his judgment considerations involving the 
opportuneness, for example, of its appearance ? Is it 
unimportant that man became a part of the cosmos later than 
animals, and would judgments about the universe not be 
affected if the reverse were true ? It is true enough, 
as Pringle-Pattison says, that epigenesis does not in itself 
involve contingency, especially from the point of view of an 
Absolute Experience, ! but would not Ward be correct in 
answering that biological epigenesis from the finite point 
of view to which we are restricted does mean contingency in 
the sense that a new quality could not be predicted from our 
knowledge of the antecedents ? In both of these instances, 
Pringle-Pattison's statements are true only if a certain 
theory of the universe, not yet explicated and justified, is 
assumed. One who knows the conclusions has difficulty not 
to suspect that Pringle-Pattison is lapsing in his attention 
to empirical facts and thinking in terms of a round theory. 
Even if these criticisms are justified, however, Pringle- 


Pattison 's essential argument, that the mechanical explanatim 


(1) Cf. I0G, 95, footnote. 
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cannot do justice to the facts of experience, is left 
unscathed. To this he adds another less cogent point, which 
we shall do well to remember in connection with his theory 
of value, namely, that even if naturalism were intellectually 
conceivable, it would so outrage our "deepest convictions” 
about the objectivity of our value-judgments as to be 
incredible. 


D. Man As Organic To Nature 


A point of transition to the most important and yet 
ambiguous position Pringle-Pattison takes is afforded by 
passages in "The Present Position of the Philosophical 
Sciences," Here, having said that that philosophy must 
indicate a purpose in the universe, he states that 
“philosophy must be unflinchingly humanistic, anthropo- 
centric," as against the naturalistic thought of his day 
which made man only a part of nature in general," and 
overlooked the fact that “to man as rational, all things 


are relative."! 


That is, it is not enough, in Pringle- 
Pattison's view, to say that man is a unique part of nature 
and that his mental and moral life cannot be explained in 
terms of the clash of atoms. Man, in Martineau's terms, is 


the crowning feature of the whole creation which he mirrors; 





(1) MPIC, 42. Cf. also MPIC, 23, 242. 
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he is for Pringle-Pattison not only a unique appearance but 
he stands in a unique relation to nature. As expressed in 
the dominating theme of the Idea of God: "man is organic to 
the world.... The intelligent being is, as it were, the 
organ through which the universe beholds and enjoys itseir."' 
In the same context, we are told, as an equivalent statement, 
that the world is not complete without man, and that "man's 
rootedness in nature" shows that his rational intelligence is 
the "culmination of a continuous process of immanent 
development." There is no doubt that Pringle-Pattison is 
trying to stress man's continuity with the rest of nature, 
that he is trying to avoid the view which he thinks, under- 
lies defective epistemologies, namely that an independent 
and finished world is known by a foreigner “equipped, from 
heaven knows where, with a peculiar apparatus of faculties," 
that he is attempting to replace the conception of man's 
relation as contingent and accidental for one which finds 
him essential and complementary to nature. 

But despite a host of such statements at no point in 
the discussion are the inherent ambiguities clarified. We 
are, to be sure, told that man as rational is organic to 
nature, but the meaning of the statement depends upon the 
meaning of nature and organic. If nature means the non-human 
and non-divine realm of being, then if organic is meant to 


2 Loc.ecit. 


3 IoG, 112. 
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denote a relation of interdependence the statement is clearly 
false, for nature does not depend on man. If organic means 
complementary in the sense of additional, then the statement 
is a mere truism. If organic means complementary in the sense 
of fulfilling a purpose immanent in nature which is a means to 
man, the goal, then the statement is intelligible and meaning- 
ful but not proved. Here, as with the unity of the world, if 
the relation of man to the universe is organic in the sense 
that man is a member of a life and the end of a purpose which 
dominates the whole, then the very thesis to be proved is 
assumed, couched as it may be in the ambiguous words organic 
and nature. This particular type of organicity and unity 
must be proved, for the data are a plurality of men, things, 
and life, and though there may seem to be a general gradation 
or continuity from the inorganic through the organic to mind, 
a specific kind of unity may be suggested but its truth 
camnot be assumed. 

This doctrine that man is organic to nature is particu- 
larly difficult in view of Pringle-Pattison's own argument 
that man's moral and intellectual characteristics cannot be 
explained in terms of the lower stages, which means all of 
nature. The long and short of it seems to be that Pringle- 
Pattison has assumed an idealistic metaphysic within which 
his empiricism operates, Surely, if nature meant for him 
the realm of being excluding the human and divine, the 


statement that the universe beholds and enjoys itself through 


15 
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its organ, the intelligible being, would be little less than 


poetry. This particular statement of the connection 
emphasizes a cognitive and appreciative relationship, but, 
unless an idealistic view of reality is granted, poetically 
personalizes nature. The gap between man and nature cannot 
be better expressed than as Pringle-Pattison himself 
expresses it in the essay last mentioned. “Nature is non- 
moral, indifferent and pitiless; but man is pitiful, and 
human nature flowers in love and self-denial, in purity and 
stainless honour." And, conscious of the chasm, he adds: 
"Tf these have no root [not in nature but] in the nature of 
things, then indeed 

"The pillared firmament is rottenness, 
And earth's base built on stubble.. !"' 


Be this as it may, here is the problem, and it cannot be 


solved by a doctrine which in the ambiguous phrase "man is 


organic to nature" assumes that man is organic to the "nature 


of things." What is even worse, however, is that this 
doctrine instead of being verified by independent 
considerations from the theory of knowledge is used to 
justify a particular theory of natural and moral knowledge. 


Reviewing the argument of the first course of lectures in 


The Idea of God, Pringle-Pattison says: "... I emphasized 


the essential relatedness of nature and mind as the 
guarantee of the naturalness of the knowledge-process and 


(1) MPIC, 43. Cf. also I0G, 213. 
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the truthfulness of the cepnlts | Though our main interest 
is in the theory of moral knowledge we may approach it 
through Pringle-Pattison's view of natural knowledge. 

In order that we may be sure of doing justice to 
Pringle-Pattison's position, we shall trace his theory of 
knowledge independently of any conclusions suggested 
hitherto, and then his theory of value as independently of 
it as possible. 


E. The Theory of Natural Knowledge 


In the second set of Balfour Lectures, Hegelianism and 
Personality, a fundamental charge brought against the 
Hegelian philosophy is its confusion of existence and 
knowledge. No amount of thought-relations are equivalent 
to an existent ieee The categories of thought may be 
valid for nature, but "we require to be on our guard against 
the idea that logical abstractions can thicken, as it were, 
into real éalitanceas* But whatever the fault of the 
Hegelian system may be, “its insistence on self-consciousness 
as the ultimate principle of explanation, is also an 
imperishable girt."* 

1 106, 211, 212. 
2) @Oenur, 7226. 


3) Ibid., 125. 
k) YIbid., 230. 
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In fhe Balfour Lectures on Realism (the third set), 
Pringle-Pattison holds that: "Epistemology starts, and must 


start, from the individual human consciousness = the only 
consciousness known to au.at and considers the nature of the 
relation between the idea and what it refers to. On any 
theory of knowledge a dualism exists, and "no theory can 
deny the contrast between the present content of conscious- 
ness and that which it symbolizes or stands fors** We may, 
indeed, never be logically coerced to go beyond our own 
consciousness, but the problem of knowledge is: Are the 
subjective states which form our data valid for the trans- 
subjective reality ? 
Now, the difficulty with Neo-Hegelians is that they 

forget that knowing involves a subjective process, and 
though justly freeing themselves from the unreléted meta- 
physical ding-an-sich, they go too far and identify thought 
and thing, thus denying the subject-object dualism which must 
be granted no matter how identical the independent world and 
the knower's ideas may be. The Scottish philosophers, on the 
other hand (whom Pringle-Pattison criticized in his first 
set of Balfour Lectures), correctly insisted on an 
epistemological dualism but then erred in hypostatizing the 
latter in a metaphysical dualism. "Dualism in knowledge," 


2) Ibid., 168. 
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Pringle-Pattison correctly holds, “is no more a proof of 
metaphysical heterogeneity than identity of metaphysical 
essence in Hegel's sense can be taken as eliminating the 
epistemological problem" of the relation of the world of 
consciousness to the extra-conscious or trans-subjective 
object distinct from itself, which all knowledge implies. 
Knowing, then, is a subjective process which nevertheless 

"bears in its heart, in its very notion, this reference to a 


"2 


reality distinct from itself, which knowledge represents or 


symbolizes. Now for “the plain man," the “appearance is the 


reality,"> 


and such Realism has an instinctive priority to 
other theories. Idealism is simply a criticism of crude 
Realism, but it lives “and derives any plausibility it 
possesses from the surreptitious or unobserved importation 
into its statements of our ineradicable realistic assump- 


tions, "+ 


and in attempting to obliterate the distinction 
between being and knowing, it never can explain how the 
distinction ever arose. Yet, Idealism is correct in so far 
as it insists, against the crude Realism which uncritically 
holds that we know the object immediately, that knowledge is 
mediate and the result of a process. "A critical Realism" 
must acknowledge this fact and, realizing that “the 


transcendence of the real does give scepticism its 


opportunity," must face fairly the sceptical insinuation 


1 BLOR, 182. 5) Tbid.', 285. 
3 BLOR, 183. 33 Ibid., 191. 


Ps) 3eids, 197. 
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that the appearance may not be the reality. 

The conclusion of these lectures is that though there 
is always room for doubt that our mental categories are 
only subjective and do not disclose the actual connection 
in a trans-subjective world, this contention is ultimately 
untenable. The fact that we cannot compare our ideas with 
reality, however, makes proof or disproof of either thesis 
impossible, and finally “we are thrown back upon a species 
of trust ... that knowledge in its fundamental characteristics 
renders correctly the world of existence." We must balance 
the probabilities in the situation, but since "to suppose 
that the mechanism of knowledge has been expressly devised 
to defeat its own purpose," as scepticism would hold, is to 
“take the universe for a bad joke" and is “incompatible with 
any belief in the rationality of existence," the probability 
that there is an absence of correspondence “between the forms 
of knowledge and the forms of existence"! is negligible. The 
trouble is that "the knower is practically extruded from the 
real universe," and "treated as if he did not belong to it, 
as if he came to inspect it like a stranger from afar. His 
forms of thought come then to be regarded as an alien 
product with no inherent fitness to express the nature of 
things," and which consequently distort the things 


es Ibid., 254. 
2 Ibid., 255. 
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conceived in independence of them. But to conceive matters 
thus, Pringle-Pattison continues, is to hypostatize the 
epistemological Realism or dualism into an unwarranted 
metaphysical dualism. 


The knower is in the world which he comes to know; 
and the forms of his thought, so far from being an 
alien growth or an imported product, are themselves 

a function of the whole. As M. Fouillee puts it: 
"Consciousness, so far from being outside reality, is 
the immediate presence of reality to itself and the 
inward unrolling of its riches." 


If the universe is dichotomized into two substances foreign 
to each other it is no wonder that thought should not apply 
to it. "The possibility of knowledge becomes, on the other 
hand the surest guarantee of metaphysical monism - of a unity 
which underlies all aifferences."* Pringle-Pattison here 
says that he knows no more than Berkeley did about the 
existence of a brute created matter placed outside the 

divine consciousness and will.” Unless epistemology is to 


issue in “sceptical idealism," it must “tacitly presuppose 


(1) Loc.cit. In these quotations note how, despite the 
emphasis on organicity, man's cognitive faculties are 
(rationalistically) regarded as ready-made for the world 
to be known; the contrast with Tennant's view (cf. 
Chapter V., 308 f) is interesting and instructive, for 
the latter, by employing the genetic-analytic psychological 
approach, avoids the error of supposing that man's 
intellectual organs and categories are specifically made 
for the environment (as Martineau's natural teleology 
illustrated) rather than developed by interaction with it. 

ie Gu. ‘eit. ; 256. 

a Gr.’ tnid., 25/. 
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this metaphysical unity of the subjective and objective, 
or, to put it more strictly, the harmony of the subjective 
function with the universe from which it springs." 

One might quote confirmatory passages from the Iwo 
Lectures on Theism delivered at Princeton University, in 
which Pringle-Pattison finds Hegel's criticism of the 
Kantian theory "absolutely conclusive," and asserts the 
Hegelian dictum that, "Thoughts ... do not stand between us 
and things, shutting us off from the things, they rather shut 
us together with them."* The argument in the Gifford Lectures 
restates this and emphasizes certain other conclusions, as we 
shall see, but we need no more than the purposely numerous 
quotations and detailed exposition given to see that the 
argument is different from Martineau's only in that it 
rejects his externalism and replaces it with an assumed 
immanence which indeed lurked in Martineau's thought. That 
is, the fundamental common-sense conviction, what might be 
called the obsession for objectivity, that the knowledge 
process, whatever it be, does not distort but accurately 
represents a world independent of and antecedent to it 
dominates both views. Despite the fuss that is made about 


the creative activity, and no matter how strongly he insists 


2 TLT, 20. 


3 Ibid., 258. 
3) @&. tea, 118. 
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with Lotze that the function of intelligence is not a 
mirroring of a finished reality, not a ‘barren rehearsal' 

or "a passionless duplication of existence," ultimately it 
is hard to see how Pringle-Pattison's theory of knowledge 
avoids this. On his view, it is impossible to see in what 
way mind is creative, for appearance is reality and both 
secondary and tertiary qualities are as independent and 
uncreated as the primary. ! Indeed, mind's function is simply 
to “show off" the nature of things antecedent to and 
independent of it; and though Pringle-Pattison asserts that 
nature could not be what it is without the mind which knows 
it (any more, we must say, than the mirror object could be 
what it is without the mirror), this is a mere truisn, 
confused, if anything, by Pringle-Pattison's assertion that 
the mind is creative. On the one hand he asserts that the 
soul is the only significant being in the universe, since it 
alone can feel nature's beauty and grandeur, and on the other 
he holds that mind is simply the end toward which (person- 
alized) nature has worked in order that she "may become 
conscious of herself and enter into the joy of her own 
being." However he may protest against the eye-metaphor of 
"speculative idealism," Pringle-Pattison, as we shall now 
show to be so even in regard to moral values, never escapes 


‘33 Cf. ibid., 120-123, 128-130. 
2 I0G, 114. Cf. ibid., 127, 211. 
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from it. In order to be as fair as possible and not to 
allow our conclusions about one aspect of Pringle-Pattison's 
thought to prejudice our conclusions on another, we shall 
burden the reader with an independent discussion of the 


theory of moral knowledge. 


F. The Theory of Moral Knowledge 


A contrast of Martineau's and Pringle-Pattison's views 
on the moral consciousness is supplied by the latter in an 
earlier essay, in 1903, on "Martineau's Philosophy." Here, 
paying tribute to Martineau's "splendid insistence on the 
moral life and its implications, as furnishing the key to 
human existence and man's relation to the divine...,"* 
Pringle-Pattison rejects, however, “his specific theory of 
Conscience as in every case intuitively deciding between two 
conflicting motives" as psychologically and philosophically 
unsound. The dictates of conscience must be tested in 
every instance by reference to the results of the actions 
they prescribe. Having gone thus far, Pringle-Pattison also 
realizes that “this conclusion ... also disposes of the 
notion of a special faculty issuing immediate decision on 
the moral question at issue. ** The difficulty pervading the 


(4 PR, 78-108. (3) PR, 91 
a) ae. Oe. (R) 92. 
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whole of Martineau's thought is its deism and individualisn. 
Conscience, for Pringle-Pattison,means little more than"the 
response of the trained moral nature in view of any ethical 
alternative"! which may furnish swift and in most cases 
infallible decisions which in turn are not abstract judgments 
made independent of the experience of the effects of action. 
Martineau's revolt against the Utilitarians resulted in an 
excessive individualism which overlooked the moulding effects 
of society's institutions and customs. "But it is not really 
open to doubt that we are men and morel beings at all only as 
we share in the corporate and inherited life of humanity..... 
the subjective conscience is in its main contents, the organ 
of the objective ethos..."* 

All the same, Martineau's insistence on the ultimate 
authority and irreducibility of moral obligation was sound. 
Even here, however, he suffers from his deism, for he finds 
that the moral law has authority because it is imposed by 
God, by "an authority foreign to our personality."? In 
denying that the moral law can be self-imposed, Martineau is 
destroying the autonomy of the self which is Kant's "most 
valuable contribution to modern thought." Pringle-Pattison 
eontends that: "So long as the law comes to me from without, 


4 
3 
a 


PR, 93. 

PR, 94. 

PR, 95, quoting Martineau, SOR, II, 7, but it should be 
6 (second edition). 
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I can demand its warrant and evade its claims; but I cannot 
escape from my own Lees wish Here, as in the rest of his 
criticisms of Martineau one feels that Pringle-Pattison does 
not do sufficient justice to the other aspect of Martineau's 
thinking which emphasizes the immanence of God in nature and 
in the conscience which may "act as human before it is 
discovered to be divine."* 
But these criticisms are interesting for the light they 
shed on Pringle-Pattison's view, which, we are beginning to 
see, presents the same difficulties as did his theory of 
natural knowledge. For his objection is not to the 
essence of Martineau's theory, that God is really the source 
of the moral law, but to the externalism of the relationship 
as Martineau conceived it in his less religious moments. 
Pringle-Pattison rejoices when Martineau speaks of God not 
as “another and higher person" who is the result of 
inference from resistance in will and restraintein 
conscience, but as "the soul of souls" immanent and 
expressed in their ideals. For Pringle-Pattison, 
Consciousness of imperfection, the capacity for progress, 
and the pursuit of perfection are alike possible to man 
only through the universal life of thought and goodness 
in which he shares, and which, at once an indwelling 


presence and an unattainable ideal, draws him “on and 
always on." 


1) PR,96. 
2) Martineau, SOR, I, 20. 
3) PR,, 98. 
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Yet as Upton says, the reason why Martineau avoided 
such conceptions was his fear of pantheism, but Pringle- 
Pattison seems to have no such fear, though all of his 
argument so far leads directly to it. What else has he 
done than to invert Martineau's position, so that what was 
once external is now internal ? 

This is evident from developments expressed in the 
Princeton Lectures and the Idea of God. In the latter, 
after quoting the passage just cited, he adds: "The authority 
claimed by what is commonly called the higher self is thus 
only intelligible, if the ideals of that self are recognized 
as the immediate presence within us of a Spirit leading us 
into all truth and goodness." In the Princeton Lectures, 
Pringle-Pattison repeats the objection that Kant's ethical 
theism suffers from the externalism which led him to regard 
the moral law as first imposed by the self and then re-imposed 
by a deistic God who coordinated it with the achievement of 
happiness. Kant does not see that if the law is imposed by 
the isolated individual he is thrown back into subjectivity 
and cannot account for the absolute obligation which it has 
for all rational beings. Such authority is only intelligible 
if the ideals "are recognized as the immediate presence 
within us of a spirit leading us into all truth and 
goodness."* Again, “God is the source and author of the 
3} | Te? 3 : .We have elpeady noted 
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law, but only in the sense that he is the higher self within 
the self which inwardly illuminates our lives." Hegel saw 

the truth which Kant never realized, that the individual is 
in organic connection with the whole course of human 
intellectual and moral evolution which in turn is "directly" 
connected with the life of God as the unfolding of an ideal 

of goodness “which in itself is the most real of realities."= 
We thus see that though Pringle-Pattison rejects the 
conscience as an intuitive faculty he nevertheless holds 

that moral knowledge is the revelation of an antecedent 
reality, the result of the immanence of God in individuals. 
The judgment of value is impartial and unhesitating, and 
though it makes mistakes in detail, “in its pronouncements as 
to whet possesses value and what does not - in its recognition 
of the main forms of value, and in its general scale of higher 
and Lower"? it is essentially true. 

We may now complete the exposition of both the natural 
and moral epistemology by introducing the doctrine of the 
degrees of truth or revelation. It may be said that moral 
knowledge also is the appearance of reality. But the ideal 


is not “communicated" in the same form and in the same degree 


2)) Iida. . 31. 


2 Ibid., 28. 
\B) 0G, 41. 
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4 
to all, "for all revelation must be ad modum recipientis,~- 


in the same way as knowledge of the physical world is relative 
to the structure of the sense-organs and nervous system. 
Each creature lives in his own world, "but what it apprehends, 
up to the limit of its capacities, is a true account of the 
environment, so far as it goes."* Indeed, the evolution of 
the sense-organs is inexplicable unless we assume the reality 
of the new qualities they reveal to us. What is seen was 
always there waiting for the eye which could see it, and the 
same is true with regard to moral qualities. The only 
distinction between appearance and reality "is, in short, 
petween the thing as it first appears, and the thing as it 
eventually appears in the light of a fuller experience."? 

It is only a “misguided philosophy" which takes this 
distinction “within experience" to mean that therefore our 
experience is to be set over against an unaccessible reality. 
Thus we see that the truth of moral and natural knowledge, 
that appearances do not distort reality, is in the first 
place defended by the doctrine of immenence, and then the 
difference between various appearances which seems to 


endanger the validity of the realistic theory, is held to 


1) Ibid., 32. 

2) “206, 175. 

3) Gf. ibid., 126. 
4.) Tbid., 127. 

5) Ibid., 217. 
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be not difference. in quality but only in degree of 
revelation. Consequently, on this theory the word partial 
would replace the word distort when we realize that what 
appeared to be the reality is no longer so. 

But to redefine error is not to explain it. If the 
explanation of error is, as Bradley says, that we are forced 
to see reality only partially, through a keyhole, then the 
sole criterion of truth is the rationalistic coherence 
Bradley was confined to and which Pringle-Pattison rejected. 
And where now is the cognitive security which Pringle- 
Pattison tried to guarantee by forfeiting the creative 
contribution of the mind to known reality ? If it is 
security we want, we do not gain it through veridical 
faculties, which do not distort, but which nevertheless give 
only partial knowledge. The same uncertainty which Pringle- 
Pattison avoided by reducing the mind to a mirror after he 
had rightly granted epistemological dualism returns when the 
mirror reflects only the part. And once having admitted that 
appearance is only partially true of reality, we are then 
forced to forsake the gleam of experience as we seek the 
coherent, and to judge experience by an abstract and formal 
coherence, which, as Bradley illustrated, would lead to the 
denial of the ultimate reality of important characteristics 
of known experience. Instead of judging the conceptual by 
the given we should have to forsake empiricism and judge 


the given by the conceptual, on the assumption that reality 
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is coherent in @ special sense. Pringle~-Pattison was led 
astray by the vain hope that knowledge could be photographic, 
and this led him to deny the creative activity of the mind 
and to overlook the fact that all we need (and can hope for) 


is knowledge relevant to and not identical with reality. 


Ge The Argument for God 


So far we have been trying to disentangle fundamental 
lines of thought which intermingle with almost baffling 
confusion in the process of Pringle-Pattison's criticism of 
other views and the development of his own. Our point has 
been that though Pringle-Pattison begins empirically his 
conclusions are based on the prior conviction of an existent 
unity which, immanent in the experience of the members organic 
to it, therefore guarantees the truth of their experiences. 
In order, however, that the argument for God may be seen as 
a whole and this conflict between the a priori and the 
empirical be presented from another point of view, the 
argument will be traced in its natural setting as found in 
the Idea of God. 

Pringle—Pattison's argument for God may be seen as a 
series of answers to the challenges he accepts from Hume. The 
fact that he agrees with Hume in rejecting the ontological 
argument (because it is illegitimate to pass from essence to 
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existence), added to his contention that the only meaning the 
statement "God necessarily exists" can have is that "Given 
certain facts of experience God is the necessary hypothesis 
to explain them," clearly indicates Pringle-Pattison's desire 
to follow experience wherever it leads. His empiricism is 
even more admirable when he agrees with Hume's answer to 
Demea's contention that the evil of the present world may 
be rectified in a future period of seen to be good from a 
broader perspective. Pringle-Pattison writes: ™"No!' replies 
Cleanthes, with a vehement disclaimer of this crooked logic, 
‘these arbitrary suppositions can never be admitted contrary 
to matter of fact, visible and uncontroverted. Whence can 
any cause be known but from its known effects ? Whence can 
any hypothesis be proved but from the apparent phenomena qi! 
In principle, undoubtedly, Pringle-Pattison accepts Hume's 
position which seems to us to be the essence of empirical 
procedure, namely, to rest hypotheses on known facts only. 
And quite correctly Pringle-Pattison criticizes Hume for the 
halting empiricism which disregarded man's experience in the 
explanation of the cosmos. 

But the tide begins to turn when Pringle-Pattison says 
that the existence of a mere super-human Intellect who is 
indifferent "not only to human weal and woe, but also to... 


the highest and best we know" is "hardly a matter of human 


C1). 08,18; ef. 176. 
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eoeeeray® For, empirical as it may be to say that the whole 
of human experience must be considered, it is an unworthy and 


unwise empiricism which seeks only that which seems to be of 





present concern. Pringle-Pattison and many other theists 
jump too hastily to the conclusion cited. Supposing one did 
arrive at the conclusion that only a Cosmic Intellect existed, 
could this Intellect be meaningfully conceived as non- 
moral ? If an evil nature were ascribed to Him, then so long 
as there was life it would be of human concern to fight 
against it, and Huxley's attitude toward nature would be the 
minimum a rational ethics could sanction. But, though it 
sound fantastic, if the facts indicated a conflict between 
good and evil in the experience of that Intellect, would it 
not be of moral concern to decide as far as possible the 
attitude we should take to that experience ? Or is morality 
the spoiled child that will play only when it is sure of its 
advantage ? If the empirical spirit means anything in the 
philosophy of religion, it means the persistent attempt to 
discover the place of man's values in the universe, the only 
assumption being that the truth is of human concern. Any 
other conviction, of"the profound significance of human 
life,"* for example, must be held as an hypothesis to be 
proved by the remaining facts of experience, and not as one 


2} Tos’ 236. 
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which must be justified at all cost, as one without which 
“argument about God or the universe would seem to be mere 
waste of time." In other words, though Pringle-Pattison 

seems to espouse the empirical method, the empirical spirit 
is lacking, for he begins with an absolute conviction about a 
particular truth. This may be illustrated by the rest of 
his argument, for though he holds that Kant and Comte paid 
too little attention to the dependence of the moral on the 
natural life, and though he says that "man is a child of 
nature, and it is on the basis of natural impulses and in 
commerce with the system of external things, that his ethical 
being is built uetiin the final analysis he himself isolates 
the moral life and finds its roots beyond nature. 

At this point several comments on Hume and Kant may help 
to show our meaning. Hume thought that what Kant might call 
“the niggardly provision of a step-motherly nature" could give 
only an attenuated theism, as Pringle-Pattison puts it. But 
Kant, whose finding of God through the moral consciousness 
Pringle-Pattison approves as an important step toward a more 
inclusive empiricism, says of the good will, “even if it 
should happen that, owing to the special disfavour of fortune 
or the niggardly provision of a step-motherly nature, this 
will should wholly lack power to accomplish its purpose,... 
it would still shine like a jewel by its own light as 
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something which has its whole value in itself."' 


Now, Pringle-Pattison criticizes Kant for the isolation 
of the moral life, and for his refusal to judge goodness by 
consequences, but his own position is not essentially 
different, for by replacing several words in the above 
quotation we find Pringle-Pattison's view. The moral ideals 
of which we are conscious, "even if it should happen that, 
owing ... to the niggardly provision of a step-motherly 
nature they should wholly lack power to accomplish their 
purpose,.-eeeceee would still be real." In other words, 
Pringle-Pattison does not rest the ultimate truth of the 
moral ideals on their application to man in his interrelation 
with other men and non-moral nature, but on the veracity of 
our moral faculties which in turn is guaranteed by the 
immanence of God in man, or man's organic relation not to 
non=-moral nature but to God. The following outline of his 
argument is given in verification of this. 

Objecting, as we have seen, to the narrowness of Hume's 
empiricism, Pringle-Pattison pleads that man's moral 
consciousness has as much claim to objectivity as his 
cognitive nature, and that in any case it cannot be explained 
by "nature conceived as an independent system of causes."* 
Yet, at this very point he insists that we remember the 


(1) Kant, Grundle zur Metaphysik der Sitten (Abbot's 
translation), quoted in I0G, OEP underlining mine. 


(2) MPIC, 21. 
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principle of the unity of the world and not cut the world in 
two with a baeioe but realize that man is not “incongruously 
superinduced" on a non-spiritual world. Since ultimate 
explanation is impossible apart from some intrinsically 
worthy end and we can find none adequate apart from man, “we 
must take our courage in both hands and carry our convictions 


"2 and contend, therefore, 


to their legitimate conclusion, 
that man's moral life is "the open secret of the universe." > 
It is only because we consider man a stranger in the universe 
that the separation of him and his faculties from the world 
he knows results in the view that he creates values which he 
then imposes on a universe indifferent to him. We have 
studied separately the details of this argument and need not 
go into them. The point is that we can only know the nature 
of reality through its highest manifestations as found in the 
moral consciousness of man, which, being inexplicable by any 
of the pre~human stages, must be referred to a source worthy 
of them, for they cannot be explained with reference to man 
alone since man does not create them but knows then. 
Consequently, Pringle-Pattison concludes, God expresses 
himself in the universe as complete in man. "God as 


immanent - the divine as revealed in the structure and system 


2) MPIC, 22. 


2 IoG, 154. 
3 Loc. cit. 
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of finite experience - this may be said to have been the text 
of last year's discourse and the outcome of my argunent."' 
If we keep the whole range of experience in sight and follow 
"the evolutionary scheme to its obvious culmination in ... 
mind that knows and appreciates, and thus rounds and completes 
what were otherwise a broken arch," then we have adequate 
ground for belief in God and the objectivity of our valuese- 
But Hume would justly answer that if God's predicates 
are the worlds’, including man, then since neither the worlds 
nor man exhibit perfection, God cannot be perfect. Pringle- 
Pattison gives his final answer to Hume in the chapter, 
hitherto unconsidered, on "The Ideal and the Actual." Hume 
is not only not empirical enough in not considering man's 
moral life, but also in his failure to realize that, “man's 
experience is not limited, in the moral life... to the ‘is' 
of his actual achievement..."* Hume judges human phenomena 
as an external spectator limited only to results, and 
therefore overlooks the fact that "man's ‘'reach' as well as 
his 'grasp' must be taken into account; for the presence of 
the ideal in human experience is as much a fact 4s any other. 
It is, indeed, much more; it is the fundamental characteristic 
of that experience."? The point is that man's moral 


experience "finite and even paltry as the outcome in word and 


2 Loc.cit. 4 Ibid., 243. 


(1) I0G, 215. 3} Loc.cit. 
5) Tbid., Sk. 
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deed may appear"! is inexplicable apart from an "infinite 
factor," namely, the ideals in accordance with which he 
shapes his life. “Whence, then, are these ideals derived 
and what is the meaning of their presence in the human soul 
eee Man did not weave them out of nothing any more than he 
brought himself into being .... The presence of the Ideal is 
the reality of God within eae 

Thus we are brought back to Descartes’ casual argument, 
except that, unlike Descartes, we must realize that the finite 
self with which this Ideal is indissolubly connected does not 
exist in isolation but "knows itself only as a member of a 
larger life." 

Man is by contrast [with an isolated self] a finite- 

infinite being, conscious of finitude only through the 

presence of an infinite nature within him. The 
possibility of aspiration, infinite dissatisfaction and 
its obverse, the capacity for infinite regress - these 
fundamental characteristics of the human and rational 
life are based by Descartes [and Pringle-Pattison] on 
the om ereere of a Perfect Being revealing himself in 
our minds. 

Pringle-Pattison admits that we do not use the "full- 
orbed conception" of perfection as our criterion of value,but 
this does not bother him, for our idea of God is one which 
grows endlessly with fresh advance in knowledge and goodness. 
"The movement and direction imply the goal; they define it 


4 
2 
3 


Ibid., 245. 
Ibid., 246. 
Ibid., 247. 
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sufficiently for our purpose; and in direct experience we are 
never at a loss to know what is higher and what is lower..."! 

The difficulty with Hume, in other words, is that he 
accepts the empirical finite facts which are the starting 
point and, in concluding that from finite premises the 
infinite and perfect cannot be reached, “misreads entirely 
the logic [now] of religion and indeed the procedure of 
living thought in any sphere, which perpetually carries us 
in the conclusion beyond our pronteress"* Because we cannot 
advance without the presence of the ideal, “the ideal is 
precisely the most real thing in the world; and those ranges 
of our experience, such as religion, which are specifically 
concerned with the ideal ... may reasonably be accepted as 
the best interpreters we have of the true nature of reality."3 
The moral and religious consciousness strongly claim 
objectivity, “and it is to the moral and religious man 
himself that we must go, not to the philosopher weaving 
theories about him, if we are to understand his experience 
aright."* 

That this argument at its most critical point depends on 
the deliverance of the moral and religious faculties as such 
shows the truth in our contention that ultimately Pringle- 
Pattison like Kant and Martineau rests his case on the 
Ibid., 249. 

Ibid., 250. 


Ibid., 
Loc.cit. 
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objective claim of certain intuitions whose truth does not 
need to be tested by consequences. His claim is that unless 
the ideal were present as a cognitive standard within us we 
should never know moral guilt or error; yet his very 
admission that we never have a clear idea of perfection 
suggests that morality does not rest in the existence of the 
Perfect. For even if the Perfect exists, the admitted fact 
that we always know only one step ahead ought to paralyze a 
morality which depended on the knowledge that the (unknown) 
perfect was realized. As a matter of fact, the reason, we 
suggest, why morality lives is that we find that certain 
moral principles, which we do see clearly, satisfy the needs 
we have critically approved. 

But, further, the goodness of a person is not something 
like a sense-impression which we merely “see." It is 
something we can infer only from the activitiee of one person 
toward other persons. Consequently, even if we could have 
intuitions, or immediate certainty (as in sense-perception) 
of the realized goodness of God, we should have to doubt 
them if nature were so niggardly that these supposedly 
realized ideals "wholly" lacked power to realize themselves 
in their relation to us. Faith in God not founded on his 
works, is as dead as human faith without works. But what 
would the realized goodness of God mean for us unless the 
world and the human nature he had made possible were at least 


predominantly good ? There might be much aesthetic 
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satisfaction in the vision of the goodness of God (if vision, 
not inferential knowledge of such a quality were possible), 
but no moral encouragement. 

Aside from this, the presence in us of a perfection we 
imperfectly know is a dubious blessing, and, as we shall 
argue later, the idea of the good is one which can be derived 
from experience. As a matter of fact, even for Pringle- 
Pattison, the knowledge of the supreme Goodwhich is realized 
in God must be gained through moral and intellectual struggle, 
so that the good we know and achieve is our own creation, or 
at most phenomenal (rather than of the Good in itself which 
is the source of our knowledge on this view). And this 
brings us to a central difficulty in this whole conception. 

Pringle-Pattison's theory of value is ultimately 
realistic just as his theory of knowledge is, for much as he 
insists that there is no value without consciousness and 
feeling these do not create but are merely the indispensable 
psychological conditions for a recognition of value. But 
even though the realistic argument might sound intelligible 
for primary and secondary qualities, when we deal with moral 
values, we are plainly not dealing with simple characteristics 
like red or long but with a dynamic relational quality! which 
could not exist until the two terms of the active relation 
(1) That is the relation is not logical or spatial but 


volitional or causal, for goodness is desire, thought, 
and deed. 


LO1 





were set up in addition to those involved in the cognitive 
relationships, namely, a desire by a conscious person for 
another known thing. Even supposing a cosmic Mind for whom 
the ocean, for example, has value, another value and perhaps 
a different kind of value is created by the first person 

that desires it. The existence of persons, then, makes 
possible an indefinite number of values which could not 

be said to exist or be realized hitherto and values are 
saturated with the general needs of determinate finite beings, 
and with their specific needs in specific situations. If the 
same is true of the Good, meaning that value or complex of 
values prized as a human state superior to all others, in 
what sense can it be said to be objectively realized in any 
non-human realm and therefore something we do not create but 
simply recognize ? 

The underlying difficulty is that the eye-analogy, 
suitable as it may be for the physical qualities, breaks down 
completely when values are involved. Both Martineau and 
Pringle-Pattison are deceived by physical analogies end the 
additional reason for it is their belief that morality can 
have authority only when its object is not created but 
already realized. The assumption is that morality can 
function only when men are sure they see a metaphysically 
real moral object. Just as a man will not sit down unless 
he can be sure that his eyes see a real chair, it is assumed 


that man will not be moral if his object is not already real. 
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But if man is creative anywhere it is in the realm of values, 
and here, as we shall see, his ideals are built upon the 
basis of his knowledge of himself and nature. The real 
question to which, we believe, a more accurate theistic 
conclusion may be given, is: In what way can we fairly 
conceive an ultimate Being which makes possible a nature in 
which and through which human nature can achieve values ? 

The problem, we would finally add, is not correctly put 
py Pringle-Pattison, when he asks: “Is the spirit of the 
universe or the ultimate nature of things akin to what we 
recognize as greatest and best, or are such standards and 
distinctions but human parochialisms, sheerly irrelevant in a 
wider reference [underlining mine] 2"! mo canalize the 
alternatives thus into either perfect harmony or chaos and 
irrelevance, into either reality or dream, shows the 
influence of preconceptions. There is at least another 
relation besides these of perfect disjunction and conjunction 
and that is partial conjunction and disjunction. Do the 
alternatives have to be that goodness and beauty are either 
"porn of the clash of atoms" or “effluences of something more 


perfect and more divine" 92 


1) I10G, 40. 

‘3 I0G, 4.2. This same setting of the problemand realistic view 
of value, may be found in A.E. Taylor's, The Faith of a 
Moralist, 58-65, especially. 
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H. The Nature of the Self 


The dominating theme of Pringle— Pattison's philosophy 
thus far, we have seen, is the immanence of God who is 
interpreted in terms of the most characteristic features of 
human experience. So great has been the emphasis on 
immanence that individuals seem to be like "telephone wires 
along which that Absolute acts or thinks."’ But this simile 
states the very view which Pringle-Pattison energetically 
opposes in the second set of lectures which deal with God's 
relation to man. Here, if anythere, is the conflict between 
the empirical and non-empirical elements in Pringle- 
Pattison's thought. Confusion may be avoided if we can 
bring together, and see as a whole, scattered remarks about 
the nature of the self, before we consider its relation to 
God and the light it throws on his nature. 

We may first note the problem as his own works indicate 
it. In Hegelianism and Personality (1887), Pringle-Pattison, 
seeking to expose the “radical error both of Hegelianism and 
of the allied English doctrine" which consisted in the 
"identification of the human and divine self-consciousness,"'* 
goes so far in denying “one universal self in all so-called 
thinkers" that he says: "... that each Self is a unique 


(4) Toc, 291. 
2) HP, 215. 
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existence, which is perfectly impervious, if I may so speak, 
to other selves - impervious in a fashion of which the 


"1 But his 


impenetrability of matter is a faint analogue. 
stress on the fact that the self "resists invasion" and 
"refuses to admit another self within itself" ,- on its being 
"the very apex of separation and differentiation," and “in 
existence or metaphysically, a principle of inoletsens® was 
misinterpreted, and, regretting the use of the word 
‘impervious, Pringle-Pattison grants in the Idea of God, 
that: "The exclusiveness of the self, especially in its 
relation to the divine, was ... too strongly emphasized in 
my argument ."* Pringle-Pattison'’s problem, as he reacted 
from Hegelianism, was that of the relation of the self to 
God, but as we shall soon see he never succeeds in achieving 
the compromise” between the "coincidence of literal 
identification of selves," human and divine, and their 
exclusiveness. 

All knowledge about our whole self or the world is 
based upon the experience and development of the specious 
present. So far Pringle-Pattison, Bradley, Bosanquet, and 
James are on common ground. This specious present is a 


complex of cognitive, conative, and emotional elements which 


as James said, is not a "'knife-edge, but a saddle-back with 


2 Locecit. underlining mine. 


2 Ibid., 216% (4) I0G, 389, footnote, 
3) o:Teiee, 227. (5) Loe.cit. 
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a certain breadth of its own on which we sit perched, and 
from which we look in two directions into time"! But the 
very fact that this is an experience of flux, an experience 
of succession and not a succession of appearances, shows that 
there is self-conscious unity. The self is not, as Bradley 
and Bosanquet seem to hold, a "flocking together" of 
universals. It is concrete individuality. "To exist means 
to be the subject of qualities, to have or possess a nature ."@ 
And yet the "that" of a self is “not to be thought of as a 
solid core of being,... to which as a support, the qualities 
are attached" (as Martineau thought). "The unity of the 
subject, we may agree, simply expresses the peculiar 
organization or systematization of the enutennit— and, 
Pringle-Pattison adds, this unity is a self-conscious unity 
which is the meaning of the word self. 

Because selves are reflexive unities, “they necessarily 
import into the universe an element of relative [underlining 
mine] independence and separateness which is not involved in 


the notion of externality as wade «a8? 


This unity for self, 
distinguishing the self from other objects, is what demands 
for its explanation the term creation, which represents the 
mysterious process by which the independent finite centre 


“separates itself from the common foundation of all things ,"6 


ir Ibid., 282. | I0G, 285. 


2 IoG, 352. 3) Ibid., 285. 
3)  Ipad., 283. 6) I0G, 287. 
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Every self acts from itself and sees the world from its own 

centre and "dichotomizes the universe in a different place."' 
This view obviously issues into the conception of the 

self as free, for according to Pringle-Pattison determinism 


we Selves are 


“is simply the denial of selfhood altogether. 
not mere channels or pipes through which the Absolute flows, 
nor are they "radiating centres of a single force," for any 
self which is merely the “mouthpiece” of another self is no 
self at all. Unless selves have some independence worship 
is meaningless. Concrete personality is “a formed will, 
originating its own action and accepting ultimate responsi- 
bility for them," God will not force obedience, for the 
freedom which 'helongs to a self-conscious being as such" is 
"the fundamental condition of the ethical life."* ‘This 
freedom is a certainty based on direct experience and no 
amount of speculation can deny it.? 

The fundamental truth expressed in this theory of the 
self is that the self is a distinct reality with a definite 
nature of its own, that one of the characteristics of that 
nature, as much a part of it as its emotional nature, is the 

Ibid., 288. 

Loc.ecit. 

Loc.cit. 

Ibid., 292. 

In this thesis the problem of freedom will not be dis- 
cussed, though for reasons similar to those given by 
Martineau, Ward, and Tennant, determinism is rejected. 


Unless there is the possibility of freedom, bias cannot 
be escaped, and truth is impossible. 
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power to initiate activity. It might well be said that the 
principle of individuation among selves is free-will. There 
can now be no doubt that Pringle-Pattison means to recognise 
this fact and to resist all attempts to reduce selves to 
adjectives or modes of an Absolute experience. Selves are 
distinct from each other and one cannot experience the 
other's experience directly. But there is another tendency 
in his thought which seems to run contrary to these 


observations. It was present in the first set of Gifford 


lectures and it is nowhere to our knowledge expressly denied, 


namely, the concept of the relation between the Absolute and 
the finite self as that of whole and part. 

Pringle-Pattison struggles against an all-absorbing 
Absolute, and yet his campaign against deism and the 
isolation of selves brings him to regard the selves not only 
as parts of a substantial objective humanity? but also as 
parts of the life of the Absolute, and to insist in words 


reminiscent of Bradley that somehow the Absolute incorporates 


them in its experience. Passages which hold that the self 


we of 


is a "focus" or "depositary" or “organ" or “expression 
the divine life seem to result in the conclusion that each 
self is a “separate and exclusive focalization of a common 
universe,"> "that every individual is a unique nature, a 


little world of content which ... constitutes an expression 


1) of. 3 i441 hs. 
2) 8. 8. 
2} of} ib bide 25 
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of focalization of the universe which is nowhere exactly 
eauaatedis: The universe is a vale of soul-making and 

the Absolute realizes himself in and through these selves 
which make (in some mysterious sense on this view) their 
"unigue contribution to the life of the whelesti God is the 
"Soul of souls' of which Martineau speaks. 

This doctrine seems to agree with Leibniz's view that 
every soul mirrors the universe from a different point of 
view, but at the same time it rejects the ontological self- 
subsistence the pluralist gives to them. Bradley and 
Bosanquet held that the only alternative to their view was 
such pluralism, and though Pringle-Pattison is bravely 
trying to strike a mean between the two extremes, he 
ultimately leaves us in mystery. For, consistent with the 
statements above, he concludes that "the infinite reality 
reflects itself in the finite nature," and that finite souls 
repeat (not contribute) “in the process of their own 
experience the flux and reflux of the cosmic life."5 The 
divine life is one of self-communication.* Yet, though the 
distinctness and independence of finite selves from each 
other is emphasized, their independence of God is the main 
miracle of the universe. And Pringle-Pattison holds that 
the inability to understand the relation between God and man 


hod Ibid., 267. Gf. also 269. cn Ibid., 295. 
2) “Ibid. , 269. 4) Gf. lee.ecit. 
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must not lead us to attribute to it limitations similar to 
those we find in our finite relationships. Here the knower 
cannot have immediate experience of another center, "but there 
can be no such barrier, we may suppose, between the finite 
consciousness and the Being in which its existence is rooted. 
It must remain open and accessible - it must enter into the 
divine experience in a way for which our mode of knowing 
hardly furnishes us with an ank2exye Our attempt to 
schematize the relation, however, must not lead us to regard 
selves as pipes, or to “lose hold of the creative unity 
altogether by treating the individuals as independent, self- 
subsistent anite;"* for freedom is a fact of experience which 
must be recognized. 

Thus we see Pringle-Pattison struggle to avoid pluralism 
on the one hand, and the Absolute on the other; but the 
reason why the relationship between man and God should 
completely transcend mutual intercourse as we know it is 
not given. Once more Pringle-Pattison is interpreting 
experience in terms of a preconceived view of God's nature. 
Merely to say: Because God is God, is not enough as an 
explanation for the removal of the limitations so long as 
the empirical method is followed, for if we use this method 
we cannot know what God isa@art from facts of experience 
which demand that our hypothesis be further modified or 


‘at Ibid., 293. 
2 Loc.cit. 
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enlarged to explain them. But Pringle-Pattison has not 
exhibited the data explained by his mysterious relationship 
which transcends any which we know, and further his position 
leads him to deny in fact tha relative independence he 
ascribes to selves verbally. If selves cannot know each other 
directly it is, we should suppose, because they are ontologi- 
cally distinct, in the sense that they cannot overlap or flow 
into each other. For Pringle-Pattison to say that finite 
limitations are overcome in the knowledge God has of man is 
to imply that God and the self are not ontologically distinct, 
for how else could God have “the immediate experience of 
another centre" which is denied human beings 2! Further, how 
human freedom is compatible with the ontological connection 
implied in this relation between part and whole is difficult 
to see. In any case, so long as we hold, in accordance with 
the empirical method, that we must argue from what we know, 

we have no right to appeal to mysteries until all other 
explanations have been found to involve greater mystery. 

The difficulties into which Pringle-Pattison finds 
himself are due, perhaps, to his failure to realize that 
ontological distinctness need not mean self-subsistence and 
isolation. This may be made clear first in the relation of 
different individuals to each other. If a distinction is 
made between the cultured and the ontological or structural 


(1) Pringle-Pattison says later, I0G, 363, that God's idea 
of a mind and life "would be the very life itself." 
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self which becomes cultured, the relation between the self 
and society may be expressed by saying that the existence 

of the cultured self is impossible if isolated from society. 
But to say that the ontological self, that the entity 
capable of reasoning, feeling and willing (powers which 
indeed develop in society) could not exist apart from society 
is to hold unreasonably that no single self could ever have 
existed solely in relation to nature. In the same way, it 
is at least possible to conceive that selves were created as 
beings ontologically separate from God, but with powers of 
interacting with nature, other human beings, and God, the 
extent of their interaction being determined by the strength 
of their original capabilities and their desire to live a 
physical, social, ethical, and religious existence. Such a 
possibility involves an act of creation and brings up the 
problem of interaction, but, dismissing the latter for the 
present, we may now consider Pringle-Pattison's objection to 


the idea of creation as applied to God. 


I. God and Creation 


Pringle-Pattison rejects the idea of creation because it 
implies that God is “one more phenomenon added to the series" 


or a temporal act which “represents the universe as in no way 
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organic to the divine life," and, consequently, an “after- 

thought" of a pre-existent God who becomes a mere spectator 

of his product. For Pringle-Pattison creation is not an 

incidental act of God's will but "an eternal act, an act 

grounded in the divine nature and, therefore, ... coeval with 
a 


the divine existence," and he quotes Ulrici” approvingly 


thus: '... God is not first God and then creator of the world, 








but as God he is creator of the world, and only as creator of 
the world is he God." God must not be abstracted from the 
world which is co-eternal with him as his eternal creation 

and not as a datum. So far the discussion has been limited 

to God's connection with the world, but in the midst of what 
seems to be a purely historical outline of the idea of 
creation, Pringle-Pattison appears to distinguish God's 
relation to the world from his relation to man. His 
conclusion seems to be that God, the world, and selves are 
stages or moments of one tremendous process, each of which is 
meaningless and cannot exist apart from the other. But nature 
is “the intermediary or connecting tern" between God and Man; 
through it God reveals himself to man, while man, the ultimate 
end of Nature and God, terminates the process of creation and 
the self-expression of God, since in man's experience the 


ultimate meaning of nature and God is seen.” 


%) Ibid. , 302. a Ibid., 309. 
2) Ina. FOl. (5) Cf. ibid., 309, 310. 
\3 


Gott Und Welt, 531-2, quoted in IOG, 305. 
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As long as no independent power is given the world there 
is no inherent difficulty in the rejection of efficient, 
metaphysical causation in regard to it. The difficulty comes 
when finite spirits are included as similar though different 
parts of the world. The statement: "God, then, becomes an 
abstraction if separated from the universe of his 
manifestation...,’ is not inconceivable, but the continuation, 
"just as the finite subjects have no independent subsistence 
outside of the universal Life which mediates itself to them 


nf 


in a world of objects, treats the selves as any part of 


nature would be treated. The following statements approximate 


the rejected view of Bradley: 


We may conceive God as an experience in which the 
universe is felt and apprehended as an ultimately 
harmonious whole; ...... We have no right to suppose 

the possibility of such an infinite experience as a 
solitary moral - an absolute ... self-sufficient and 
entirely independent of the finite intelligence to whon, 
in the ——— world which we know, it freely communicates 
itself. 


Spirits are not to be “regarded as things made, detached like 
products from their maker; they are more aptly described as 
"'partakers of the divine nature’ and admitted to the 
fellowship of a common life."5 God is not a pre-existent 
deity, for as such there would be a time in his experience 
when he was “not yet crowned with the highest attribute of 


Goodness or self-revealing Love."* These last few words, we 


33 Ibid., 3514. +3} Ibid., 315. 
2 Locecit. 4. Locecit. 
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believe, express the underlying motive of the rejection of 
creation as in any sense efficient causation. Pringle- 
Pattison is really arguing for the ehernity of Goodness and 
Love; he is laboring to give them a place at the very heart 
of reality. If the creation of spirits involved a temporal 
action, Love would not be the “eternal fashion of the cosmic 
Life," but a new development, a conclusion which the mutual 
implication of the infinite and the finite’ avoids. This 
same motive dominates, as we shall see, Pringle-Pattison's 
Giscussion of cosmic purpose, time, and growth. 

On the other hand love, worship, and moral obligation 
involve, as Pringle-Pattison himself says, “relative 
independence." Yet it is impossible to see how free-will 
and the independence ascribed selves can be compatible with 
the ontological identity here described. To be sure we are 
told in the thirteenth lecture that "the transcendence which 
must be retained, and which is intelligible, refers to a 
distinction of value or of quality, not to the ontological 
separateness of one being from another i®* But the very 
question is: Is qualitative transcendence intelligible 
unless there is ontological separateness between God and 
selves ? If “the filaments which unite the finite spirit to 
its creative source are never severed," and if "the 


+33 Loc.cit. 
2 Ibid., 255. 
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Productive Reason remains at once the sustaining element of 
the dependent life, and the living content, continually 
offering itself to the soul which it has awakened [implying 
separate existence] to the knowledge and quest of itself," 
how account for qualitative differences 2! Why does the 
creation of a soul have to mean "the manufacture of an 
article, which remains throughout something separate from 
its maker..."? May not the Cosmic Womb give birth, cutting 
all filaments, to children whom it through long ages of 
labour and travail has so endowed, that they of their own 
free will find their joy and peace in the production of a 
symphony of love in which unity of purpose rather than 
metaphysical unity of the human and divine purposers is 
enjoyed ? Must the relation be that of part to whole, or 
may it be the relation of many ontologically separate 
musicians so blessed that they may read and play a common 
music under the guidance of the great Conductor ? This may 
mean that Love is not eternal, but it becomes intelligible, 
and it is difficult to see what theoretical as well as 


2 
practical gain is made possible by the alternative. 


33 Loc.ecit. 
2 This theme will be developed in the next chapter. 
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Je Cosmic Teleology 


The realization of purpose involves the voluntary 
fulfilment of a preconceived plan by the selection of proper 
means through a period of time. Since the method of argument 
is "from the structure of experience" Pringle-Pattison sets 
out to see whether, “when purged of demonstrably finite 


"1 the idea of purpose can be applied to the 


accomplishments, 
infinite experience. 

Martineau's reluctance to reject the notion of the use 
of means by God is certainly not evident in Pringle- 
Pattison's thought. To be sure, if Martineau had conceived 
of such means as @ limitation of God's power, he would have 
rejected the idea immediately, but Pringle-Pattison, drawing 
the implications of his metaphysical position, that reality 
is a process in which all the parts are continuous and 
contribute to the whole, immediately discards the notion that 
God makes better adjustments in a foreign existence by 
superinducing other ends on it. 

Nor can operation in accordance with a preconceived plan 
be attributed to God. Pringle-Pattison's reasoning here is 
that it is only from the standpoint of the part that the plan 
of the whole process seems preconceived. To the non- 


discursive understanding of God (to whom "the whole would 


(4) Ibid. , 324. 
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appear as the necessary unity of its members, and the members 
as the necessary differentiation of the whole" ’) a teleologi- 
cal view would mean simply "that reality is a significant 
wigres** and not the realization of a preconceived plan. 

The only meaning, therefore, that teleology has as applied 

to the cosmic process is that "rationality is not a lucky 
accident," that "reason is present at every stage as the 
shaping spirit of the whole."- ‘Thus Pringle-Pattison 
dispenses with the second attribute of human purpose. 

By this time the reader begins to wonder why the word 
purpose is used at all if two thirds of its meaning is found 
inapplicable, except perhaps to predispose him to such an 
unhuman view by appealing to connotations which the word 
purpose no longer denotes. In any case, if this is the way 
to show that the preconception of a plan is a “demonstrably 
finite" accompaniment of purpose, it is not an empirical 
demonstration but simply denies that the structure of 
experience as we know it applies to the Cosmic Person, thus 
proving unfaithful to the method professed. We have simply 
been carried to the point of view of the Absolute, to which 
our experience was to be an index. Nowhere are we told why 
this infinite Experience should be a rational whole of the 
type described. Pringle-Pattison is still using the 
conception he never proves, that the world is what it is 


because God is what he is, on what seems to us to be the 


(33 Teid., 330. (3). Opid.; 331. 
2 Loc.cit. 
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mere assumption that God's rationality would not be ultimate 
if time were as real for him as it is for us. The difficulty 
is that despite all the empirical ornamentation the 
unconsciously dominating motive is the defense of a 
rationalistic conception of reality which comes very near 

to Spinozistic Substance, due to its condemnation of the 
notion that anything could exist which was not in the Whole 
from the beginning. 

This comes out in Pringle-Pattison's discussion of 
volition, the third aspect of purpose as we know it. Having 
rejected the other two, he introduces this discussion with 
the statement that any whole is philosophically meaningless 
"unless we read into ... [it] a specific content from our own 


"1 the importance, therefore, of the idea of 


experience... 
purpose and its correlate, satisfaction, is that they bring 
us back to feeling and will, “which are incontestable marks 
of any experience known to us, and apart from which value is 


an unmeaning phrase."* 


Without conation, purpose, and 
realization “value ... becomes an abstraction."> Obviously 
the question now is: Can the defect which conation and 


purpose imply in human experience be attributed to God ? 


2 Ibid., 3355. 
3 Loc. cit. Of this idea he does not see the full 
significance in his realistic epistemology of value. 


2 Ibid., 3354. 
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There can be no doubt that Pringle-Pattison strains to 
make conation play a part in the experience of the Absolute. 
But the way in which he removes defect is typical of his 
method of argument at critical points. 

Since in our judgments of value we should never 
experience satisfaction “if we did not believe that we were 

sitar sub _ specie universi or from the standpoint of the 
whole," these very judgments "seem to postulate a satisfaction 
of the Absolute itself" which we ieee. In other words, we 
take it, unless God lived in complete realization of value, 
our judgments of value, not having their source in a universe 
in which these values were realized, would fail to give us 
the satisfaction resulting in the confidence "to stake our 
all on them."~ And the only way in which Pringle-Battison 
settles the problem of defect involved in the fulfilment of 
desire is by agreeing with Bosanquet, that in God "the 
contradiction of a conation co-existing with fruition must be 
realised,"> and by holding that this may be one of the 
paradoxes of religion. He agrees with Spinoza “against 
transferring the idea of choice to a sphere where it is 
inapplicable, and thus founding the universe and its 
constitution upon a groundless act," but he insists that 
“will, not as a meaningless freedom of choice but in the 


sense of continuously affirming and possessing one's 


(4) Teaas, 3351 (3) Ipia., 356. 
2 Loc.cit. 
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saperieaese4 may be attributed to God. This, however, is an 
evasion of the question, especially since Pringle-Pattison 
admits that such continuous self-affirmation is only "the 
ideal" of the finite individuals which are supposed to 
furnish the clue to the infinite experience. The unwarranted 
transition from conation to will completes the deception 
which enables him to continue thinking of God's life not as 
one of want but as of self-affirmation in the finite which 
is "the divine necessity" or"the fundamental character of 
the divine life."* This divine necessity he speaks of as 
"'the eternal purpose'" of God, deprecating the association 
of time which even this phrase retains. Finally, as if 
afraid that the discussion has reduced the life of God to 
that of a dream, he suggests that effort is involved in 
God's activity, "nay ... difficulty." 

What, however, does either effort or difficulty mean 
apart from the very want (even to keep on affirming 





oneself) which by intellectual somersaults has been both 
attributed and denied to God in the attempt to make a place 
for values in the very nature of things, where they must 
exist fixed and immutable, like Plato's Ideas. A want-less 
God, Pringle-Pattison fears, would become a cold Intellect, 
and yet his conception of an ultimate rerum natura 


‘3; Ibid., 339. 
2) Ibid., 340. 
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completely satisfied, safe against the inroads of time, as we 


shall see, freezes God. 


K. God and Time 


If God's experience is a realized and rational whole, 
then time, at least in its aspect of not-yetness, would have 
to be denied it. For a view in which the being of a Personal | 
God is constituted by "Truth, Beauty, Goodness, Love," and 
not merely self-conscious existence in partial possession of 
these and striving for more ,- the meaning of time as we 
struggling creatures know it cannot be ascribed to God who 
is better described as eternal. And this is Pringle- 
“Fattison's solution. Yet his discussion begins as usual 
with the insistence that since appearance is not illusion 
but reality, and since our own experience is still to be the 
clue to God's, time cannot be a cosmic illusion since time is 
concretely real in the continuous "melting" of one moment of 
our experience in another. Once more, then, the empirical 
spirit is in evidence. Eternity cannot be ascribed to God 
unless we find it in some sense in our own experience. 


+33 Cf. ibid., 390 and 430-5. 
2) $@f. ibid., 43h. 
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Eternity, however, does not mean timeless/either in the 


sense that valid truths are timeless or in the sense of 
endlessness or non=-temporality. All mathematical views of 
time are abstractions from the immediate experience of time, 
while eternity must be the correlative of time rather than 
its logical contradictory. Time cannot exist without 
eternity and vice-versa. An illustration of this is our 

own immediate experience of the moments of time as a whole. 
"In the compresence which is thus an essential feature of our 
consciousness of time we therefore already realize, though 
doubtless on an infinitesimal scale, the nature of an eternal 
ebnncioennenets for the divine consciousness may be 
considered a “totum simul" or an immediate intuition of a 
tremendous specious present within which "human distinctions 
of past and future @isappear."* 

Two comments may be made in the argument thus far. In 
the first place, no matter how much God's specious present 
is enlarged, within our known specious present as defined by 
Pringle-Pattison it is the experience of the present dying 
away into the past and surging forward into the future that 
is stressed. If Pringle-Pattison is to be faithful to his 
method, must he not show why these elements should not be 
present im an expanded specious present, instead of assuming 
eternity for God and then finding an analogy in human 
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experience ? But, secondly, eternity now simply means the 
fact that self-consciousness is a unity through the presence 
of memory. It is only a certain kind of temporal experience, 
indeed the only kind we know, for time as broken up into 


distinct moments is an abstraction, the way in which we 


conceive time after we have experienced it. If eternity be 


defined as the unity of sonsciousness, then it is not the 
correlate of time but simply time as any conscious being 
knows it if he is conscious at all. Thus, only if time is 
abstractly conceived as moments separate from each other, is 
eternity, as the consciousness of all these separate moments 
at a glance, to be distinguished from time. But since time 
is the very characteristic of that unity of experience which 
is our immediate consciousness, and within which we can dis- 
tinguish moments, there is no need for the word eternity as 
a@ correlate of time since time rightly conceived needs nones 
Therefore, not only is time the characteristic of the divine 
specious present, in that within it past, present, and future 
may be conceptually distinguished, but these three distinc- 
tions are elements within one experience of duration 
experienced as a whole, for neither God nor human beings 


make a whole out of past, present,and future, but these are 


rather elements in a whole experience with which they begin. 


(1) This discussion of time and eternity will be continued 


in Chapter VI, where Tennant's more empirical view is 
considered. 
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But eternity means more than this unity of the specious 
present for Pringle-Pattison. It really is the attribution 
to God of a unity of cons¢iousness') whose span is so great 
that the whole temporal process of the universe is included 
within it, and further, is known, not little by little 
(which is the defect of temporal knowledge) but as an organic 
whexert Now, however, the problem has insensibly shifted, 
and is no longer the question of the sense in which time as 
we know it may be attributed to God, but of the way in which 
He knows the world-process. Since to know means to know the 
purpose of, "the eternal view of the time-process is not the 
view of all its stages simultaneously, but the view of them 
as elements or members of a completed purpose.""* And the 
meaning of time also has been changed. "Time is not an 
element in which consciousness passes, or a procession which 
passes before consciousness ,"> but it is "the abstraction of 
unachieved purpose or purpose on the way to achievement."* 
The ground: for this meaning of time is that mental experience 
is not a mere process but @ conative process toward some end” 
in the light of which the future and the past are 
distinguished. Since time in this sense means incomplete 
achievement of purpose, and since we saw that the defective- 
ness involved in the notion of purpose could not be applied 
3) Gf. ibid., 355. bi} Ibid., 358. 


Ibid., 358. 5) Cf. ibid., 557. 
3 Ibid., 356. 
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to God, time can only be attributed to finite human beings, 
and not to God, who, because he sees all the stages of the 
time-process as members of his own completed purpose, is 
therefore eternal. Consequently, eternity as applied to God 
is only another way of saying not only that the whole world- 
process is knwewn by God as we know our specious present but 
also that he knows it not as we do incompletely, but as a 
completed purpose. The @ifference is that the stages of the 
cosmic process which we view as contingent, “side by side," 
are felt by God as necessary parts in a whole, the end or 
4 
whole being felt in every part. Pringle-Pattison goes so 
far as to say that whatever independence selves might have, 
all is open to God. "The divine idea of ‘a mind and life’ 
would therefore be the very life itself, experienced as 
significant because experienced as a whole, and, what is more, 
as part of the meaning of the all-inclusive whole." 
All that Pringle-Pattison has done is to redefine the 
position in terms of words which have temporal connotations 
but which have in reality lost every feature of time as we 
know it. Even if time is the abstraction of gueveaes then 
(1) Cf. ibid., 361, 362. A similar conception of time and 
eternity, defined in terms of the life of desire and its 
fulfilment, and similarly confused with metaphysical time, 
or durée réeelle, pervades A.E. Taylor's Faith Of A Moralist, 
Cf. especially, 74 ff. 

42) Ibid., 365. 

3) Yet time is not the abstraction of purpose, but the 
characteristic form of the unity of self-consciousness 


which is the conditio sine qua non of any purpose which 
may unify desires but not the self. Cf. Chapter VI, 350ff 
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the 'not-yetness’ and 'no-moreness'’ with which our experience 
is saturated and to which our experience of time is supposed 
to be due is lost in the Divine Experience of Completed 
Purpose which does not mean purpose as we know it. We have 
been told how an eternal experience might be conceived but 
not why it should be so conceived. When Pringle-Pattison 
answers McGilvary's objections: (a) that God is in ‘untimed 
time' since for him the order of events can bring neither 
novelty nor anxiety, and (b) that God therefore can never 
have an “inkling” of expectation or suspense, he simply says 
to (a) that "it is an unreasoning procedure to seek to 


«1 ona that 


transfer this attitude to a universal Spirit, 
time is “somehow transcended in the ultimate Experience on 
which we depend." And his answer to (b) is that God can 
have an inkling into the suffering of creatures in time 
since "it is everywhere the mark of the higher and wider 
experience to comprehend the lower and narrower." 

But this clearly misses the point. For the analogy he 
suggests, that God is to the parent as the parent is to the 
child with whom he can share joy and sorrow, is false, since 
the only reason why the parent can understand his child is 
that he once experienced similar joys and sorrows while God, 
8 Ibid., 30%. 


Ibid., 365. 
3 Loc.cit. 
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unlike the parent, never, on Pringle-Pattison's view, 
could experience a ‘not-yet.’ The difference between man's 
experience of time and God's is not one of degree but of 
quality. As long as eternity meant the unity of God's 
greater time-span there was no need of transcendence of the 
time process rightly understood. But when God's eternity was 
interpreted as experience of the whole temporal process 
including our own as a realized purpose then man's experience 
no longer was serving as an index to it. 

This whole discussion, furthermore, confirms the 
contention that the independence of selves is really lost. 
For how, so long as man has free-will, can God know a future 
series of consequences which we must decide to realize ? 
Martineau, realizing this difficulty, rightly denied God's 
foreknowledge of human actions. It is only as selves are 
simply parts of the divine experiences that fore-knowledge is 
possible, unless we are going to say that freedom and fore- 
knowledge are somehow compatible in God, and then once more 
break the promise to be empirical. 

The summary of this chapter on Time shows that 
what has happened is not the promised development of what is 
found in appearance, but its development to a stage which has 
lost all contact with human experience. "Time, then, seems 
one with the existence of the finite; and although the 


experience and the relations of time must be represented in 
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the infinite Experience, this must be in a way which 
4 
transcends our human perspective." The logical conclusion 
of this position is expressed in the next sentence but one. 
It was a silent presupposition of the argument that time 
cannot be taken ... as ultimately real; that is to say, 
time, with all its implications of development and 
progress, is an aspect of facts within the universe,... 
not ... a containing element in which the Absolute ... 
exists, and through which it peel it garnering new 
being and perfections as it proceeds. 
Such a growing universe is set aside as “intrinsically 
incredible!’ and the rejection of this notion at critical 
points is due to instinctive feeling” and’ the ultimate 
conviction, supposedly corroborated by religious experience, 
that values are completely realized at the very core of the 
universe and are not created. Man, as part of the universe, 
may grow but his ideals reflect immutable realities. "The 
reality of the ideal and its infinite transcendence of finite 
attainment is the very note of moral and religious experi- 
enee.** The Idea of God is an extended rejection of any 
attempt to introduce the least bit of contingency into 


the Ideals of the universe. 


Ibid., 367. 

Loc.cit. 

Gio, ibids, 372, 376. 
Eeigs, 562. GE. 3635, 395. 
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Le. Conclusions 


In the foregoing it may have been noticed that only 
Pringle-Pattison's positive argument has been held to be 
inconclusive and inadequate. His rejection of the rational- 
ism of naturalism on the one hand and that of Absolutism on 
the other, his insistence, in other words, that the unique- 
ness of human experience be recognized is heartily endorsed. 
The weakness of the positive argument for God has been 
indicated. Unfortunately, Nédoncelle is correct when he 
says: 

Son [Pringle-Pattison's] souci de sauver toutes les 

tendances _philosophiques les plus diverses laisse 

& sa pensée une imprécision peut-étre incurable et 

qui fait une contraste pénible avec 1 "exactitude[?] 

constante de son langage. Finalement il se réfugie 

dans un aveu d'impuissance...... Danstous les ouvrages 

de Pringle-Pattison, on peut glaner des phrases ot il 

demande que les difficultés théoriques p'entament pas 

le bloc de nos certitudes primordiales. 
Pringle-Pattison himself accepts Mr. Yeats' statement that 
"'whatever of philosophy has been made poetry is alone 
permanent. '""° 


The following propositions may help to bring together 


the more important points in this extended discussion. 


+33 Nédoncelle, LPR, 92. 
2 I0G, vii. 
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1. The use of the empirical method and the coherence 
criterion of truth in the interpretation of experience 
implies that teleological explanation alone is 
philosophical (but empiricism demands that any particular 
end be held tentatively until verified). 

2. Mechanical explanation is tautologous and does not 
adequately explain the appearance of unique differences 
in the process of evolution (but teleology must prove 
and not presuppose, any specific kind of unity, and time 
is not philosophically negligible). 

3. The organic relation of mental activity to the nature 
of things guarantees the validity of therealistic theory 
of knowledge and the assertion, specifically, that 
secondary and tertiary qualities are real (but the 
professed creativity of mind is thus denied, and both 
the doctrine of organicity and the theory of knowledge 
presuppose an idealistic metaphysics). 

4. Appearances are always true of reality in different 
degrees (but this leads to the rejected formal coherence), 

5. Since man's moral consciousness testifies to the redlity 
of ideals, without whose presence within him man's moral 
progress would be inexplicable, God is said to exist(but 
our admittedly imperfect knowledge of the ideal implies 
that we do not need the presence of perfection for 


progress, and the eye-metaphor involved in the underlying 
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theory of moral knowledge overlooks the fact that 
goodness is a@ dynamic relational quality created by man 
in interaction with nature). 

6. The self is a unique conscious unity possessing freedom 
of will and relative independence from other selves and 
God, though the limitations in finite relationships are 
somehow transcended by God (but no empirical reason is 
given for this transcendence, and the confusion of 
ontological with cultural independence, the emphasis on 
the part-whole relationship, and the denial of creation 
leave no place for the alleged independence of selves). 

7 Purpose as applied to God ultimately means that 
conation and fruition without want somehow exist in the 
nature of God who continually reaffirms his experience 
(but in this discussion every aspect of purpose as 
experienced is denied, the promise of empirical 
procedure is violated, and the argument ultimately rests 
on the supposed sanction of religious experience for 
contradiction). 

8. The eternity of God means that the whole time-process 
exists in God's experience as the specious present does 
for human beings, and since time is only the abstract 
form of unachieved purpose, it can be attributed only to 
the part and not to God (but once more professed 


empirical procedure is violated, terms are used 
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ambiguously, and religious experience and subjective 


‘convictions are substituted for argument at critical 


points). 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE HALTING EMPIRICISM IN WARD'S THEISTIC MONADISM 


A. Ward's Intellectual Development 


James Ward (1843-1925) at nineteen was “writing to warn 
his sisters that not the most virtuous life is of the 
slightest use for salvation without the direct intervention 
of christ."! It was with such narrow, evangelical, religious 
ideas and a love of nature that Ward began serious study at 
twenty for the Congregational ministry at Spring Hill College 
near Birmingham (afterwards incorporated in Mansfield 
College, Oxford), where he was commended for his ‘scientific 
mode of thought.' 


(1) Ward, EIP, 10. Unless otherwise stated all other 
references will be to Ward's works. 
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But his studies at Berlin under Dorner and Trendelenburg 
soon produced a change in his mode of thinking, and the 
problem of immortality and the relation between mind and 
matter began to trouble him. ‘Enamoured of philosophy,’ he 
determined to attend Lotze's lectures at Gdttingen, and the 
fundamental characteristics of the latter's thought are 
evident throughout Ward's works, for Lotze's emphasis on 
personality and the application of empirical methods turned 
Ward away from the pantheism which was attracting him. (On 
Ward's Psychology Herbart and his followers, in addition to 
Lotze, had no little influence.) It is not surprising that 
in 1872 Ward, his acquired liberalism having caused him and 
others much trouble, left the ministry and became a non- 
collegiate student in the University of Cambridge. 

There Henry Sidgwick’ was his greatest benefactor. 

“His thwarted Evangelicism, based on that deeper craving of 
his nature to teach and serve humanity, found new life and 
hope in Sidgwick and the work and ideals that he held mee 
After a year of work in physiology at Leipzig, in 1876, Ward 
returned to Cambridge and lectured on Psychology, Modern 
Philosophy, and ain mation: and in 1881, through Sidgwick's 
help, he was elected to a College lectureship in Moral 
Science. As a result of lectures and papers read before the 
(1) Cf. EIP, 92. Ward has said: ‘If I am anything at all, 
I owe it to two men, Hermann Lotze and Henry Sidgwick.' 


Cf. loc.cit. 
(2) EIP, 64. 
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Moral Science Club, the famous article on Psychology in the 
ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica took shape, was 
revised for the eleventh edition, which was published in 
1911, and his life-long dream was realized in 1918 when his 
Psychological Principles, which turned over anew the 
psychological soil in England and planted better seeds, 

was printed. 

In the meantime, in 1894, Edinburgh privileged him with 
an Honorary Degree. |! And in the same year he was offered 
and accepted the Gifford Lectureship which resulted in the 
publication in 1889 of Naturalism and Agnosticism, comple- 
mented by the Gifford Lectures delivered at St Andrews in 
1907-10 and published in 1911 as the Realm of Ends. We may 
conclude this sketch by quoting an appreciation (which would 
not be lamented by other contemporaries) given by A.E.Taylor 
in his review of this last work. 

It is superfluous to summarise the argument of 

a book which all who care seriously for philosophy 

in Great Britain may be expected to study closely, 

sentence by sentence, for themselves, and elaborate 

criticism is hardly possible to a reviewer who 

agrees so thoroughly with all the main positions 

contended for that his natural impulse is simply 


to thank God that,we have such a philosopher as 
Dr Ward among us. 


(1) He was also a member of the Institut de France, and 
a charter member of the British Academy. 
(2) Quoted in EIP, 88, from Mind, 21 (1912), 427. 
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B. Ward's Philosophical Empiricism 


"The dream of a system of knowledge without assumptions 
only results in assumption[s] which are disconnected and in 
all probability opposed. Here we are in mediis rebus, and 
here we must begin whether we will or no; but without 
assumptions at the outset we cannot begin at all." For Ward, 
evidently, there is no way to truth about this world which 
leads not through empiricism. The sciences all make 
assumptions, and it is the task of philosophy to "find the 
final and all-conditioning assumption..." Philosophy, 
however, must not only criticize the fundamental concepts 
of the sciences but it must complement them by discovering 
the relation of the true, the beautiful, and the good to the 
soul, the world, and God. It must, as Goethe said,approach 
problems "nach allen Seiten," and in every instance, Ward 
continues, procedure must be from the more known in mediis 
rebus to the less known. * Induction in any universe of 
discourse must be followed by deduction but never to a point 
where the particulars on which induction was based lose their 
uniqueness. Philosophy for Ward represents reason, "the 
subjective factor which by its theoretical and practical 
demands helps us to determine our nod 6TH) and to find our 
AGAM, 4. 

Loc.cit. 


Cf. EIP, 186. 
Cf. EIP, 279. 
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bearings"; | while science represents the analytic under- 


standing. 

But philosophy, as indicated in the first quotation, 
also has its postulate, and this, Ward tells us, is "that 
of the unity and rationality of all experience, theoretical 


and practical alike." 


Yet Ward's conception of this unity 
and rationality is not pervaded by the subtle rationalism 
found underlying Pringle-Pattison's thought. Ward holds that 
"the first requisite of philosophy is organic coherence," 
Since "it cannot ... have two independent growing points. "> 
But rationality is itself only an ideal of pure reason, and 
we cannot begin with the certainty of its attainment. 
Indeed, the only certainties are the immediate qualities of 
sensation and the realms of pure reason, but neither of these 
constitute knowledge. Thus, the philosopher must begin where 
he is with the trust that the real is the rational and 
"letting knowledge grow from more to more" hope that the 
original confidence will be justified.* At the beginning 
the philosopher must strive to be systematic, though Ward 
believes that philosophy can never be complete. ° "To advance 
(4) EIP, 184. One is reminded of William James' essay "The 
Sentiment of Rationality," which strikes the same note 
which Borden Parker Bowne was playing at the same time. 
2 EIP;) 111. 
) ROR. 22. 
4. ERLE.» 23 
5 Cf.vibid., 22, and EIP, 30. This is one of the lessons 
which Ward taught A.E. Taylor who emphasizes, as a result 


of Ward's influence, “the impossibility of eliminating 
contingency from Nature." Muirhead, CBP, II, 271. 
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continuously and to be coherent — that, it seems to me should 
be our golden rule," even though the whole procedure will be 
tentative: The rational ideal is flawless, but its function 
is regulative and not constitutive. 

This very fact, however, makes it imperative that (as 
William James would say) practical interests be considered 
in the search for truth, since "practice may enlarge our 
theoretical horizon; and this in a twofold way; it may lead 
into new worlds, and secure new powers. Knowledge we could 
never attain, remaining what we are, may be attainable in 
consequence of higher powers and a higher life, which we may 
morally achieve."* Philosophy can never attain speculative 
certitude, but its hypotheses must be fertile not only 
theoretically but practically; indeed, the two cannot be 
separated in the long run. Here, we must note, an hypothesis 
which works is the guide to further truth than that already 
gained, but the fact that it works is not in itself a test of 
truth. 

Thus there is good reason why G. Dawes Hicks should say 
of Ward: “"... it was well-nigh inevitable that a mind imbued 
as his was with a sense of the importance of testing 
philosophical generalizations by their compatibility or 
incompatibility with empirical details should look upon 


(1 EIP, 301. 
2) EIP, 140. 
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Hegel's idealism as having been too cheaply and easily ach 
Ward is so earnest in his empiricism that he is the first 

to tell the reader where empirical evidence fails him and 
where his empiricism can be called such only because it does 
not contradict experience though carrying him beyond the 
concrete experiential horizon. In Pringle-Pattison rational- 
ism sought empirical foundations; in Ward empiricism becomes 
supplemented at critical points by rationalism, as we shall 


see. 


C. Ward's Conception of Experience 


If philosophy is to begin in mediis rebus, what better 
starting-point is there than the psychology of experience ? 
Thus Ward's philosophy has its base in psychology, whence 
his epistemological, metaphysical, and theological 
investigations proceed. The order of his works illustrates 
this, for the famous article in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
which his Psychological Principles developed, preceded Ward's 
rejection of naturalistic, dualistic, and absolutistic 
metaphysics in the two volumes on Naturalism and Agnosticisn, 
which paved the way for the completion of his philosophy in 
the Realm of Ends. Since our concern is mainly with problems 


So "The Philosophy of James Ward," Mind, 34 (1925), 
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relating to Ward's theism, we shall deal very summarily with 
Ward's psychology and epistemology to which more attention 
will be given in the consideration of Ward's disciple in 
psychology and epistemology, F.R. Tennant. 

For Ward: "Experience is the process of becoming expert 
by experiment."'1 Experience, as the etymology of the word 
implies, is basically conative, and it develops in the 
pursuit of those adjustments to the whole environment (mean- 
ing, perhaps, more than the physical and social) which will 
be most conducive to self=preservation (again ultimately 
meaning more than the physical and social, though at the 
beginning it is only these). "Now we have from the first 
regarded experience not as simply passively mmulded by 
circumstances but as also actively shaped by our own 


"2 aul 


endeavour towards self-conservation and betterment. 
thought and knowledge, then, is initially inspired by but 
not always subservient to, the fundamental desire for self- 
preservation. 

All knowledge, in turn, involves an experiencer and the 


experienced, a subject and an object. The object is not a 


state of the subject but a presengation to it. In addition, 


(1) EB, 548. Here experience indicates a whole mental 
ife. 
(2)__PP, 358. 
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any one object is only a selected part of a "presentational 
eh The subject on the other hand is a complex 
unity of feeling, thought, and conation, a unity in 
variety. 


Experience can not without mutilation be resolved 
into three departments, one cognitive or theoretical, 
one emotional, and one practical....... It is true 
that what we take and what we find we must take and 
find as it is given. But, on the other hand, it is 
also true that we do not take — at least do not take 
up - what is uninteresting;..." [On the next page he 
continues:] "Regarding experience in this wise as 
life, self-conservation, self-realization, and taking 
conation not cognition as kts central features, we 
must conclude that it is not that ‘content' of objects, 
which the subject cannot alter, that gives them their 
place in its experience, but their worth positive or 
meget Fe, their goodness or badness as ends or means 
to life. 


Furthermore, every individual experience is not only a 


unity in duality of subject and object, but its self- 


consciousness is the result of interaction with the not-self 2 


Some of the objects in the objective continuum are other 
people's weatew" into which we read an experience analogous 
to our own, and it is through intercourse with other selves 
that we better understand ourselves and build up a common 
world out of the private objects.” For example, the sun of 
common discourse (as distinct from the object of private 
individual experience) is a construct resulting from the 
interpretation of private experience influenced by social 
Cf. EIP, 333, 4; also NAA, II, 264, 5. 


1 
2) Wek. MER, I3k. 
3) @f. EIP, 236. 


53 Gf: NAA; Tf; "168. 
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discourse, so that knowledge about the self, the world, and 
other selves grows from more to more. Ward is fond of 
quoting Comte's sentence: "Entre l*homme et le monde il faut 
1 *humanité." 

The interaction between subjects is the basis of mutual 
sympathy, understanding, or sympathetic ra ort,* and the 
commerce which human selves have with each other and their 
environment results in the establishment of custom and law 
which expresses the development of part, at least, of 
persons’ natures, so that predictions can often be made about 
their activities. That is, conative human beings find a 
certain adaptation to their environment profitable and they 
"settle down" and develop certain habitual modes of activity 
which become relatively passive in these relations,so that 
attitudes which were once experimental are now taken for 
granted. Human nature then might be considered as partly 
naturata and partly naturans, the former originally having 
been the latter and the latter rooting itself in the former 
(from time to time changing it) and being much less 
predictable, though even in regard to the former laws are 
only statistical. The conception of the regularity of nature 
and its laws is the result of such interaction and subjective 


intercourse.” 


‘33 Cf. EIP, 354. 
2) Cf. NAA, II, 250. 
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This is the historical world, the world in which no 

’ two individuals are alike, though they are not completely 
different. "To reduce these finite centres to appearances 
means, I think, the "Disappearance of Reality" for ae 
The problem for Ward is: Can the rest of reality be similarly 
conceived? In the following we shall outline the more 
pertinent elements of Ward's metaphysics, but we must pause 
to note the more important steps Ward takes in preparation 


for his own positive construction. 


D. Naturalism and Life 


The world as it appears to us is a "tangible, visible, 
sonorous world," but these aspects are completely lost in 
the deductive and mathematical treatment of abstract or 
analytical mechanics, especially as expressed in kinematics. 
The laws of the latter may indeed be found to hold for molar 
bodies, but the difficulties a rigid, mechanical scheme 
encounters in the microscopic realm alone forbid the 
universal application of it. As Ward humorously remarks, 
once the logic of kinematics has taken it to the mere movement 
“of a something that is neither solid nor liquid nor gan. 


(1) EIP, 298. 
2) WAA, I, 140. 
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we find ourselves in Alice's predicament when the Cheshire 
cat disappeared and left her grin before her. The mechanical 
theory, if not before, received its death-blow when physics 
advanced beyond Newton's solid and impenetrable bits of 
extended matter. But Ward's main point is that the strictly 
mechanical account of the universe “was after all but an 
abstract and ideal scheme" which could be applied to the 
concrete world only with the help of the calculus of 
probability, and that from this scheme there was no way back 
to the world as we know it. Such scientific Absolutism is 

no more desirable than philosophical Absolutism. Furthermore, 
if, as a development of strict mechanism maintained, mind is 
a mere epiphenomenon of matter, then the mechanist, in 
holding this conceptual (epiphenomenal) scheme to be true, 

is really presupposing in practice what he denies in theory, 
a connection between matter and mind. 

But naturalism (or mechanism) confronts insuperable 
difficulties when confronted with the data of biology. 
Biological evolution is much more easily explained by natural 
selection plus teleological factors, it being impossible 
otherwise to account for the complex structure of organisms. 
By the teleological factor Ward does not mean, as Martineau 
seemed to, the old view that each species was immediately 
designed and directly fashioned to occupy a fixed place in 
a particular plan of creation, but a factor, "analogous to 


that of Lamarck," which, involving sentient life in the 
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satisfaction of needs, “is operative and essential throughout 


all biological evolution."’ 


The presence of the self- 
preserving activity in human beings is indubitable, and 
Ward's problem once more is: Can mind be made co-extensive 
with life (and eventually inorganic matter)? 

The cheracteristic of life is its tendency to conserve 
itself. While organic evolution, therefore, is inexplicable 
if life be regarded as a mere form of energy or a tertium 
guid mediating between matter and mind, the study of mind 
reveals two principles which would render it intelligible. 
An organism differs from a machine both in its ability to 
start its own activity and also in the fact that its function 
determines the structure of its parts. If, then, we can 
borrow from human life the principles of self-preservation 
and subjective or hedonic selection and apply them to the 
actions of plants and animals, the variations of organic 
evolution can be explained. For now the organism, striving 
to preserve itself, selects (as human beings do) those parts 
of the environment and those variations which are conducive 
to its existence. The origin of species, accordingly, is 
due not only to physical but also to psychical activities, 
concentrated practice perfecting function and functions 


(4) NAA, I, 288 ff. 
2) cf. NAA, I, 297. 
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perfecting structures. The growth from lower to higher 
organic forms is more easily explained, for now we can 
suggest that animals, bent on self-preservation, find novel 
and better forms of life and develop and modify further the 
organism already opesauiea): "The creature is bent only on 
filling its skin; but in doing this as pleasantly as may be, 
it gets a better skin to fill, and accordingly seeks to fill 


it differently."* 


Thus, organic life is simply human life 
“writ smaller." 

Whatever else the defects of pan-psychism may be, it 
is difficult to find a better metaphysical account of 
organic evolution. If knowledge of other human beings is 
based on ejective analogy with our own experience, why may 
we not interpret the activities of animals and even plants 
by @ varying scale of psychical organization and ability ? 
Ward, confronted with the facts of organic evolution, has 
given an empirical account of it, not simply by appeal to 
the principle of continuity but by an extension of the same 
empirical method by which we come to the knowledge of other 
selves. The problem now is: Can the analogy of human 


experience be carried further into the inorganic world ? 


re) Cf. NAA, Lis 298 tr 
2 NAA, I, 298; cf. also EB, 72. 
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E. The Unity and Teleology of Nature 


The uniformity or unity of nature for Ward is not an 
axiom which it would be absurd to deny; it is neither self- 
evident, nor a deduction from something that is, nor a brute 
fact. It is rather a postulate of our conative and cognitive 
nature. "The Unity of Nature is the ideal counterpart of the 
actual unity of each individual experience — an ideal towards 
which we first advance when intersubjective intercourse and 
reasoning begin..." Individual experience is first unified 
in accordance with conative interest which is the basis of 
all the categories. The activity and passivity which the 
individual experiences in his personal, causal interaction 
with the “environment” is the basis of his interpretation of 
causality between objects. As a consequence of the develop- 
ment (by intersubjective intercourse) of (a) the experience 
of unifying interest involving agency and passivity, and 
(bo) the analogous interpretation of the field of wiform 
‘events, we are led to postulate the regularity of nature. 

Yet science, concerned only with sequence, sees neither 
transeunt action nor the efficient causality which we 
experience immediately in will. "There is nothing in it, 
therefore, that can possibly discredit that prima facie 
interaction of individual minds, of which the social fabric 


(4), WAA, IL, 255. 
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is a proof." Activity is an ultimate of human experience 
which does not yield to intellectual analysis, which itself 
is an activity. The laws of nature are our formulations of 
events in accordance with our pragmatic, and consequently 
theoretic, interests. The discovery of the laws, not their 
fulfilment, lies with us, and the conformity of the formulae 
to the nature of things remains always to be seen. Thus Ward 
finds that an empirical view of the facts shows that "the 
whole notion of universal and necessary laws of Nature is, 
then, essentially a postulate," but with Kant he agrees that 
it is a postulate we must presuppose for the sake of 
experience or its own disproofs* In so far as nature is 
amenable to laws formed by human intelligence for the sake 
of human ends it may be called teleological. Yet, what can 
the constitution of nature be if it is thus a4 realm of ends 
(from the human standpoint, of course )? 

Here philosophy must supplement science. There is one 
warning we may take from the investigation so far. "From 
the reflective [teleological] judgment as prius to the 
mechanical judgment the way is easy; from the mechanical as 
prius to the reflective there is strictly no way at all." 
Since nature is intelligible, Ward argues, it is either 
intelligent itself, or there is intelligence beyond it. 


: NAA, II, 2h2. 
2 
3 


NAA, II, 250. 
WAA, 272, 273. 
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Again, human beings interact with it or through it, so it is 
either causally efficient itself or there is a causality 
behind ve The final answer is approached as follows. 
Our laws of nature are based on the relations between 
things. However, the inert particles or atoms of science 
are all alike and the mere victims of the push and pull of 
circumstance. "If there are two things in the world 
entitled to exist separated by the whole diameter of being 
they are the so-called reactions of matter and the actions 
of mind." Inertia, which means ‘incapability’, is the 
contrary of both activity and passivity. "Matter does 
nothing, suffers nothing, and knows nothing, that is about 


all we can say about it in psychological terms. What wonder 


then that starting like Berkeley from experience [underlining 


mine], Leibniz should say, quod non agit, non existit."* 


That is, not only are the individuals of the historical 
world as we know it never identical, but "the only things 

of which we have positive knowledge are subjects with 
intrinsic qualities, things that are something in themselves 
and for themselves"; and "the only causes of which we have 
positive knowledge are minds: these have a nature of their 
own and hence can interact, determine, and be determined." 
We know best the interaction of mind with mind, “and this 


+33 Cf. NAA, II, 265. 
2) ROE, 509. 
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must be the basis of our interpretation if we are to under- 
stand at all."' 

It is on this empirical basis that Ward suggests, with 
Leibniz, that for physical atoms and their laws be substituted. 
very elementary spiritual existences with determinate, 
psychical natures whose teleological interactions with 
each other form the ground of our natural ie In 
Spinozistic terms, the essence of each finite being in 
this historical world is its conatus towards well-being, 
and it is of such conatus that the natural world is the 
manifestation. "What is nothing for itself is nothing in 
itseir."9 Accordingly, Ward concludes that reality is 
constituted by a plurality of mental units varying widely 
but continuously in the scale of mental differences. 

But this theory is only the first step toward Ward's 
final theism, though he believed that theism could not be 
established if spiritualism did not supersede metaphysical 
dualism. Ward says: “pluralism, as such, I have confessed, 
‘can never furnish anything deserving to be called a 


philosophical justification of itselr. '"* 


To this we may 
add: "... I am not and never have been a pluralist; though 
I hold and have always held, that experience, from which 
speculation must and therefore always does start, is for us 


primarily an interaction of the Many." In order to know 


6 WAA, II, 279. (4) ROE, 200, 497. 
2) Cf. NAA, 280. EIP, 233, 234, 242. (5) ROE, 95. 
(3) BIP, 234. Cf. also ROE, 21. : 
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why Ward was never satisfied with absolute or non-theistic 
pluralism, we must understand the pluralistic explanation 


of nature and its laws. 


F. Pluralism and Its Limits 


It cannot be too strongly emphasized that Ward, though 
at times he seems ty oe not merely appealing to an abstract 
principle of continuity to extend the analogy of human 
experience into the very depths of the inorganic world. This 
principle is set to work as a further justification of the 
more important idea that nothing could exist which, in 
Platonic terms, could neither affect nor be affected. This, 
in terms of concrete experience, means that the inorganic 
world must be composed of an indefinite (and not Leibniz's 
less empirically conceived infinite) number of active 
peings. Now Ward quite frankly admits that in thinking of 
these beings as conative, cognitive, and emotional, the 
pluralist is in difficulty, for in the inorganic world there 
are no signs of preference and striving such as those found 
in the vegetable, animal, and human kingdom, and Ward 
realizes that the pan=-psychist must account for natural 
law in terms of these very elementary spiritual beings. 

His task therefore is to show how, in a world where there are 


no signs of preference, natural law is explicable by striving 
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beings. 

Here Ward's empirically derived conviction that 
existence must be active is supplemented by appeal to the 
law of continuity.1 The result is the postulation of monads 
at the bottom of the existential ladder which are conscious 
only of momentary pleasure and pain and motivated simply by 
their ceiaes of self-conservation. Thus, the beings of 
the inorganic world operate entirely on hedonistic princi- 
ples, The whole of reality may now be described as a realm 
of ends, provided that ‘end' includes the unforeseen goal 
as well as the foreseen. It so happens that this lowest 
realm is the basis (though there are levels even within it) 
of the vegetable and animal kingdoms and together they form 
the means of subsistence and intercourse for the human 
kingdom on which they themselves do not depend. 

If now we remind ourselves of the prevalence of custom 
and of the constancy which makes possible the statistical 
calculation of the activities of large human aggregates, we 
can easily account for the existence of natural law, no 
longer by disregarding the quality of things in favor of 
quantity, but in terms of the habits formed by these bare 
monads who are probably influenced merely by their aversion 
for pain. For the pluralist the notion of chaos is 


unmitigated nonsense, and he consequently starts with an 


(1). 62. BOs. .62. 
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inchoate state of definitely characterized monads whose very 
definiteness automatically reduces the number of possibilities 
of action. That is, each monad has a law of his being, as it 
were, and not an external law imposed upon him. Nor is there 
any prius of law to which he must conform. He must be 
himself, and himself he must be, and on these ‘rocks' is the 
natural order built. "At the start then the order that is 

to be has still to become: everything is inchoate but 


uf Natural law is the outcome of the 


nothing chaotic... 
strivings of these lower monads to maintain themselves in an 
environment constituted by the unique natures of other monads, 
all of whom settle at convenient levels and desire novelty 
probsahly in accordance with the degree of their psychical 
complexity and capacity. ‘All nature ... is regarded as 
plastic and evolving like mind: its routine and uniformity 
being explained on the analogy of habit and heredity in the 
individual, of custom and tradition in society; while its 
variety is attributed to spontaneity in some forn. '* Habit 
is the result of original spontaneity, and consequently on 
the pluralistic view not only are there no laws prior to 
events, but laws are themselves the result of the contingency 
which is at the core of things in the conations of the monads. 
Harmony for the pluralist is to be achieved. 

This contingency is not chance, since every action is 
motivated and there is always selection of that part of the 
(4) BOE, /71. (2) ROE, 7h. 
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environment most conducive to self-preservation. ‘The 
tendency at any moment is simply towards more life, simply 
growth; but this process of self-preservation imperceptibly 
but steadily modifies the self that is preserved. '! The 
essential difference between man and the lowest monad is 

that though both are motivated by the best modus vivendi, 

the monad is the victim of comparatively blind impulse and 
man is conscious of the ends he desires. Man himself, 
however, advances by trial and error "from animality to 
rational personality through intersubjective intercourse," 
Since reason develops only in society. But the whole 

natural development is not merely the unrolling of the cosmic 
scroll on which all is already laid out, but there is novelty, 
the creation of new and unpredictable features (or epigenesis) 
all along the line of evolution. 

(Time is taken much more seriously by Ward than by 
Pringle-Pattison, as this doctrine of contingency - which 
Pringle-Pattison thought meant either nothing new for the 
whole or chance - shows, but in considering the relation of 
time to God, Ward allows for only a functional relation of 
a supra-temporal God to time, and is consequently not far 
removed at this point from point e-raviaeees 

Pluralism cannot, therefore, be condemned for inability 
to explain law. On the other hand, there are difficulties 





33 ROE, 79, 80. 
2) Cf. ROE, 471, and see Chapter VI, 350 ff. 
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in it which the theistic hypothesis would alleviate without 
giving up the essence of pluralism. To be sure, the 
application of the principle of continuity beyond man would 
lead to the hypothesis of a society of higher types of being 
which, to some extent, control and modify the destiny of 
human and sub-human species, and such an hypothesis would 
indeed account for the natural beauties which cannot be 
explained by sexual selection and ‘utilitarian principles' 
alone. (Once more the principle of continuity is used for 
empirical explanation and not abstractly only, but Ward 
seems to be stressing the compatibility of such a spiritual 
order with pluralism and is not himself convinced that there 
is enough empirical evidence for one.)! And the pluralist, 
searching for unity, might go further and postulate a Supreme 
Person, who, though ultimately a finite primus inter pares, 
might be so different in kind (as well as degree) that he 
would have more immediate communion with his Svdautuces~ 
and would have intellective intuition rather than discursive 
and symbolic thought, while time in some sense would have to 
be real for him. This postulate, however, seems to be the 
result of a search for unity merely, and since we are not 
told what empirical facts are explained, the principle of 
continuity would be used abstractly, This is perhaps one of 
the reasons why Ward is unsatisfied with pluralism, for his 


ee Cf. ROE, 213. 
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theistic hypothesis has work to do. His main objection to 
pluralism at its upper limit is that more than a mere primus 
inter pares is needed to account for the order of the 
astronomical world which constitutes it a universe and not 

a multiverse. 

But there are difficulties at the lower limit also, for 
how:eapiadni theateskesting #f> tthe 1olukberinyi nomedston wictek 
constitute the lowest ideal limit of the pluralistic universe, 
And, further, how account for the mutual and complementary 
development which results in the closely woven continuity 
from the inorganic to the organic and the conscious world ? 

Finally, pluralism “is sadly far away from the heart's 
aesire,"~ unless there is “also some principle of ‘conserva- 
tion of value' tending to prevent rational, self-conscious 
spirits from kapsing back into merely animal seene.t2 In 
other words, pluralism needs some argument to make evolution 
worth while, for if evolution is to get anywhere and not 
merely be a@ series of cycles, there must be immortality for 
conscious beings in which metaphysical identity is not lost 


and the values already attained become the basis of further 





1 Cf. ROE, 197. 

2 ROE, 214. 

(3 ROE, 2135. The point before this was that pluralism 
needed some doctrine of 'metempsychosis' to prevent a 
Similar lapsing back of the organic into the inorganic. 
Cf. ROE, 212 f. 
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achievement. This, it seems, is what Ward means by the 
conservation of walue, namely, the possibility that all 
“fresh evolution" start from its past achievements and not 

in less favorable conditions, due to the "personal continuity 
between the old constituents and the new."! "In a word, 
without such spiritual continuity as theism alone seems able 
to ensure, it looks as if a pluralistic world were condemned 
to a Sisyphean task. "* 

What the exact implication of "ensure" in this last 
sentence is we do not know, but the sense in which theism can 
ensure the conservation of values an empirical theism must 
define. Ward is now ready to define more exactly the way in 
which an omnipotent, omniscient, perfectly good, transcendent 
and yet immanent God (the theistic hypothesis) is related 
to the world of souls. His argument against pluralism so 
far has shown the necessity of a cosmic Mind in some way 
responsible for the present cosmos. The next step is to see 
what modifications theism makes in pluralism in order to 
give "both unity and reason" to the scheme of things. 


G. God and Creation 


The doctrine of creation itself implies that "theism 


is not simply the possible crown and completion of pluralism," 


+34 ROE, 214. 
2) ROE, 215; cf. below, Chapter V, 228 ff. 
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but modifies it. For now the transcendent Being is not 
beyond the many but “is related to them in a way in which 
none of them is related to the rest: they do not simply 
coexist along with it, they exist somehow (underlining mine) 
in it and through it. 

Ward is perfectly frank in admitting that "there is 
nothing in all our physical experience that compels us to 
admit" that the world is the result of a creative act, but 
"on the other hand there is nothing that would justify us 


in denying it." 


The implicit argument here, we take it, 

is that when a notion is neither empirically justifiable nor 
empirically unjustifiable, then the empirical philosopher may 
accept it provided it seems justified by the rest of his 
empirical theory. To go on, the nearest analogy we may find 
to God's relation to his world is the creative activity of an 
artistic genius who spontaneously embodies his spirit in the 
work he loves, and yet is distinct from it, but even this 
analogy breaks down because the work of art is after all a 
“relative creation" within the world, and there is an 
“impassable gulf" between this and "the absolute creation" 

of the world itself. "The one [the work of art] presupposes 
experience previously acquired, the other is coeval and 
identical with the divine experience itself ... [and] any 


(1) ROE, 231. 
2) ROE, 232. 
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analogy drawn from our experience must then be inadequate to 
such an ed ong 8 

Ward's conception of the relation between the world and 
God is, we see, similar to Pringle-Pattison’s. With the 
latter he agrees that creation cannot mean transeunt 
causation, since that involves an alien datum, and that "God 
is God only as being creative.'"'- Creation is neither a change 
in God nor a change in anything already existing; it simply 
refers to the dependence of the world on Goa. God would be 
nothing without the world, and the world nothing without 
God, "the ground [not cause] of the world's being, its 
ratio essendi."* Again: “If creation means anything, it 
means something so far involved in the divine essence, that 
we are entitled to say, as Hegel was fond of saying, that 
"without the world "God is not God."" 

Thus far it might seem that Ward had lost all 
transcendence, but he explicitly rejects any Spinozistic 


notion of "Deus sive natura," 


or any attempts to identify 
the world with an ubiquitous knower. Though, on analogy 
with our experience, will and presentation may be attributed 
to God's experience, this cannot mean that either precedes 
the other, for creation "is at once ‘pure activity' and 


‘original insight,'! idea and deed, life and ieee "God 


i) Ipid., 240. (k) Ibid., 233. 
2) Thid,, 23%. $2 Cf. ROE, 234. 
5) Ibid., 233. 6) ROE, 240. 
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is transcendent to it [his creation], for it is not God, pus 
his utterance and manifestation; and yet, because it is his 
utterance and because he ever sustains it, he is immanent 

in it, it is his continuous creation." Thus, Pringle- 
Pattison and Ward are at one as to the relation of God to 
the world. Both insist that God is nothing without the world 
and that He is transcendent though not prior temporally to 
it, statements which to us at least seem completely 
contradictory as they stand. Goa's immanence does not mean 
that God is nothing but the world, and his transcendence 
does not mean that he could be conceived to exist without 


a world or what Ward calls "the Many ."* 


Ward does not say 
explicitly whether this Many includes human beings as well 
as the monads constituting the physical world, in spite of 
his recognition that Nature is the “prelude to Mind," ? ana 
whether God could be God without human beings but only sub- 
human species. In any case, one may be willing to grant the 
idea of creation, even if "it is impossible ~v.. that 
experience should directly give rise to it at ai1,""* but it 
is difficult to believe that God transcends and yet is 
nothing without the world. 

Loc.cit. 

Cf. ibids, 141 f. 


Tbid., 262, 264. 
ROE, 232. 
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The difficulty may, however, be removed if a distinction 
is drawn (not a separation made) between God's ontological 
being and his moral being. It might then without contra- 


diction be said that God's moral being, | 


for example, his 
goodness, would be diminished without the world, though his 
existence as an ontological person is still conceivable. Of 
course this is the very distinction which Pringle-Pattison 
and Ward would not accept, since God ultimately for them 
always existed as the complete realization of the highest 
values which constitute permanent characteristics of his 
ontological nature, and we should be accused of actually 
hypostatizing the distinction made. But we nevertheless 
persist that a more correct conception of God's moral nature 
plus an hypothesis would save us from such an accusation. 
Perhaps it will be best to outline the suggested alternative 
first. 

If by God's moral goodness is meant the consistent 
willing of the good, which, as both Ward and Pringle- 
Pattison would agree, is the creation of a world in which 
free—beings might achieve moral character, then we may hold 
that the achievement of this purpose, that God's goodness 
materially (as opposed to formally) conceived, is nothing 
(impossible) without the existence of the world and men. 


(1) This would involve God's social being, so far as we 
know. 
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God's moral goodness, however, would not be affected by his 
failure to achieve his end. It would then be intelligible 
to say that God's material goodness is nothing without the 
world and man though his ontological being is still 
possible and not structurally dependent on the existence 

of the creation, For God tobe creator of the world and man 
does not necessarily mean that he could not or did not exist 
pefore his creation, much as his moral and social being 
depended on the creation of the world and man. God, before 
the creation would still be (at least) a unitas multiplex 
of will, cognition, and feeling, though all of these are 
dependent for their development on the existence (again 
assuming pan-psychism) of the world and man. This implies 
that the creation of the physical world (assuming the truth 
of pan-psychism) as well as man was an event in time. To 
this Ward would object for two reasons. 

First, as he and Pringle-Pattison insist, God is 
inconceivable apart from the world. But we may simply 
suggest (1) that they themselves have insisted that God is 
more than just the world (or other than a determination of 
the world), and if this means ontologically transcendent 
it is contradictory to say that God cannot exist apart from 
the world. All that the statement can mean is that God's ( 
achievement of his purpose is impossible apart from the 


world. (2) Leaving aside the creation of the physical world 
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for the moment, their views must take account of the fact 
that human selves are, if science is to be trusted, new 
additions to the history of the cosmos, and that God, 
consequently, must have existed before their appearance. 
Human beings, therefore, (unless time is ultimately unreal 
as Pringle-Pattison tried to maintain) are not necessary to 
God's ontological existence, though by hypothesis they are 
necessary to the fulfilment of his moral purpose, though not 
to his moral purpose. On this view we can still say that 
God's goodness,thatis his good will, is as eternal as he is. 
This, to be sure,does not tell us how creation is possible, 
but creation we admit with Ward( and Pringle-Pattison) is 
something empirically inconceivable, yet not only not 
necessarily absurd, but the rational justification of 
transcendence and human free-will. 

(3) But if God's ontological nature is possible without 
man, is his existence possible without the physical world ? 
Now, though we shall give reasons for denying the pan- 
psychistic view of the physical world in favor of a view 
which equates the world with God, though not God with the 
world, we may say that if the creation of human spirits 
out of nothing is possible (and this is only our way of 
saying that we do not know how creation takes place, but 
that so far as our knowledge does extend it is a new fact in 


the history of God), then the world too may be said to 
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constitute a new fact for God without any greater intrinsic 
difficulty than the admission of creation itself. For Ward 
creation out of nothing means that God had no external 
datum; for us it means this and more, that a God existed 
whose purpose to create a oe and man preceded the 
actual creation in which however He is continually immanent 
as its source. God purposed to be a Father before He was 
one, and though his children depend on him, his fatherhood 
(and grand-fatherhood) depends on them but not his exist- 
ence, this being the minimum meaning of God's transcendence. 
On this view the idea of creation still remains a mystery 
buy the contradiction of a transcendent being whose existence 
is nevertheless dependent on his creation is avoided. But 
Ward's other objection, to which this brings us, must be 
faced. 
Second: 

There is equally little to support the view of creation 

as an event that occurred at a finite date in the past 

-.-- Whatever the reason or motive for creation may 

have been... it seems "absolutely inconceivable," as 

v. Hartmann put it, "that a conscious God should wait 

halfan eternity content without a good that ought to 

be." 
To this it may be answered: (1) whether we like it or no it 
does seem that God did wait‘half an eternity’ before human 
(1) Equating the inorganic world with God, as we do, the 

only meaning creation of the world has for us, is the 

production of that physical order most conducive to 


human values and moral growth. See Chapter V1I,356 ff. 
(2) ROE, 233. 
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beings were created, though we have no reason to suppose that 
God was content with this. (2) God, it is conceivable and 
we suggest, did not have enough power to remove the obstacles 
within his own nature which prevented him from fulfilling his 
purpose to create (the world) and man. This hypothesis does 
not destroy God's moral goodness, but it does limit his 

power and indicates that the obstruction did not overcome 
Him though it deterred him. The nature of this dvdyxn 

which needed persuasion (in Platonic terms) will be described 
in Chapter VII, butitismentioned here because it does render 
intelligible the fact that man at least did not appear sooner 
on the cosmic horizon. (3) Ward's idea that creation 
involves no external limitation but self-limitation on God's 
behalf "seems [as he says] to imply a prior state in which it 
was absent whereas a limitation held to be permanent — as we 
hold creation to be — suggests some ultimate dualism rather 
than an ultimate unity."1 Interestingly enough, Ward defends 
himself against this notion by a mathematical illustration 
which by its very nature as logical cannot suffice here, and 
he adds: "We do not say that God comes into being with the 
world, but only that as ground of the world he limits 
himself: duality in unity is implied here as in all 
experience, but not adempan le This, indeed, does save 


(1 Ibid., 243. 
2) Wetec; 2uk: 
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Ward from the accusation of dualism, but it is difficult to 
see how he is saved from the implication that self-limita- 
tion was a temporal act before which that for which limita- 
tion took place the world and man was non-existent, It does 
not suffice (as we have tried to show) for an empiricist to 
say: "Such an objection is in keeping with our ordinary 
experience confined as that is to temporal processes, but 
it is not applicable to the notion of an absolute ive. 
But much as we object to Ward's positive case for the 
relation between man and God, we can heartily endorse his 
defense against pluralism. Creation, inexplicable though 
it be, does carry Ward beyond the “incomplete and unsatisfy- 
ing" though not inherently inconsistent totality of the 
interacting many of the pluralist. "A plurality of beings 
primarily independent as regards their existence and yet 
always mutually acting and reacting upon each other, an 
ontological plurality that is yet a cosmological unity, 
seems clearly to suggest some ground beyond itself."" As 
Ward says,the very fact that we are the result of creation 
makes it impossible for us to have a clear idea of it. And 
if anyone questions “the use of a hypothesis that can never 


re) 


be directly verified, Ward correctly answers, that "this 


objection rests on a complete misapprehension as to the 


2 Ibid., 241. 


8 Ibid., 243, 4. Cf. below, Chapter VI, 356 ff. 
3) Ibid., 245. 
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function of philosophy" which unlike the particular sciences 
deals with experience as a whole. “But if the idea of 
creation will carry us further [than radical pluralism], 
and if nothing else will, then that idea, it is maintained, 
is rationally justified though it be not empirically 


1 
verified." 


He. Theistic Monadism and Personalism 


The pluralistic metaphysics, Ward has shown, must be 
modified by the theistic view of creation, but his next step 
is to show that the theistic cosmology is rendered more 
intelligible if supplemented by the pluralistic theory of 
interaction. Both views insist that ultimate reality is 
actively spiritual, but Ward opposes to the usual theistic 
hypothesis, that reality is ultimately a society of persons, 
the pluralistic alternative that reality is constituted by a 
scale of spiritual entities, ranging from the barest monad 
to the highest type of person existing, which have the same 
relation of relative independence and dependence to God as 
persons do on the theistic view. Ward's position, therefore, 
will be called, as he himself named it,? theistic monadisn, 
and the theistic view he criticized, personalism. To the 


(4) Ibid., 245, 246. 
2) CBP, II, 25. 
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latter Ward is sympathetic, though he believes it to be too 
complicated. The specific view that shall be defended 
agaknst Ward's criticism is that modification of Berkeley, 
Lotze, and Malebranche (of whom Ward is speaking) held by 
Borden Parker Bowne and his critical disciplies A.C.Knudson 
and E.S. Brightman (all of Boston University). 

For personalism (to substitute this name for what Ward 
calls theism) God, as Ward says, is not only "the creative 
and sustaining activity, whereby the finite Many [persons] 
exist," but also "the continuous mediation whereby they are 
brought into living relation with each other." Two 
passages from Ward summarize the view concisely. 

According to the cosmology of theism, in short, the 
physical world is simply a system of means provided 
for the sake of a realm of ends: it is only to be 


understood as subservient to them, and apart from 
them is alike meaningless and WOPthleSS..++seeeeeee, 
The creative activity [of God in creating persons] 
is then, the theist holds, only the condition of, 
not at all conditioned by, the mediating activity; 
and the unity and purpose of the former as a realm 
of ends involves and determines the_law and order 

of the latter as a system of means. 


One comment is required as well as further elucidation. 
It is doubtful whether the personalist will dogmatically say 
that the physical world is "meaningless" and "worthless," or 
merely “subservient." For him the physical world he sees is 


a joint—-product of his own active response to direct 


8 ROE, 248. 
2)—-Ebhdw, 252. 
3) Ibid., 253. 
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stimulation of God, but he does not suppose, or need not 
suppose, that it is simply a system of means, for it may 
exist for God in a different way and for different purposes 
as well as these he knows. Personalism is pantheistic so far 
as the world is concerned, for it is God's energizing. There 
is no medium between persons and God or God and Nature. 
Nature is not the medium between persons primarily, but 
secondarily. That is, on the occasion of one's willing to 
speak, God varies his energizing so that those physiological 
and physical processes take place which result in sound for 
persons. The medium of interaction between persons in every 
instance is God's activity in accordance with willed 
requests. 

Now Ward is ready to admit that the order of the 
physical world and therefore the possibility of science is 
intelligible on this system, but he asks: "Does the idea of 
creation necessarily imply what we may call a unified and 
systematic occasionalism ?" This, Ward grants, is a possible 
explanation, but, other reasons a gide, he finds “the 
assumption of a twofold activity," of creation and media- 
tion, a “needless complication" and suggests the pan- 
psychistic hypothesis in its panaeun We have already 
indicated that mediation in the sense that the world would 
not otherwise exist in any way apartbfrom man is no necessary 
element of the personalistic metaphysics, and we may now 


2) TBhass 588: 
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add a minor objection that pan-psychism even if tenable in 
its entirety, complicates the problem of creation, since on 
the personalistic hypothesis God creates only persons and 
not the world. Let us turn, however, to a consideration of 
the pan-psychistic alternative. 

The pluralist tries to explain interaction without 
appeal to "subsidiary aids" by suggesting that between the 
spiritual individuals in every stage and between different 
stages there is mutual understanding or sympathetic rapport 
which, best illustrated by the relation between two kin 


spirits, "tails off rapidly in our intercourse with strangers, 


and tends to dwindle away altogether as we pass to creatures 


further and further removed from us in the scale of being,"! 


It is important to be clear about this important notion. 
Ward is trying to avoid the obviously inadequate scientific 
conception (which Lotze exploded long ago) ef the transfer 
of forces and influences, for this "is no longer applicable 
even as a figure to personal intercourse. The doings and 
sufferings of persons are both alike immediate; what brings 
them into relation is a ‘sympathetic rapport’ or interest 
that rests upon cognition (underlining mine)."= Social 
intercourse rests upon the mutual knowledge of attitudes, 


feelings, and intentions, “displayed or announced," which 


lead to cooperation and new feelings and intentions based on 


(4) Thias - 254,°R. 
2). Thies: S16. 
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knowledge. Here "no physical constraint whatever directly 
enters," and phrases like “noblesse oblige" express the 
sort of thing meant! If we discard physical things, the 
objections which Lotze pressed against transeunt action "do 
not apply to personal interaction based on mutual rappor ae 
Sympathetic rapport needs no go=between. In other words, if 
the monads are given windows to each other and God, then 
intermediation is not necessary. i 

We now are confronted with two hypotheses. The one 
invokes sympathetic rapport between monads whose windows are 
open toward God and man, and the other invokes a great 
Providential Exchange to whom all persons have access and 
through whom all interaction takes place. In considering 
them let us note Ward's further objections to personalism. 

First, though both the pan-psychist and personalist 
agree “in holding all real existence to consist in experi- 
ents and their experience," and though they agree also in 
the analysis of experience into "presentation, feeling, and 
action," the occasionalist interprets presentation "as 
subjective modifications, assumed to be due directly to the 
divine activity," and thus "becomes hampered with all the 
epistemological difficulties of what is known as subjective 
idealism," which makes the "existence of the external world 


such a hopeless problem," by confining the windowless monads 


(1) Cf. ibid., 218, 19. 
2) Thid., 219. 
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to their own ae, But. all we need to say here is that 
personalistic occasionalism is not necessarily confined to 
the view of presentations as subjective states (as meaning 
modes of the subject) but that the personalist accepts 
Ward's view of the presentational continuum though he re- 
gards presentations not as "a relation among monads," but 
as a relation between God and persons, God being the source 
of stimulation. 

To say, secondly, as Ward does that ‘natural realism! 
is a simpler and prior explanation of the facts and that 
after all occasionalism would never have been heard of had 
Descartes not dichotomized the world is no more than to say 
that from the viewpoint of common sense occasionalism is a 
"needless adwbiheehonsts A complication it may be (pro- 
vided that it necessarily involves “a distinct medium of 
intercourse"), but to say it is needless is to say that 
there is no problem of interaction. Yet, Ward, true to 
his empiricism, concludes: 

Nevertheless, since we cannot actually verify the 
indefinite regress which the existence of bare 
monads implies, and since we cannot show that the 
indirect mediation of finite intercourse is not a 
fact, we have no means of deciding empirically 
between the two alternatives. The most we can 


say is that the pluralist alternative is the prior 
as well as the simpler, and it seems adequate. 


*) teids, 260. 


iS Ibid., 259. 
3 Loc.cit. 
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Before, however, turning to consider the pluralistic 
hypothesis more closely, another reason, which crops up in 
a footnote,is given which we believe plays a very important 
part in Ward's rejection of personalism. "Physical 
catastrophes," Ward says, “are a serious difficulty for 
the theist on this vive ae for now they are the direct 
activity of God. Whether pan-psychism actually does offer 
a more adequate explanation for evil remains to be dis- 
cussed, but we may now turn and ask whether Ward's sympathet- 
ic rapport does explain interaction. 

Before we consider it in relation to the lower monads 
let us evaluate its adequacy in human experience. Is not 
sympathetic rapport only a name for a different kind of 
interaction from the metaphorical transeunt action or 
passing of influence of the materialistic metaphysics ? 
There is little doubt that Ward would agree, but his appeal 
to it is due to a demand for direct rather than the indirect 
action (of personalism), and he thinks that he finds this 
in human intimacies especially. We suggest, however, that 
this not only introduces an inconsistency into Ward's 
theory of the knowledge of other selves, but also is an 
inadequate account of the experience concerned. If Ward is 
to be taken seriously when he says that our knowledge of 


others is due to ejective self-analogy in the interpretation 


(1) Ipid., 261. 
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of certain modifications of our presentational continuun, 
then what reason is there to suppose that sympathetic 
rapport, which he expressly defines as interest based upon 
cognition, operates in any more direct manner ? Is not 
the difference simply one of amount of knowledge ? When 

I see a body similar to mine, as in Madame Tussaud's famous 
gallery, I, interpreting only physical phenomena, immediate- 


ly say: "There's a porter.” But as soon as I receive no 
answer to my question, I begin to suspect that this figure 
is one of the remarkable wax effigies. If, however, I 
receive a grammatical, intelligent, and courteous answer, 
though in all of this I am aware of nothing but the words, 
facial expression, and general demeanor, I begin to classify 
this body among my categories of men. His attitude as well 
as his existence are inferences guided by my own experience; 
the attitudes I cannot understand among men are those which 
find too little corresponding to them in my own experience. 
On the other hand, when a dear friend, long-known and well- 
loved, confides his trouble, how often I can tell more from 
his facial contortions than by his words, but in every 
instance, understanding is limited by my own experience, the 
friend's ability at self-expression, and mine to read his 
face, something which is the result of a long period of 
learning to correlate his words and behavior. To be sure, 


so many times, especially when two persons are filled with 
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emotion, one often says: "You don't have to tell me." Then 
there seems to be a unique reletionship, where words are not 
only unnecessary but impossible, and yet the very words: 

"I know how you feel," show that similar emotions have been 
called up (though very often in such cases investigation 
would show that the judgment was quite mistaken). The point, 
however, is that even here there is analogical or indirect 
knowledge, and the feeling of "sociality"” and sympathy which 
results from one's feeling that he is (for example) seeing 
the other person's soul in his eyes is psychologically 
immediate but the knowledge, aareeue or incorrect, is 
epistemologically mediate. | Sympathetic such experiences 
are, but the “suffering together" is not the result of 
direct rapport between souls, and they are considered 
immediate epistemologically and "direct" only because we 
"don't stop to think about. it." It is queer that Ward of 
all men should err here (so queer that one feels certain he 
must have misinterpreted him until he reads the passages 
involved), but unless Ward is to hold two theories of 
knowledge of others, sympathetic rapport must be taken to 
be only an extension of indirect ejective analogy charged 
with emotion, and therefore not avoiding the problem of 
interaction either on the human or (even more) on the sub- 
human levels. 


(1) The importance of this distinction is very great in 
religious experience. 


L771 


If sympathetic rapport as we have seen involves at 
least memory, what can it mean in bare monads with 
momentaneous awareness devoid of memory ? Further, direct 
knowledge being out of the question even for conscious monads, 
how do they these bare monads interact harmoniously enough 
to explain natural law unless they are so made 2 Ward can 
justly answer this second question by saying that God 
created certain hedonic creatures whose spontaneity and 
search for satisfaction could operate within certain limits, 
thus allowing for the amount of contingency reflected in the 
statistical laws which are really human formulations of the 
habits of these hedonic creatures. That is, though a 
perfect harmony is not pre-established, sufficient harmony 
is pre-established to make statistical laws possible, and 
the creation of perfect harmony is left to the creatures 
themselves. There is nothing inconceivable about this 
explanation. 

But is the first question answerable ? It is part of 
the larger question: Has existence for self, or individual- 
ity, any meaning for the monads described as bare ? Let us 
note Ward's description. As already indicated, if every 
mass-point of the physicist were transformed into a unique 
conative being, the conception of the stripped, naked, 
slumbering, monad would be approximated. In our own 


(1) We are here passing to the difficulties in the pan- 
psychist's theory of the physical world. 
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psychological experience we approach an analogy to the 
structure of the bare monad when we pass to the ideal limit 
of pure sensation, divested of memory. Consequently, this 
monad “can only react immediately and to what is immediately 
given" and, having no memory, can "gain nothing by 
experience" and therefore cannot deal in different ways 
with its directly experienced environment. An indefinite 
number of such monads “would provide all the ‘uniform 
medium’ for the intercourse of higher monads that these 
can require, without any need for divine intervention as 
occasionalism socudoketn 

The greatest difficulty one confronts on this view is 
that memory having been denied the monads, a type of 
experience we really know nothing about is attributed to 
them. Limited to gurgles of pleasing sensation, indeed, 
moved simply by the desire to avoid pain, so elementary 
that perhaps a response similar to the reflex action of the 
human knee-flex (apart from the consciousness of it) might 
be applied to it, what meaning does "being for self" have 
for one of these creatures ? Without memory they are 
plainly victims of the rest of their comrades (for there 
is no other environment for them), and "“conation" becomes, 
as Ward says, mere blind impulse. Since for such beings 
living catch-as-catch-can learning is impossible, the 


t2} Ibid., 25/7. 
2 Loc.cit. 
3 Loc.cit. 
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uniformity resulting from their jostling experiences can be 
the consequence only of their not being so unique as Ward 
says they are. 

Furthermore, even contingency as distinguished from 
chance is meaningless for creatures without memory, for the 
monads cannot know, therefore, when they are more comfort- 
able, and their actions are either due to the chance winds 
that blow in that sphere, or, since Ward would immediately 
repudiate chance, the only other alternative is that God is 
directly responsible for their activities and consequently 
for the statistical harmony that does exist. Since the 
monads' natures are such that, though conative, they cannot 
learn to change their relation to their environments, and 
since they are not responsible for their own created 
natures, the responsibility no longer falls on them for the 
statistical order or whatever physical chaos there may be, 
and pan=-psychism is no better off than personalism is at 
this point. 

The truth seems to be that a psychical atom is no more 
intelligible (or empirically conceivable) than a physical 
atom, except that words, such as conation, sensation, 
psychical, and others, which do have specific and concrete 
meaning at a higher level are now used at a lower level for 
elements which have really lost all empirical meaning, and 


since there are no signs of striving in the inorganic world, 
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the extension of the principle of continuity so that a 
‘psychical’ nature is attributed to its constituents is not 
empirical. The contortions through which Pringle-Pattison 
passed in trying to attribute the characteristics of human 
purpose to God are here repeated though in reference to the 
lowest plane of existence. But empiricism cannot transcend 
human experience at either end, and the empiricist must not 
pe deceived by the connotations of words which have really 
lost their concrete empirical denotations. Empiricism may 
be set aside when no other more empirical hypothesis will do, 
as was the case with creation, but here another alternative 
is possible. 

We have tried to show, first, that pluralism does not 
explain interaction, but gives it the name sympathetic 
rapport which, second, is untenable as meaning direct 
knowledge, and third, that monads without memory cannot 
have such rapport, and are really non-empirical entities. 
Pan-psychism accepts interaction as an ultimate, inexplica- 
ble fact but tries to conceive it spiritually and not 
physically. In so far as sympathetic rapport means spiritual 
stimulation by one soul or another, there is no a priori 
objection to it and no empirical verification for it, but 
in no circumstance can direct knowledge be based on direct 
rapport whatever that be, for knowledge, presupposing direct 


interection, is interpretative and mediate. If bare monads 
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as described above were acceptable there would be little 
reason for not accepting pan-psychism, especially since 
interaction or metaphysical causality seems to be an 
- inexplicable ultimate on any non-logical view of reality. 
The personalist, after all, does not explain inter- 
action. Unable to accept the pan-psychistic medium of 
intercourse as well as the material world (which the pan- 
psychist also rejects), he is necessarily confined to the 
providential, mediating activity of God. But in doing this 
he has merely shut the window of the monad toward other 
finite monads, and opened another toward God. Interaction 
between God and man has still been left enexplained, and at 
first glance it seems arbitrary to deny interaction between 
finite monads and make it possible between God and man. If 
the personalist should argue here that there is no reason 
why God cannot 80 interact, since he is God, then we should 
disavow this ontological form of argument. On the other 
hand, the attribution of interaction to God as Creator of 
these finite monads is not arbitrary, for now, it is implied, 
interaction is possible only between creator and created. At 
least, such would be our stand. Interaction is an ultimate, 
but one which, a pan=-psychistic universe being unacceptable, 
is most intelligible between Creator and created. (It may 
be noted, that these two metaphysics, pan-psychism, and the 
variation of it in A,N. Whitehead's theory of reality, and 
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personalism constitute the most reasonable accounts to our 
way of thinking at present.) 

In rejecting the pan=-psychistic view of the natural 
world we have not, however, put aside its explanation of 
organic life, and here we would enlarge or modify our 
personalism. In the organic world, there is evidence of 
being for self (in varying degrees from the amoeba to the 
ape), or the self-preservation which is the basic charac- 
teristic of life and mind, and of this the empirical 
personalist must take account. This may not result in the 
clear-cut view of reality supposedly implicit in the 
statement that persons constitute ultimate reality. But 
even in such a proposition the broadest definition of the 


word person is assumed and this universal does not express 


the degrees of development between the individuals subsumed 


under it, all of whom have some degree of volition, feeling, 


and thought (which is the minimum definition of the word 
person). Those living human individuals devoid of memory 
and other "normal" functions are called “abnormal,” but 
what is really meant is that a different degree of mental 
organization exists “in that body,” and unless the word 


"personal" is to be restricted to individuals with certain 


kinds of bodies, we have in many cases not much more personal 


organization than in higher animals. Thus, leaving bodies 
aside, we might say that mental organization varies in de=- 


grees to such an extent that in many instances the line 
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between the higher animal and the human is difficult to draw. 
Agd once having landed in the animal kingdom we find degrees 
of organization extending down to plant life. 

But we would not argue simply by attempting to co- 
ordinate the normal mental organization of persons, through 
its abnormal or sub-normal developments, with the animal 
kingdom and then to the whole of organic life. Only an ex- 
pert psychologist-biologist-philosopher might argue with 
force along these lines, Yet pan-psychism in making 
evolutionary variations and developments the result of the 
conative activities of lower types of mental organization 
does make it more intelligible, | for there is no reason & 
priori why there should not be a scale of being, and so 
long as the activities of plants and animals are in some 
sense analogous to human behaviour why should we not extend 
our interpretation by analogy to the activity of other types 
of bodies than the human and postulate as much mental 
organization as reasonable analogy allows? To be sure, 
the nearer we come to inorganic nature the more difficult 
the conception of being for self becomes, but given the 
slightest iota of memory in the most elementary form of 
plant life where adaptation (striving) to the physical 
environment is observable, and the difficulty is not 
insuperable. If the theist can think of God as an idealized 


(1) Here Ward's reasons for making mind co-extensive with 
life are accepted. In other words, monadism in the 
organic world is intelligible and enlightening. 
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person (but not, we insist, with a nature completely 
transcending the fundamental characteristics of our own), 
may not his imagination work backwards similarly ? On this 
view physical nature is still the energizing of God's will, 
which is the medium of interaction between a scale of beings 
from the most perfect human personality to spiritual beings 
with an almost negligible specious present and memory. And 
is not such a view more consistent with the facts of 
experience and the personalistic method of interpreting the 


objective continuum in terms of self-experience ? 


I. Ward's Argument for God's Goodness 


So far Ward has shown that pluralism must lead to the 
postulation of God in order to explain the ontological order 
of the world. But we remember that he also indicated that 
if pluralism is to account for the conservation of values, 
it must indicate a moral Unity which "“ensure[s] a teleologi- 
cal unity for their varied ends, in being... the impersonat- 
ed Ideal of every mind," the ultimate end of ends. ! The 
argument here is neither clear nor consistent, but leaving 
aside the treatment of the problem of evil, we may begin by 
indicating the more empirical elements in Ward's argument. 


(1) Ibid., 442. 
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Reflecting on the empirical nature of good and evil 

Ward finds that there is no principle of evil, that evil 
lives simply by deceiving persons, that left to itself it 
would die, while good grows by its multiplication. 

But there is no unity, no principle of evil (or of error) 

and no permanence of evils (or of errors) to set over 

against such conservation of values (both intellectual 

and moral) as we find. Such evils flourish only 

disguised sub specie boni:... The good like the true 

then tends to ‘prevail’; and herein lies the essence 

of moral progress.1 
Evil has no solidarity and the fact that progress has been 
made shows it is not insuperable.“ Now, from this, the 
problem of evil notwithstanding, we would suggest, Ward may 
well conclude that the Person behind the universe is 
certainly not evil. The philosopher must meet the problem 
of good as well as the problem of evil. And we, borrowing 
from Plato, may add that not only has evil no solidarity 
or principle, but, in so far as it succeeds at all, it does 
so by presupposing a certain amount of good. As Plato 
indicated, for an adventure of plunder to be successful 
there must be loyalty and honesty among the thieves. A 
universe so organized that goodness intrinsically succeeds 
and is the only basis of lasting achievement may not be one 
in which we can be absolutely certain that God always hits 
the mark, but one which is certainly a basis for moral 
confidence and optimism. But we continue with Ward's theory 


1 
¢ 
3 


Muirhead, CBP, II, 52; cf. ROE, 374, and 446. 
Cf. Chapter VII, 381. 
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of value and the remainder of his argument which is not, we 
pelieve, adequate. 

Ward connects moral value not merely with feeling but 
with conative activity, so that he concludes: ""The value of 
an object" then, we may say with Meinong “consists (besteht) 
in the fact that a subject takes, could take or at least 


wi We 


reasonably should take an interest in that object. 
remember that in describing experience Ward insisted that 
self-preservation was the ultimate drive in action,and in 
his Psychological Principles he shows how the development of 
moral ideals takes place in the development of the indi- 
vidual, an important point being that from the very dawn of 
life "spontaneous sympathy" not only coexists with self- 
interest, but indeed precedes self-development and “egoistic 
reflexion ?" The essential point for our discussion,however, 
is that valuation, "like the analogous theoretical advance,.. 
begins with what is only ‘psychologically objective’ - 
temporary and individual values: permanent and universal 
values, the axiological objective, it reaches last of all." 
But since psychology cannot touch the problem of "the 
epistemologically objective," he does not there go into 

"the sanctions of ethics."2 In other words, our valid moral 


ideals arise from the rational criticism of private 


1 PP, 388. 
a CL. PP, 396, he 
3) PP, 389. 
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valuations in the light of intersubjective valuation. On 
this view consistently developed (as in Ward's natural 
epistemology) the objectivity of values does not mean their 
independent existence in God's mind, or elsewhere, but 
simply their validity for human individuals existing in 
this universe. If the objectivity of knowledge based on 
intersubjective intercourse is its over-individuality, then 
the same holds for values (at least on Ward's view of the 
origin of value) and the temptation to hypostatize validity, 
as Tennant points out, must be overcome in both the physical 
and moral realm. That Ward ultimately fails to do so in the 
realm of values is clear particularly in his last essay, 
"The Christian Ideas of Faith and Eternal Life." 

Speaking of the "common intellectual world" made 
possible through intersubjective intercourse he says: 


Of this world the lowest or sensory level of experience 
gives no hint and the lower animals never get so far. 
And yet it is there. Then, may there not also be a 
yet higher - we may call it a spiritual world - which 
mere intelligence cannot discern ? Nevertheless, we 
may have hints of it from other sides of our being, 
for intellect is neither the only nor the highest of 
human ‘faculties’. And surely we find such hints - 
truths that live to perish never, nobles deeds long 
done that never die, things of beauty which are a joy 
forever!All these have a meaning and value for,us, 
which are quite beyond the purview of science. Yet 
none the less they too are there; and we have come to 
call them ‘the true, the beautiful and the good'- 
eternal values, for they are not temporal events. And 


(1) Here Ward refers in a footnote to Sorley, MVIG, 286 ff,, 
with which we shall deal in our next chapter. 
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again the intelligence which enables us to express this 
appreciation foes not explain it, and is not its 
source. 

Thus, Ward, joining hands with Martineau, Pringle- 
Pattison, and Taylor, has hypostatized value, impersonate it 
as he may in @ personal God. Turning to the Realm of Ends, 
we note a similar line of argument. 

Implicit in the last quotation is Ward's Kantian 
contention that the proof of God lies in our practical 
natures, that there is no theoretical proof. Ward 
distinguishes between faith and knowledge, belief in God 
being the result of the former, which he defines, not as 
cognitive “but rather primarily as just conative and 


eventually volitional." 


It is a matter of “personal trust 
and confidence" in that which is not completely seen 
theoretically. But recalling Ward's conception of the 
process of experience and learning, we realize that 
knowledge was always the hand-maid of an adventurous trust 
which led beyond the present achievement and often resulted 
in the development of new powers as well as greater know- 
ledge of the self and the environment. Therefore, he 
concludes, it is well that knowledge should leave room for 
faith. 


‘ee EIP, 354, 5. 
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We must also remember in this connection, that we are 
now not dealing with individuals originally or incorrigibly 
psychological hedonists, that the self to be satisfied is 
rational and moral. Though in his Psychological Principles 
Ward defines the primitive conscience as a “higher phase of 
self=ebnecteumness"! resulting from intercommunication, he 
now speaks of conscience as having authority even when it 
is disobeyed, as "a power in it [the actual world] working 
for the righteousness, in which alone the world finds its 
own meaning and its supreme ideal."* Men has “spiritual 


yearnings" also which faith seeks to satisfy ,- 


and religious 
experience, though private, is not to be left out of account. 
It is, then, with a religious and morally sensitive 
individual that we are now to deal, and not the primitive 
specimen who sold his bed to buy his breakfast. This 
person's postulates or trust may lead to worlds he knew 
nothing of before. “Humanity already has yearnings and 
aspirations that the flesh-pots of Egypt - material and 
temporal well-being - can never content; is it, compelled 
by these longings for higher things, destined to wander 
aimlessly in the wilderness for ever unsatisfied o"4 Unless 
there is axipoee God and immortality this is, Ward concludes, 
the result, but fortunately we may believe in God (and, 


es PP, 369; ef. 395. +3} Ibid., Lu. 
2 Ibid., 373. 4 Tbidse, 425, 426. 
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therefore, immortality) for the following reasons. 

We have seen that psychologically and historically an 
“unscientific trustfulness," a “credo ut intelligam"’ 
pervades experience. Thus, continues Ward, theistic faith 
is “only the full and final phase of an ascending series, 
beginning in an instinctive belief in the relatively better 
and ending in the rational belief in the absolutely Good, 
with its corollaries, the existence of God and the life 
hereafter."*, But, surely, the leap to the “Absolutely Good" 
from the "better" must be justified (even though science 
cannot deny it?), for the Absolute is not separated from the 
relatively better by degree but in quality, and, as Tennant 
remarks somewher¢, relative implies correlative, not 
absolute. 

But Ward comes to closer grips with his problem when he 
holds that belief in God though "a practical position.. is 
none the less deserving of the title rational" + in the sense 
that only then does the world have a teleological meaning 
which is impossible to define apart from man, the highest 
value we know. Now, Ward continues, the meaning of the 
world is not to be interpreted by our whims or mere desires. 
"A good deal depends surely upon the rationality of the 
desires" to which we would have the universe respond. But 
the moral ideal which “places the highest good of each in the 


+33 Ibid., 416. +3} Cf. ibid., 417. 
2) Loc.cit. 4.) Ibid., 418. 
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highest good of all" which “the best of men... regard as 
absolutely binding and yet —- because self-imposed - as 
absolutely free,"! this ideal is certainly not unreasonable. 
However, to the objection that, the world and man being what 
they are, the realization of our ideal of good-will is 
impossible Ward (gives in too easily in the light of his 
remarks about the principle of good and) answers: “if man 
stands alone and if this life is all, the objection is 
hardly to be gainesiés"* 

But then we are confronted by a serious dilemma. Either 

the world is not rational or man does not stand alone 

and this life if not all. But it cannot be rational 

to conclude that the world is not rational, least of 

all when an alternative is open to us that leaves 

see saat ie ee alternative of postulat- 

ng 

If the word rational in this quotation means the same 

thing in each instance, the argument is tautologous and begs 
the question. (Furthermore, the empiricist, for whom the 
rationality of the universe is to be proved, cannot prove a 
cortaie contention by appealing to the rationality of the 
universe.) But the rational we have underlined ext eositix 
means reasonable in the sense of "most coherent" and that 
sentence really means: But it cannot be coherent to conclude 
that man is alone in the world when by postulating God we 


can avoid this conclusion. However, the very thing to be 


proved is that the facts of the world indicate that man is 


(1) Ibid., 420. Here, we note, Ward agrees with Martineau 
rather than Pringle-Pattison. 
(2) Ibid., 421. (3) Loc,cit, 
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not alone. If the rest of non-divine reality in relation 
to men made his ideals impossible to realise, if man in 
other words were alone, as Ward at this point seems to ad- 
mit, there would be no hope of finding the hypothesis of God 
coherent. Once we admit that the world and man here and 
now are such that we can say “it is good" only by 
appealing to a good God and not to either of his creations, 
we have taken the foundations from any empirical argument 
for God's goodness. Whether man will be alone or not in 
the future can only be argued by reference to the present 
and the past. If reference to the past and present could 
show man to be alone, then there would be no basis for 
argument. At the bottom of this reasoning is the fear 

that morality loses its vitality if it cannot be assured 
of the future, a point we find developed as Ward offers the 
hypothesis of God as a solution for the problem of egoism 
and altruism. 

Theism does not, Ward argues, render egoism and 
altruism compatible by providing sanctions, but by making 
unselfishness rest on a living faith in God who has "a 
definite moral ideal as an eternal purpose, which finite 
wills alone might strain after and never realize." "To any 
other being I may decline to say, Thy will not mine be done, 
but not to God, if I believe in hin."! But once more the 
argument goes around in circles, for if one can believe in 


(Ct) “Fwhdsy' 4227 
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such a good God and know his will, of course there will be 
no refusal to be unselfish: Such self-denial rests on the 
very confidence the grounds for which must be established. 
Though one may grant Ward's conclusions, his argument "from 
faith" we might say is simply an argument from faith not 
rationally justified by his own attempts. One final word 
must be said about religious experience. 

As already indicated, Ward recognizes the existence of 
religious experience, but he does not believe it can in 
itself be used as evidence for God, and, in any case, he is 
looking for “evidence...of a purely objective and scientific 
kind, not merely evidence which could satisfy only persons 
with certain subjective convictions lying outside the purview 


of science proper."! 


But the presence of religious experi- 
ence in which one is conscious of a higher spiritual being, 
which is believed in not through ejective interpretation 
put because of a subjective certainty of unity, cannot be 
denied. But, to repeat, this “inward conviction ... is for 
the purposes of our discussion, to be classed as faith, not 
as knowledge, in so far as it is - epistemologically, though 
not psychologically - subjective, incommunicable and 
objectively itveaedenre.® The veracity of religious 
experience Ward believes can be judged by “good works" 
which are the ultimate justification for faith in God. 


+33 Ibid., 186. 
2) ROE, 452. This position will be developed by Tennant. 
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The following propositions may help to summarize this 
chapter: 

1. Beginning in mediis rebus, Ward finds that experience 
(a) is a unified complex of conative, cognitive, and 
volitional activities which (b) always involves a 
dualism of subject and object, and (c) striving for a 
better adjustment to its environments (da) develops 
itself, a common world, and custom, through intercourse 
with other selves and nature. 

2. The mechanical scheme is applicable, and then not 
strictly, to only a part of nature, and breaks down 
completely in the face of organic evolution which is 
most adequately explained if mind is considered 
coextensive with life, for then variations and 
developments may be explained by the success or failure 
of conative creatures to preserve themselves. 

3. The unity of nature is not an axiom but a postulate 
arising from the experience of self-unity and the 
interadtion of subject and object developed by inter- 
subjective intercourse, and the ultimate ‘reals' of 
nature are psychical monads. 

4. Pluralism accounts for law by the development of 
habits in the hedonic monads who were originally in an 
inchoate state of being, but pluralism, in failing to 
account for astronomical order, for the awakening of 


slumbering monads, for the continuity between the realms 
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of being, and for the conservation of values which alone 
makes evolution meaningful, needs to be modified and 
developed by the theistic hypothesis. 

5. Theism modifies pluralism by its doctrine of creation, 
which though empirically neutral is justified rationally 
as the best explanation of the order of the world made 
possible by the immanence of a transcendent God in his 
creation (but the doctrine of a transcendent God that 
cannot exist apart from his creation is contradictory, 
and the following suggestion was offered). 

6. The creation (of persons especially) is a new fact in 
God's experience, and it is the achievement of God's 
purpose, his fatherhood, which is impossible apart from 
creation, and not his ontological being within which 
there is an obstructing element which retarded the 
fulfilment only of God's puspose. 

7. Sympathetic rapport, one kind of interaction,(a) does 
not yield direct knowledge and (b) is meaningless among 
memory-less monads whose individuality is empirically 
inconceivable and whose structure makes contingency 
anong them unintelligible, the result being that the 
uniformity and catastrophes of the physical world must 
be due directly to God's activity. 

8. Personalism does not explain interaction but justly 
confines it to the Creator and created, but personalism 


should, in the interests of greater consistency and 
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empiricism, be modified to include the pan=-psychistic 
view of the organic world. 

9. Ward's argument for God's goodness in so far as it 
rests on empirical groundsis acceptable, but his moral 
argument hypostatizes validity, and begs the question in 
assuming the rationality of the universe to prove that 


the Good is ultimate. 


CHAPTER V 


SORLEY'S MORAL ARGUMENT FOR GOD 


A. Sorley's Intellectual Development 


William Ritchie Sorley (1855- ) was a student of 
Campbell Fraser at Edinburgh before he came under the 
influence of James Ward and Henry Sidgwick at Cambridge. 

Of the latter, Ward had the greater effect on Sorley. In 
1883 he was elected a Fellow of Trinity College at Cambridge. 
His teaching, previous to his final return to Cambridge in 
1900 as Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy, was 

done at the University College of London (1886-7), as 
Professor of Logic and Philosophy at Cardiff (1888-94), and 
as Professor of Moral Philosophy at Aberdeen (1894-1900). 
After thirty-three years of service at Cambridge, he retired. 
He was elected a Fellow of the British Academy in 1905. 
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Sorley's first essay was on "The Historical Method," 
in Essays in Philosophical Criticism, the imp6rtant work 
already mentioned with reference to Pringle-Pattison. Even 
at the beginning of his career Sorley was insisting that the 
validity of knowledge and of ethical ideals is not shaken 
by the historical and psychological account of their 
development. The historical method “implies categories of 
which it can only trace the historical manifestation, 
leaving the investigation of their logical position and 
nature to the theory of knowledge or to the theory of 
action."' 

Few writers have examined so closely the significance 
of the theory of evolution for the solution of philosohhical 
problems, and Sorley's earliest work, The Ethics of 
Naturalism, pays special attention to its ethical import- 
ance. But it is in Recent Tendencies in Ethics, in 190), 
that the tendencies of his own thought begin more definitely 
to converge on doctrines whose final development constitute 
the burden of the Gifford Lectures. That the universe is 
unintelligible apart from man, that the canons of evolution 
supply the rules of living but not the ethical standard of 
good living, that "the moral concept... cannot be distilled 
out of any knowledge about the laws of existence or of 
oekennentes?* that @ non-sensuous and non=intellectual yet 
(1) EPC, 125. Unless otherwise stated all references in 


this chapter will be to Sorle orks. 
(2) RIE, 151. Daioh 
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real moral experience’! is part of the data of a comprehensive 
philosophy, that there must be a criterion for judging 
conflicting ethical systems, that the ultimate unity of 
reality is one of ethical purpose (and not a mechanistic 

or rationalistic one), these ideas form some of the more 
important conclusions of these early studies. 

The general philosophical significance of the theory 
of evolution is discussed in a brilliant and penetrating 
paper "The Interpretation of Evolution," read before the 
British Academy on the fiftieth anniversary, November 24, 
1909, of Darwin's Origin of Species. The main substance 
of this and Sorley's other essays is expressed in Moral 
Values and the Idea of God, the most critical and able 
exposition of the moral argument for God in late British 
thought, for it towers above Pringle-Pattison's Idea of God 
in force and clarity as well as philosophical objectivity, 
and in all of these respects and others it is superior to 
A.E. Taylor's Faith of a Moralist. 

In these Gifford lectures Sorley developed his belief 
that the argument for God does not depend, as his teacher 
Ward had maintained, on a spiritualistic metaphysics. 
Though, as Ward says somewhere, Sorley's metaphysics is a 
"systematic occasionalism,' his idealism is based on the 


metaphysical objectivity of value in a@ supreme Mind whose 


(4)  Gfsitlec. eit. 
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ethical purpose is expressed in the reality of finite 
persons to whose moral development life and the physical 
environment are instrumental. Ethical personality is the 
highest category for Sorley. 

Sorley's results are reached “without bringing into 


"1 and a word may be 


consideration... religious experience, 
said here on this point. Sorley does not believe that 
religious experience can be ignored in a "final philosophi- 
cal view," but though he realizes that “religious experience 
is not allied with one form of theory only" he believes that 
"its most perfect development" is not inconsistent with 
ethical theism. In any case, Sorley would insist that the 
“philosophy of religion must bring... [the] special results 
[of the religious consciousness] into relation with the 
results of metaphysical and ethical philosophy before it can 
regard its answer as complete to the questions of the 
significance and validity of religious experience."2 

Our main concern in this chapter will be with Sorley's 
moral argument for God, and other aspects of his thought 
will be treated at relevant points in the exposition of 
Tennant's philosophical theology. 


1 CBP, II, 266. 
2 Loc.ecit. 
3 "Does Religion need a Philosophy ?," Hibbert Journal, 


11 (1913), 538. 
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Be The Problem 


The fundamental thought underlying the whole of Moral 
Values and the Idea of God is that no adequate view of 
reality is possible without the just evaluation of the 
contribution of moral experience. This method reverses the 
traditional procedure of philosophers who deduced an ethical 
theory from a non-ethical view of ultimate reality, thus 
presupposing that values ought not, or would not, make any 
difference to an impartial view of the facts of experience. 
But Sorley has two objections to this latter approach. First, 
all philosophers who disregard moral values in working out 
their metaphysical theories are really not interpreting the 
whole of experience. Second: "At certain points these 
theories all pass from propositions aboutreality or what 
‘is' to propositions about goodness or about what ‘ought to 
be.’ They make a transition to a new predicate; and the 
difficulty for them lies in justifying this transition.’ 
That is, merely by thinking one cannot appreciate value any 
more than one can see a& table merely by experiencing value. 
Both perceptual and delunttouel experiences are ultimate 
non=-rational factors which together ought to be the data 
of a comprehensive metaphysics. "The ‘reasons of the heart' 
are themselves facts in the life of mind, and are based on 


the more elementary facts of appreciation or experience’ of 


(1) Sorley, MVIG, 8, 9. 
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value."' Instead of a metaphysical ethics, Sorley wants an 
ethico-theoretical metaphysics which endeavours to discover 
whether the ‘ought’ contains any clue to the ‘is.’ 

Thus Sorley begins empirically. We must notice an 
important element in Sorley's thought here. Though he in- 
sists that philosophers cease wgarding the ‘ought’ as an 
idle epiphenomenon of the ‘is’ in their accounts of reality, 
he is quite emphatic in holding that the ‘ought’ and the 
‘is’ are different experiences and that the former cannot be 
derived from the latter, though as a part of experience it 
may shed light on its ultimate constitution. Thus, speaking 
of Rationalism and Naturalism, he says: “Their exposition 
has made clearer than ever the distinction which they so 
palpably ignored - the distinction between ‘is’ and ‘ought,' 
between existence and value or goodness."* Sorley intends 
to reverse the procedure of the scientist and consider the 
realm of values in abstraction from the realm of existence 
as such (apart from value); then, having developed a theory 
of value, he will consider the relations of the two systems 
to each other. Before turning to Sorley's description of 
ethical valwes and their place in experience, we may simply 
remark that the temptation will be to overlook instances in 


which value and existence inextricably modify each other. 


ee CBP, II, 248. 
2) MVIG, 15. 
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Ce. The Varieties Of Value 


Just as the interpretation of non-valuational facts 
presuppose an investigation of the realm of experience which 
contains those facts so the study of the relation of value 
to reality must presuppose a knowledge of the values experi- 
enced by nature consciousness. Accordingly, Sorley devotes 
two chapters to an investigation of the varieties and mean- 
ing of value respectively. 

Values are distinguished by their objects (Happiness, 
Truth, Beauty, and Goodness, for example), and formal 
distinctions are drawn between intrinsic and instrumental, 
permanent and transient, catholic and exclusive, and 
higher and lower values. Only a few additional statements 
are important for us here. First, we are told, values exist 
only in and for consciousness. Second: "Means and end shade 
into one another in experience, and no value at all may 
belong to one of them apart from enother,"’ while the value 
of the whole experience may exceed the sum of the separate 
values of the parts. Third, Sorley bases the superiority 
of permanent values (like knowledge, art, and morality) to 
transient values on their independence of material condi- 
tions, and the permanence of personal life itself. The 
catholicity of the higher values is due to the fact that 


man and the universe are so constituted that the attainment 





(4) Ibid., 41. 
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of truth, or goodness, or beauty by one self does not 
preclude the possession of them by others. The limited 
amouht of material goods, on the other hand, renders their 
catholicity impossible. Since moral value, the willing of 
the best, is possible under all circumstances, it is the 
most catholic value.’ Finally, in the comparison of values, 
the idea of scale must be relinquished for that of system. 
This is so because suggestions of quantitative estimates of 
value either rest on the illegitimate hypothesis that 
positive value belongs to pleasure only, or they leave 
ambiguous the nature of the ultimate value which is supposed 
to remain identical under the varieties of its manifesta- 
tions. 

Before passing on, let us emphasize that every 
distinction among values is grounded by Sorley upon what 
is taken as a truth or possible truth, of reality, that 
material things are transient and limited, that personality 
may be permanent, and that quantitative distinctions between 
values are inadequate. Thus, the importance to us of values 
is dependent upon certain intrinsically non-valuational 


facts. 


(1) Cf. MVIG, 49. 
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D. The Meaning and Nature of Value 


Before attempting a more detailed analysis of Sorley's 
theory of value we may first state his general position. 

Sorley discredits the attempts of psychological analysis 
or history to invalidate the possible objectivity of value. 
“Morality begins with judgments about good and evil, right 
and wrong, and not simply with onetions...* In this 
respect the moral judgment is on the same level as any 
other judgment of experience, for it refers to something 
beyond the mental state of the subject, and, therefore, its 
emotional or other antecedents can no more invalidate it 
than they can other judgments of experience. Furthermore, 
moral values do not merely indicate the objective relations 
on which they are founded, for in themselves the sitakians 
have no value; rather in becoming values do these relations 
take on a new relation, living and not merely conceptual, to 
mind. Though our value-judgments are based on our apprehen- 
sion of qualities, “when we predicate worth or value we 
assert or imply that the object is worth being or ought to 
pe..3"* it is an assertion not only of existence but also of 
moral approbation. 

Sorley's position may be clearer if we make several 
distinctions. Birst is the distinction between value-claim 


1 Ibid., 69. 
3} Ibid., 77. 
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and true value. As Brightman defines cheane the first means 
anything a person is interested in, and denotes the truth 
that the value of a thing for a person arises in his desire 
for or want of it. A thing has true value, however, when it 
ought to be desired. The first is descriptive and for Sorley 
instrumental, while the second is normative and ethical. In 
the light of this distinction it is clear that Sorley means 
by an ethical value-judgment a judgment that something is 
truly valuable. In the first part of the third chapter 
Sorley asks: Is a transition possible from value-claims to 
true value ? 

It is evident, as Sorley holds in the last part of the 
third chapter, that value does not consist in the objective 
relations of things. In either of its meanings, value 
involves another relation to the subject of the things in 
the objective relation, and that is why we said’ that value 
was a dynamic relational quality created by the existence of 
a new relation between the thing and the subject. This new 
relation,we would hold, must be at least one of desire for 
the object, but any value=-claim for the person in earnest 
with life becomes the matter for the specifically moral 
evaluation, which involves the consideration of the value- 
claim in relation to the person's ideals, or approved plans 


of life. Thus, if we begin with existential relations, the 


+33 They are borrowed from Brightman, RV, 15. 
2) Cf. ante, Chapter III, 101 f. 
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specifically moral judgment is of a relation two removes 
from them, the first new relation (introduced by the 
existence of desire) being value-claim, and the second, 
(introduced by the evaluation of the value-claim through 
considering its relation to the ideal) being true value. 
This explicates and isnot inconsistent with Sdrley's view 
that value involves a new relation of things and their 
relations to the subject, though, as we shall see, the 
relation here indicated between value-claim and true value 


does not recommend itself to hin. 


Sorley is also correct in refusing, for reasons similar 


to those just given, to identify value with the qualities or 


properties of an object as such, though, as he insists, 
“our judgment of value is indeed based upon an apprehension 
of qualities - the colours of the sky or the volitional 
attitude of the was Sorley continues: "But it [the - 
value-judgment] is not merely the assertion of these quali- 
ties or of another quality in addition. When we predicate 
worth or value we assert or imply that the object is worth 
being or ought to seat What this means is that though 

the addition of a quality to an object is eonceptual only, 


when true value is attributed to it, "it has a definite 


(1) MVIG, 77. 
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bearing upon existence," in the sense, we take it, that 
every effort must be bent to realize the existence of the 
object so valued. Therefore, "value is not reduced to an 
existential proposition; but the notion of value always 
implies a relation to existence..." What the exact 
relation to existence is remains to be seen when we discuss 
the chapter “Relative and Absolute Value." The relation now 
to be considered is that between value-claim and true value 
or what Sorley calls the judgment of value. 

Sorley is here defending “the objective character" 
of moral judgments from views which, on the basis of 
psychological and historical analysis, reduce the normative 
moral judgment to non-moral elements. The word which cries 
for definition in a discussion of this sort is objective, 
and we must stop immediately and outline the more important 
meanings. 

(1) All experience is objective (as Martineau, 
Pringle-Pattison, Ward, and Sorley hold) in that there is a 
dualism of subject and object, regardless whether the 
judgment is finally true or untrue. Following Tennant's 
painstaking methodology, this objectivity (or mere objective 
reference) which all other meanings presuppose, and which is 
psychological rather than epistemological, will be written 
(1) Ibidsa, 78. A.E. Taylor would confirm Sorley on both 


of these points. Cf. FOM, 37 ff. 
(2) :@fievibidas 72. 
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with ano. Such objectivity is purely private and affected 
by all the idiosyncrasies of the subject. 

(2) The word objective may also be used (as Ward! and 
Tennant, following Kant, use it) to mean the opposite of 
private experience, namely to denote the object (now written 
Object) of common or over-individual discourse, the point 
being that discussion of objects (of private experience) 
reveals fundamental similarities in them which are not there- 
fore due to the peculiarities of the subjects and issues in 
the definition of the Object. This meaning (denoted by 
writing the word Objective) presupposes the definition given 
by G.F. Stout which emphasizes the control of the subjective 
processes of cognition, feeling, and willing, by the nature 
of the object. "Subjective activity is always a process of 
experimentation: the result of the experiment depends on the 
object." 

(3) A third meaning of the words object and objective, 
in contrast to the latter which is epistemological and 
phenomenal, is metaphysical, and denotes the quality now 
called objective as characterizing or being the metaphysical 
entity which is the source of the (second) Object and may be 
the source of the (first) object. This object Tennant 
denotes by the Greek w, but we shall speak of the metaphysi- 
cal object and metaphysically objective. These definitions 


$2} WArd, ROE, 122, 123. 
(2) Baldwin, Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, II, 
192: cf. Eisler, Worterbuch der Philosophischen Begriffe. 





are fundamental, and views of the objectivity of value will 
be classified in relation to them. Those already considered 
belong in this class. 

As already indicated, Sorley, though he believes that 
genetic and descriptive psychology shed important light on 
the genesis and development of moral approbation, denies 
that such investigations can have anything to do with the 
validity of moral judgments. Considering two such theories 
he says: “In all moral experience there is something which 
cannot be simply identified with pleasure or desire, but 
contains a differentiating fact which makes it moral and 
not merely pleasant or dasieears Here we are reminded of 
Martineau's insistence that moral obligation is a wnique 
and sui generis experience, though Sorley is much fairer to 
the emotional and social factors involvea.* Sorley's 
Objection to thereduction of moral approbation to pleasure 
and desire is that the essence of morality consists in the 
choice between pleasure and desires. (Hereafter we shall 
epeak only of desire, the more important theory of which the 
former is at most a specification.) Moral ideas, or true 
values, provide a standard in accordance with which 
preference is given to certain desires over others: "to 
the permanent over the transient, to the social over the 


+33 MVIG, 57, underlining mine. 
2 cf. ibid., 59. 
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selfish, to the spiritual over the sensual." But the 
important point is that the moral judgment or preference "is 
not got out of the desires themselves [or their objects] but 
is an appreciation of desire founded upon objective 


"1 what the object of "objective 


discrimination. 
discrimination" is we are not told, but since it cannot be 
either desires or objects, it must be the perception of a 
value-object essentially impervious to its being desired, but 
felt to be obligatory as the standard by reference to which 
desires receive their moral evaluation. Desire may be a 
concomitant experience of the (moral) value-judgment, but 

its moral quality is imparted to it by a non-conative and a 
non=desired (hot undesired) element, whose validity is 
unquestioned at the time. 

Resuming the analysis, we may say that on Sorley's view 
men in our present stage of development begin with certain 
value-judgments of the type 'this is good" which though 
appearing “in the midst of emotional and impulsive 
experiences... is not itself either a feeling or a striving."* 
No matter what the ancestors of the moral judgment may be, 
the genetic psychologist must begin working with this 
present mental fact, and Sorley correctly insists that the 
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very quality, (oughtness) must not be allowed to fall 
through the cracks of analysis. (It must be noted that for 
Sorley not only moral judgments but moral emotions also are 
sui generi he 

These moral judgments, however, may be wrong in any 
given instance, “but the assumption of the value-judgment 
is always that there is a value which may be predicated of 


this or the other situations." 


That is, the judgment 
‘this is good,' like the judgment ‘this is a book,’ may or 
may not be correct, but it presupposes that there are true 
values in the world, just as the latter presupposes that 
there are books, the question now being whether this is 
one of them. The claim either judgment has to truth is 
not affected by its psychological antecedents. The meaning 
of a value-judgment “is not that the subject desires a 
certain object or is pleased with it, any more than the 
judgment of sense-perception means that he has certain 
sqnniasenle Thus for Sorley value-claims, though 
concomitants of true value, have no intrinsic connection 
with true value, but the judgment of true value (though it 
may be wrong) is a judgment independent of them and one by 


which they are criticized. * The judgment of true value is 


1 Cf. loc.cit. 
2 Ibid., 68. 

3 Ibid., 72. 
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Once more Taylor would agree with Sorley, Cf. FOM, 
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first objective, but it claims to be valid for a metaphysical 
object (and, we shall see, for persons). 

Though we shall try to show that man's values are not 
mere subjective fancies, that they do have a cosmic Ally, we 
do not believe that the position represented at its best by 
Sorley can be maintained. We hold that it rests on a 
defective analysis of moral experience and an inadequate 
theory of moral knowledge. Views already suggested will be 
developed as we proceed. 

If this analysis is correct, for Sorley the moral 
consciousness of the individual is a perceptive function 
which comprehends moral objects (the word object will not 
be used in any other than the epistemological sense, and 
therefore not for thing) which may be concomitant and even 
identical with objects of desire but are not reducible to 
them. A value is not a moral value because it is desired, 
but it derives moral significance because of its relation 
to something which ought to be desired. The perplexing 
element underlying Sorley's discussion is his use of 
judgment of value or value-judgment, moral experience, and 
moral idea as synonyms. Does this not confuse an 
epistemological and a psychological issue ? That is, 
though moral experience is expressed in judgments of value 
which would be impossible without it (just as sensational 
experience is the ground of existential judgments), can any 


amount of value-judgments exhaust the moral experience or 
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the feeling of moral obligation which underlies them all ? 
We come directly to our point. 

When Sorley says that moral experience cannot be reduced 
to pleasure or desire (or, we would say, to any other element 
of experience) we agree that the present fact of moral 
Obligation must, as we have already said, not fall through 
the cracks of psychological or historical analysis, for one 
psychological fact must not be explained away by others. 

But what is the meaning of this experience ? It is suggested 
that when a person feels moral obligation the analysis of 

it reveals: "I must do my best to do the good," or, "I ought 
(I must do my best) to will the good." The point is that 
this moral experience, which underlies all other judgments 
denoting moral obligation gives no light on the nature of 
the good; it is not a perception or intuition of something 
beyond self, but an analytical explication of one of the 
self's experiences. This seems to be the psychology of the 
matter. Moral obligation is not a perception of a value 
object; it simply means "I must do the good." 

The problem now is: What is the meaning of the value- 
judgment, ‘this is good' ? Sorley holds that this judgment 
like all other judgments claims to be a statement true not 
about my mind or its activities but about the object denoted 
by “this." This certainly may be granted. But if what has 
been said about the moral experience is true, that is, if 


one is conscious of the obligation to do good, then the very 
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judgment ‘this is good’ is immediately followed by the 
imperative command, ‘I ought to do this,’ as the conclusion 
of a moral syllogism. Even now no epistemological question 
has entered and what has been said is true regardless what 
the content of the good may be; but the meaning of the 
statement ‘this is good’ on this view is not merely ‘this 
ought to be done,’ but rather ‘this is something [ good] which, 
therefore, ought to be done. ' 

The epistemological problem arises when we consider 
what the statement ‘this is good' means apart from the moral 
imperative immediately evoked by it, that is, the knowledge 
it gives. It is suggested that the ‘this is good' implies 
and presupposes on the part of the subject a notion clear or 
indistinct of what 'the good' is, so that the meaning of 
‘this is good! 4s, this if realized will (at least) help 
to achieve the good. The problem of moral knowledge then 
is fundamentally: What is the good ? Into this problem we 
cannot go, but the question of concern here is: What are 
the data with which the philosopher must begin ? The 
problem is: Among the data of ethics are there, besides 
value-claims, judgments which claim to discern specifically 
moral characteristics (or objects) which are not tainted by, 
though possibly concomitant with, conation ? Again, are 
there moral intuitions of the goodness of actions, events, 
or things which are good independent of their being 
desired ? 
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Sorley answers in the affirmative. To be sure he holds 
that in making such value-judgments the psychological 
factors involved are feeling and desire (and therefore 
appreciation rather than apprehension of value is spoken 
of) but these elements, we repeat, in themselves do not for 
Sorley constitute (true) values. 

The origin of the value-judgment may lie in the 
affective or creative experiences of the individual 
mind passing the judgment, but its reference is to 
something beyond that individual mind. The judgment 
does not mean that I, the subject judging, experience 
pleasure or desire, but that,something is good or 
beautiful or worth desiring. 
Just as our apprehension of things arises out of sensation, 
so our appreciations of value arises out of affective- 
conative experiences. The experiencing of value is sub- 
jective, conative and affective, but the value itself is 
not,, but is that to which the experiencing has reference. 
Curiously enough all along here the examples are from 
aesthetic experience, to illustrate the fact that there is 
the same reference beyond the self in the statement ‘the 
sky is beautiful,' and 'the sky is blue.' Experience always 
"refers to an object which is not to be identified with the 
process of experience." (We believe that this coupling of 
moral with aesthetic experience is a source of error, but 
will not deal with the matter here.) Sorley, therefore, 


(1) CBP, II, 250. 
2), 08Reskl, 261. 
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rejects the view that value "consists in the relation which 
some context presented to a subject has to that subject's 
sensibility, thus producing pleasure, or to some desire or 
system of conative tendencies of the subject, to which it 
promises satisfaction,” for he insists that these views in 
explaining “value as a relation to a subject" rest ona 
"confusion between the process by means of which we become 
aware of value and the value itself of which we become 


nf (We ourselves reject the reduction of value to 


aware. 
pleasure.) Sorley, in other words, finds value-claims 
instrumental to but not constitutive of true-value or what 
ought to be, 

Two comments may be made. It certainly would be true 
that not every value-claim would be true value, but it is 
possible that the good may be discovered by a systematiza- 
tion of value-claims (rather than true values) organized 
according to principles Sorley himself has suggested, such 
as permanence, and catholicity, and that therefore particular 
value-claims would become true-values, that is, good a 
helping to realize the Good. It must not be arbitrarily 
supposed that because value-claims are constituted by the 
desires of individuals that they have no reference beyond 
the individual, for conative and affective experiences do 
refer beyond themselves and are evoked by what is beyond. 
Consequently, if true value is defined in terms of criticized 


(1) MVIG, 73. 
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value-claims it does not become either a purely subjective 
creation, or (necessarily) a provincialism of our planet, as 
Martineau would say, though the nature of the objectivity 
ascribed to value will have to be re-defined. 

Secondly, it seems to us that Sorley, correct in 
rejecting attempts to reduce moral obligation or the ‘ought' 
to desire, has gone too far in rejecting the definition of 
that which ought to be done in terms of desires. In other 
words,we should hold that the ought has no epistemological 
value, that there is no perception of a moral object which 
cannot be reduced to a desired siijeut i Gekenwh the obligation 
cannot be reduced to desiring), that the ‘ought' is 
harnessed to particular objects of desire or value-claims 
when these are coherently ordered. If Sorley asks: How does 
one get the standard by which to judge between desires, the 
answer is that a rational person, desiring to live, finds 
that certain desires are more conducive to self-conservation 
than others. The realizations of objects of desire are the 
data (analogous to the sensory data of natural experience) 
the coherent organization of which issues in the good which 
becomes obligatory. But there is no perception of a moral 
standard of judgment apartffrom desires. And, we insist, 
we are not here reduced to the subjectivity of value, even 
though we hold that our desiring a thing is the initial step 


(1) The object of desire, of course, may range from mere 
sensuous pleasure to self-sacrifice. 
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in its constitution as a value, which may become a true 
value in coherent interpretation. A value-claim is a 
statement not simply about myself but about myself in 
relation to nature and other persons, for it states that a 
certain object is so constituted that in relation to my 
desires (which reflect my constitution) it serves certain 
ends. Thus, my value-claims are controlled both by my 
determinate nature which my conative activities express, 

and by the nature of the environment, personal and natural, 
within which my nature develops and finds satisfaction in 
varying degrees. If the self and environment allowed all 
values equally there would be no distinction, for example, 
between transient and permanent values, and so on, as 
Sorley has well pointed out. A true value is also a 
statement about myself and the universe, for every time I 
achieve a true value (or a rationally approved value-claim) 
I must conclude that my nature and that of the universe is 
such that certain values I deem myself morally obligated to 
realize are accessible. This view does not make the conative 
life a mere subjective process leading to the recognition of 
value, but it makes value-claims play a part similar to that 
sense-impressions play in our knowledge of the external 
world. Through their rational criticism (influenced by 
intersubjective intercourse) we build upon a common world 


which we say is not identical with but at least relevant to 
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the metaphysical world. In the same way, through the 
rational criticism of value-claims we build up a common, 
phenomenal valuational world which must be explained, for it 
plainly is relevant to human life in relation to nature, 

and the problem is: Does it furnish any evidence for God ? 
The difference in the point of view here presented from 
Sorley's may be brought out if we consider the criteria of 
moral value. We first summarize and then attempt an analysis 


and contrast. 


E. The Criteria of Moral Value 


Assuming the general validity of moral experience in 
order to make possible the criticism of one part by the 
assistance of the remainder, and urging that the work of 
thought is to produce systematic harmony in the content of 
moral experience, Sorley proceeds to extract general princi- 
ples from the data of ethical experience which for him are 
particular ‘oughts.' He finds, first, that every moral 
judgment claims validity, that contradictory judgments about 
the same value cannot be true, and that each judgment has 
universal rather than individual application. Second,though 
all moral judgments claim validity, they cannot all be valid 
because they are not mutually consistent. "Any moral 


judgment which is valid must be coherent with all other 
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valid moral judgments: at least it cannot be inconsistent 
with any. Freedom from contradiction, coherence, and thus 
possible systematisation are criteria by which the validity 
of any moral judgment may be woctedir’ Since all moral 
judgments involve universal principles, the systematization 
of these may compel the rejection of the first expressions 
of moral consciousness, and in this way, by weighing each 
judgment against a system of judgments, we can discriminate 
between valid and invalid judgments. This same criterion of 
systematic coherence is used in deciding the validity of all 
our sense-perceptions, and we cannot consistently reject it 
in the former sphere and accept it in the latter. But when 
two or more systems are internally consistent, the problem 
of deciding between them can be solved only by choosing that 
system which is most comprehensive and penetrates beneath 
the conflict by including the greater value of both. We may 
now turn to further analysis and comment. 

Every value-judgment for Sorley presupposes that its 
subject ('this') exists, even though the existence of the 
thing is a contemplated postulate. "The moral consciousness 
is thus one aspect of the consciousness of existing reality 
or of something contemplated as existing." A thing must 
first exist in order to be good or evil. "But on the other 


(1) Ibid., 96. 
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hand the ground of its goodness lies in something else than 


its mere existence."! 


Developing an earlier point, Sorley is 
stressing the fact that it is not in virtue of its mere 
existential or purely conceptual qualities that something 

is called good, “but in virtue of some quality or combination 
of qualities which distinguish it, or some relation in which 


it stands to other things."* 


It is always the realization of 
a@ concept or an idea that forms the subject of the moral 
judgment. In other words, the moral judgment either approves 
something already existing, or it approves another contem- 
plated relation or change of something existing which will 
when effected render the conceived and unrealized good 
actual. 

The problem however it: What is the ground of our 
approval of a contemplated change or relation ? Is it the 
contemplation of a non=-desired, or irreducible moral object, 
as the writers considered would have us think ? Our point 
has been that desire for that new relation (since it seems 
at the time to preserve or make life more attractive, this 
good being the implicit and inarticulate premise for action) 
is what gives it value-claim. And our further point is 
that a preference for another value over the present one 
(or a change in the present relation which would increase 
value) is the result of a conceptual idealization based upon 


+33 Ibid., 85. 
2 Ibid., 86. 
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present and past experiences of value which, if approved as 
most conducive to what is supposed to be the good (itself an 
idealization), becomes obligatory. In other words, the moral 
judgment proceeds on an assumption of existence, not because 
the true value now contemplated is realized, but simply 
because the individual making the judgment has had a fore- 
taste of the true value in his own experience of value- 
claims or has been told about it by others. The moral 
judgment is a judgment about the future based om past 
appreciations and achievements, and the contemplation of a 
value's possible existence is not "up in the air" but an 
hypothesis about the person's future life which is the 
result of his own experience influenced by his past moral 
judgments and by the experiences of others. He believes 
that the value contemplated can be realized because it has 
already been realized to some extent. Otherwise he could 
have no idea of it, for it is an idealization (for him at 
least) based on his own experience and that of others. 

There is no ought and there cannot be any ought to an 
inconceivable satisfaction, or one which has not even been 
experienced in part. The this which is the subject of the 
moral judgment is not a non-desired object which is claimed 
to be good, but it is an object or complex of desired 
objects which evaluated by critical reference to a 


hypothetical state of existence considered as a result of 
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experience to be the good, is deemed morally obligatory. 
This does not mean that we always first desire objects and 
then evaluate them morally, for objects may be desired 
originally because they are conceived to be conducive to 
the achievement of the good. | The main point is that we 
start with experienced value-claims, the critical 
examination and coherent arrangement of which yields the 
(growing concept of) the good. 

Sorley, however, begins at the other end, not with 
value-claims, but with “primary moral judgments," or 
judgments of true value, partly because he would hold that 
the above position reduces primary moral judgments to 
subjectivity, and also because the idea of a Supreme Good 
is not “explicitly present" in our “ordinary moral 
judgments." (We have admitted it is not explicitly present; 
neither is it more than an ever-growing hypothesis to which 
however we are always morally committed.) As Sorley 
himself says, he differs from the traditional intuitional 
moralists in proceeding from particular ‘oughts' to the 
general principle rather than proceeding deductively from a 
general principle, and here his procedure is certainly more 
adequate than theirs. For him: 

(1) Here the word object may mean anything capable of 


being desired, from an apple to an object of aesthetic 
or of religious appreciation. 
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The universal of morality is contained in particulars 
and at first concealed by them. eeee Goodness is, 
first of all, recognised in a concrete situation. The 
moral judgment is in the first instance a perceptive 
judgment, as Aristotle held; and ethical science is 
based on these perceptive judgments just as natural 
science is based on the judgments of sense-perception. 
The data of ethics are accordingly the particular 
appreciations or judgments of good or evil passed in 
concrete situations. These are moral intuitions, in 


the literal sense, for they are immediate and of the 


nature of perception, not the results of reasoning.... 
Nor have they any infallible claim to truth. In this 


respect they are on fhe same level as the judgments 
of sense=perception. 

In contrast our claim is that there are no moral 
intuitions, no moral givens, though there is moral 
obligation, that there is no moral consciousness, but a 
consciousness which views life's experiences of value-claim 
and hypothetical true values as a whole with a view to 
discovering what is the good for it (this being a matter of 
insight no different from that which is required for any 
kind of philosophical truth). Such insight criticizes 
desires and their objects. It is very important to realize 
that desires are not necessarily self-centered or depraved, 
for the “life of desire" so much disparaged is one of a 
"chaos of desires," or of particular desires. The difference 
between Sorley's point of view and ours, therefore, is this. 
For him primary (true) value-judgments claim validity, and 
the good is known inductively by the coherent systematization 
of “oughts." For us value-claims claim validity and the good 
is inductively known by the coherent systematization of 


desires, which good becomes obligatory and transforms only 


(1) Ibid., 91, underlining mine. 
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those particular desires the realization of which is condu- 
cive to it (the good) from simple desires or value-claims 
to “oughts" to be desired or true values. And the 
interesting fact is that in the confirmation of the validity 
claimed by any intuition Sorley, it would seem, has to 
appeal to such a systematization of value-claims anyway. 
One further comment may be made about the validity or 
universality of the value-judgment. Is the universality 
claimed by the moral judgment parallel to the similar claim 
of the judgment ‘this is a book,' or is the claim of 
validity the common characteristic of both judgments simply 


because they both claim to be true ? In other words, it is 





suggested that the validity claimed by the moral judgment 
is not uniquely and originally its own, but one which it 
derives from its claim to be true. 

It is important to note Sorley's procedure in confirming 
the truth of moral judgments. For him the particular moral 
judgment always implies a universal. "When I say ‘this is 
good,' it is because of some character of the 'this' that it 


is called good.'"! 


What Sarley is appealing to here is the 
fact that reflection upon a particular choice shows that it 
contrilutes to a more inclusive approved good; and, like 
Martineau, Sorley finds that though "two judgments upon some 


concrete situation contradict one another.... this 


(1) Ibid., 97. 
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contradiction may not apply to the underlying grounds of 

the judgment, if these have been correctly analysed. These 
may, bndeed, be largely identical and differ only in degree 
of comprehensiveness."1 For example, reflection upon the 
savage's aproval of his head-hunting would reveal the ground 
of this approval to be "'tribal welfare is good,'" while the 
ground of the civilised man's condemnation of this good is 
the more comprehensive "'common welfare is good,'" but the 
idea both men approve is community welfare. In this way 
Sorley finds that the particular intuition involves a broader 
paineinlaes The systematization of such principles according 
to the kind of objects to which they refer as well as to 
their degree of generality, and so on, will "compel us often 
to reject the first expression of the moral consciousness, 
but yet without throwing doubt upon the fundamental validity 
of that consciousness" (underlining mine). The very next 
sentence is: "In this way system becomes a criterion of 


moral yaliditys'"? 


When a moral judgment conflicts with a 

system it is to be rejected, and if one system conflicts 

with another the more comprehensive is to be accepted. 
Finally, Sorley finds that the history of moral ideas, 

though there has been change in particular applications, 

+33 Locecit. 

2 Taylor would agree, but he does not explicitly give 


a criterion. Cf. FOM, 159 f. 
(3) Ibid., 99. 
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shows that "the higher [spiritual] life and the wider 
[social] life... these the moral judgment approves with a 
constancy which is almost eektonees The only comment is: 
Is this an achievement of a moral consciousness or more 
penetrating insight into the consequences of certain 
desires, the learning of the laws which must be obeyed in 
order that man's developing physical, mental, and moral 
nature may be satisfied ? At the risk of a digression we 
shall enlarge on the presuppositions involved in our view, 
all of which may be found scattered through Sorley's pages,* 
but not made central. 

First, self-preservation is deemed to be the primary 
law of all life. Second, the way in which and the extent to 
which different beings preserve themselves depends on their 
natural endowments and on the nature of the environment to 
which they must submit in various degrees, but which they 
may also use. The individual bent on conserving himself 
never knows exactly what he wants or that he can obtain it 
(and this fact we ordinarily express by saying that he does 
not know himself); but in any cool hour, at least, he is 
never satisfied with his present level of achievement and 
seeks novelty, though this may mean nothing more than a mere 
change. How often, indeed, do we want something without 
knowing what we want! Fourth, in the very act of fulfilling 


+33 Ibid., 106. 
2) The same may be said of A.E. Taylor's FOM. 
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his wants he often finds, and this is the real stery, that 
his nature is not satisfied (and, in satisfaction, we agree 
with Aristotle, pleasure is only an element; indeed, often 
when the pleasure is being enjoyed one finds that he is not 
satisfied). This means that without knowing it he has 


‘srown, ' 


or, as Ward would put it, that in preserving 
himself he has modified the self to be preserved. This, we 
repeat, is one of the mysteries of existence; the individual 


knows not how it occurs, but he is sure that it occurs. 





Fifth, remembering that man, a conative as well as a rational 
being, is not intrinsically selfish, that his very instincts 
bind him in non-selfish ways to his human environment, one 
can see man as he develops changing his desires to suit a 
nature which has been changing. The problem always is: What 
is that form of adaptation to the physical and human environ- 
ment which will be most satisfactory (the good) ? Sixth, 

we must also remember that one of the developments in tian's 
nature was the consciousness that he ought to achieve the 
Good. Thus his problem as an individual is to discover 

those laws of his own nature (the necessity of intersub- 
jective intercourse is presupposed in this discussion) and 
relate them to his physical and human environment. This means 
the sifting and criticism of private valuations, experimenta- 
tion, learning from others, and briefly the construction of 
ideals which are Objective in the sense that they are true of 


him in relation to his environment. The ideals represent a 
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re-evaluation of his value-claim by reference to his present 
experience and nature, the natures and experiences of others, 
and the past experiences of both. During this whole process 
he does find that certain values are more lasting and 
catholic, that the self he now finds has to be preserved, 
if he is going to be satisfied,is the higher and wider self,- 
that these are, it may be said, permanent laws of his being 
which must be obeyed, (as faithfully as the law of gravita- 
tion must be obeyed for preservation in the physical sphere) 
if he is to live happily. Perhaps man began merely with the 
desire to live, but some men like Socrates find that they 
would rather die unless they can live well. That man ought 
to do the good is permanent, but his interpretation of the 
good develops with experimentation and insight. All man 
ever knows is a better (as our writers must admit, since 
they hold that the Ideal is ever imperfectly known). He 
continues to consider the best (or better than anything 
else) the good until the very process by which he achieves 
the better has in a mysterious way so developed his moral 
sinews and sensitivity that once he arrives at his goal he 
realizes that he is a pilgrim who can only "tarry but a 
while," since he cannot find complete satisfaction in his 
achievement. 

The cause for this moral dissatisfaction is not to be 
conceived similarly to changes in the physical world or our 


relations to any of its activities for there we are obsessed 
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by the notion of pushes and pulls or external influences. 
Martineau and Pringle-Pattison, for example, seemed unable 
to account for moral dissatisfaction apart from the pricking 
of an immanent ieee We would suggest, on the other hand, 
that our dissatisfaction is not caused by an (ill-conceived) 
Good which lured us on even though we saw it dimly, but 
rather that as we proceeded toward goals we set ourselves 
we found ourselves to be human beings with capacities of 
which we had not even dreamed, that the ascent revealed 
hitherto inexperienced peaks of experience, and new 
alternatives to be faced. The paradox and mystery of life, 
as we have suggested, is this growth; but the pricking is 
our own, though we did not make it originally possible. Nor 
did we institute the spiritual laws which must be obeyed if 
we would find peace. Our natures are such, and they grow 
from within, in a personal and physical environment. Morally 
we are Leibnizian monads, and if our windows are open to the 
Eternal, the passage of influence cannot conflict with free 
will. 

We may now, omitting an exposition of Sorley's view 
that values exist only in relation to peruonelity” which is 
the only intrinsic value (and to which the physical world is 
subservient), turn directly to the chapter on "Relative and 
(1) AE. Taylor especially emphasizes this view of moral 


growth. Cf. FOM, 213 ff. 
(2): Tei@e, 129. 
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Absolute Value." It will be interesting to see the degree of 


agreement between in the view just presented and Sorley's, 


the main difference being in the interpretation of value. 


F. Relative and Absolute Value 


Sorley once more returns to the attack on views which 
define value in relation to a subject. He, on the other 
hand, would say: "... what I mean when I assert ‘A is good' 
is not that I like or desire A or even that I feel approval 
in contemplating A, but that this predicate ‘good' does, 
as a matter of fact, characterise Aen! Now we have already 
renounced any identification of value with pleasure, or only 
one value, and we repeat that it is difficult to see why 
value is rendered subjective, when it is made relative to 
desire, for the realization of any desire, even that for 
pleasure, means not that the individual is capable of 
pleasure, but that something, the desired object, gives him 
pleasure; it is always a statement about his nature and the 
nature of the environment. The statement A is good means, 
on this view, not that "I desire A," as Sorley says, but 
that A's actions are in accordance with an ideal recognized 
by myself also to be good, and therefore as having a true 


value for me. 


(4) Ibid., 15h. 
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There is no more reason Sorley continues for saying 
that value is subjective and relative because appreciated 
by us than to maintain that ordinary facts, which are subject 
to similar conditions, are. There is a sense, however, in 
which values are relative though not subjective or divorced 
from reality. When we assert that a thing is right under 
certain conditions but wrong under others, we imply that 
goodness is not only relative to us, but also to the 
objective whole of which we are a part at the time. Yet 
goodness is not applicable to the abstract concept, but to 
a concrete existence or an existence contemplated as real. 
And since a person lives in a physical and social environ- 
ment, his acts of goodness are to be judged relative to that 
environment and his own capabilities. Yet the relativity to 
circumstances is not complete, for though the latter 
determine the particular direction of the good man's atti- 
tude, they do not decide its general character. Thus, 
Sorley concludes: "We must not expect to find the permanent 
or universal principle in classes of conduct valid for all 
circumstances; it should rather be sought in the moral 
spirit or purpose which may inspire the most diverse 
conditions without being itself restricted to any." The 
unconditional duty of life is to seek the good; it is "a 
striving towards the realization of the best conceived, 


though the concrete nature of that best may be far from 


(1) Ibid., 145. 


fully defined."' (This, on our view, is the only meaning 
for the moral consciousness. ) 

Though this principle is formal only and waits upon the 
primary appreciations of (true) value, it is not altered by 
the latter, nor by judgments based upon them. Hence, Sorley 
correctly holds, though the moral universe is dependent, 
relative to the actual nature of persons and things, there 
is yet a unity of spirit which cannot be traced to external 
existential conditions. The moral life can only realize 
itself in the actual universe; it nevertheless exhibits a 
single principle throughout all its details, "a valuation 
in which the interests of the spiritual and social life are 
preferred to those of sense and self."* (Yet it must be 
realized that if what Sorley has already maintained is true, 
we seek these interests because of their catholicity and 
permanence which in turn are based on the nature of 
existence. ) 

Thus, moral judgments are objective not only because 
they claim objectivity in asserting a value which is found 
in a supposed or actual person, but also because when 
correct, they exhibit universal values and display a common 


purpose and spirit which characterises the good will. “In 


the third place, this common or universal element in goodness 


will be made clearer if we find that moral values are 


+33 Ibid., 148. 
2 Ibid., 149. 
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connected in such a way as to form a system...e an organic 
whole to which the name of Chief Good may be properly given." 
But since, as we have seen, the good is always good in 
relation to a certain whole (which whole in turn is good in 
relation to another whole, and so forth) the relations of 
each value-experience are simited only by the boundaries of 
the existing universe of value, and we can never determine 
fully the nature of the Chief Good, for its absoluteness 
lies in its completeness. The search for the absolute has 
no more sugcess in the non-valuational world. But there 
cannot be two absolutes one of which is ethical. "We can 
form a conception of an absolute only as an individual 
reality which contains harmoniously within itself both the 


actual order and the moral order." 


Ge The Conservation of Value 


So far Sorley has insisted: (1) that true values 
cannot be reduced to conative elements, (2) that the value- 
judgment claims “objective validity," which means for him 
both Objectivity and metaphysical objectivity, (3) that 
there is no value except in relation to personality, the 
highest value, and (4) that reflection on value-judgments 


+33 Ibid., 150. 
2 Ibid., 157. 
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reveals fundamental principles of action the systematization 
of which becomes the task of ethics. A coherent interpreta- 
tion of such value-judgments indicates that values are as 
metaphysically objective as a coherent interpretation of 
sense impressions indicates the metaphysical reality of 
existential objects.to be. For Sorley the procedure is 
not: Are values metaphysically objective? but: Which of the 
values claiming this objectivity are metaphysically 
objective? 

Before considering the relation of his results to the 
interpretation of reality as a whole, he turns to the 
problem of the conservation of values which is the "border- 
land between the purely ethical and the more metaphysical 
argument," ! for it raises the problem of the permanence of 
value. An empirical philssophy of value must define the 
meaning and grounds for the conservation of value, and a 
few suggestions may be advanced as we follow Sorley's 


discussion. 


A close inspection of this chapter reveals that Sorley's 


thesis is that the only ground for the faith in the 
conservation of values is the metaphysical objectivity of 
value. Before considering the grounds for the conservation 
of value, Sorley first discusses the formation or discovery 
of ideas of value and the production of values. It is more 


relevant here to discuss the former briefly before turning 


(41) Ibia., 158. 
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to the main problen. 

Tracing the development of moral ideas, Sorley holds 
interestingly enough, that experiences of values lead to 
reflection about them, and the choice of one or another as 


the ideal. ' 


Man "must have felt pleasure before he set his 
mind upon a life of enjoyment, ... had some taste of 
intellectual effort and of the knowledge which is its reward, 
before he could speak of science as having the highest 
value."* This we have expressed by saying that man finds 
new forms of satisfaction corresponding to new laws of his 
peing. At this point, however, Sorley remarks that: "New 
experience may thus lead to new values — meaning thereby, 
not the creation of values, but the discovery of them in 
directions formerly initials. Now, if the word 
"creation" here means that we create the cause of our 
values or our own dispositions and the laws of their 
development, then, of course, we do not create the values. 
But surely the additional valuation of the object by human 
beings creates a new relationship and therefore a new value 
(or disvalue) over and above any of the possibly already 
existent valuations placed upon it. At least potential 
value has become actual. We do not create our values 
outright any nore: than we do our world, but in both cases, 


+3 Ibid., 161. 
a Ibid., 161. 
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unless the self is a tabula rasa something new is created, 
though on reflection after such creation we realize that 
these objects now valued might have been so valued earlier. 
The discovery of value, then, does not mean that we find 
what was 'there' without us, but that we find that certain 
desirable relations to our world were possible even before 
we actually realized them. Even if there were an eternal 
realm of values they would have an additional value created 
by their relation to our needs, as Sorley himself seems to 
ise. And Sorley's point that the rise of present 
intrinsic values is the result of the modification and 
refinement of pre-existing values is the very point we 
ourselves have stressed, and he himself speaks of the 
production and creation of vdilae.* But the real question 
is: To what extent can man have assurance that the values 
for which he has striven will be maintained and preserved ? 
Man may produce values, but their conservation does 


3 If then we assume that 


not depend entirely upon hin. 
Héffding's axiom is not true (its truth cannot be assumed) 
and suppose that "the forces of the universe cannot be 
trusted to conserve vetaeat** what empirical evidence is 
there for the belief in the conservation of value ? Sorley 
first considers the working of the law of compensation in 


nature, the fact that the destruction of what at the time 
+33 Gf..ibide, 175. 63} Ibid., 169. 
2 Cf. ibid., 177-180. 4) Ibide, L/O- 
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seemed to be institutions of high value is, on a larger view 
of the facts, a real good to humanity. "In spite of many 
set-backs, the total conditions of the world at the present 
day are more favourable than they were some thousands of 
years ago to the production and preservation of vines 

So far, so good, but Sorley finds that scientific predictions 
about the future of our planet by no means guarantee the 
conservation of our values, and he is forced to look else- 
where for the support of this axiom. Before turning to the 
latter, it will be well to consider even the compensatory 
action more carefully (though it must be remembered that 
Sorley is not resting his argument on it). 

Say what one may about the compensation of values, one 
fact seems quite true - that at least for those people before 
whose eyes cherished institutions passed away nothing but the 
destruction of value was felt. The fall of a tower of Babel 
may have seemed a good thing to a succeeded generation, but 
the broken hearts and thwarted aspirations it caused must 
have left the builders with a sense of futility. One may 
answer with justice that this loss, seen in the light of a 
future consequence, might well be a good, and that a value 
rationally approved in a particular past situation might be 
a decided disvalue in the light of a present situation. But 


even so, can the estimate of a value leave out of account the 


(1) Ibias, 17k. 
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predicament in which it arose and the process by which it 
was achieved ? Whether or not an unrealized true value 

for one generation turns out to be a good for a new 
generation, the older generation found no consolation for 
what it felt to be a genuine loss of value, and, indeed, had 
many true values of former generations been realized, would 
not our own level of achievement be greater ? Often those 
very values our ancestors realized for our sake have been 
lost. Furthermore, whatever compensation the future may 
have brought, it did not go at the time to them who suffered, 
and consequently the loss is never fully requited. 

In the light of such loss and shifting of values from 
generation to generation (to the extent that what for one is 
the destruction is for another the preservation of value) 
what meaning can the conservation of value have ? Can we 
say much more (but this is much!) than that, despite the 
opposition of the universe to the conservation of certain 
values, it still allowed for continuation of many values and 
of their effects as well as for the creation and discovery 
of new values ? 

What has been said ought to warn us against the glib 
use of the conservation of values to cover the wholesale 
preservation of values we cannot specify concretely. Can 
we say that the future will be good to many of our specific 
values: our homes, our writings, our works of art ? Can we 


say that even the present cosmos is congenial to many of our 
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fondest ideals ? And since all values are instruments for 
the attainment of worthy personality, the ultimate question, 
as Sorley says, is: Are persons, the bearers and producers 
of value as well as intrinsic values, to be preserved ? As 
Ward defined the conservation of values it meant the 
possibility of the realization of moral ideals, and this 
involved the assurance of immortality. Yet what empirical 
evidence have we for immortality except a yearning and hope 
that has pervaded men's lives ? The basis for the assur- 
ance of immortality is ultimately the goodness of God, but 
can God's goodness be established except in his relation 

to the values of mankind ? The empirical data, we have 
seen, forces us to interpret 'the conservation of value' to 
mean that those values we have experienced and do experience 
have been made possible by physical nature and man. Other 
than this it can only mean that value will not disappear from 
the earth. The assurance we have that our specific values 
will be preserved is no greater and no less than that of the 
scientist, who, reasoning from probability, insists that his 
laws will hold as long as the conditions upon which they 
are founded remain constant. The empirical data may not 
warrant confidence in our own immortality, but they do 
justify faith that the values created and discovered by us 
will, by positive or negative influence, form part of the 
basis at least for values to be created by other men. And 


our point is that the conservation of value as here 
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interpreted cannot be explained unless the "powers that be" 
are friendly to anu: Thus, for Sorley, as for us, 
confidence in the continuation (and improvement, one may 
add) of the conditions necessary for the attainment and 
increase of value depends upon the existence of a good and 
powerful God. The difference is in the nature of the 
argument for God's goodness, as we shall see. DBorley's 
approach may now be indicated. 

Whether the future will hold circumstances more 
favourable to the attainment of value a criticism of the 
scientific data will reveal. Having faced this problen, 
Sorley concludes: 

Accordingly, if we depend simply upon what observation 
enlightened by physical science can tell us of the 
prospects in store for human life, we are forced to 
conclude that the law of compensation will not hold 
indefinitely - that old values will in time cease to 
be replaced by equal or greater values...cccccce 
Confidence in the permanence of values throughout 

its changes of form and object can only be justified 
on the assumption that the account given by physical 
science is incomplete. That confidence, therefore, 


implies a belief that the ultimate power in the 
universe is not indifferent to what man calls good. 


It is impossible to hold, as H&ffding does, to the 
faith in the conservation of values, and to justify 
this belief, without being led on to postulate a 


ower and will that conserves them (underlining 
mine).< , we 


Whether values continue to exist in the future or not, 


to-day we live and enjoy them, and "if the world were to 


= Cf. Chapter VII, 386 ff., 
2 Ibid.e, 1/2. 
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come to an end to-morrow, yet, to-day, beauty would remain 
better than ugliness, truth than error, good than enh ets 
This (which is the main ground, we contend, for God's 
goodness), Sorley holds, “is sound so far as it goes," but 
he himself contends that the axiom of the conservation of 
value “is not the foundation of the objective validity of 
value. 7 And he adds: “It is because values are objective 
that we are led to think that the universe, which upholds 
and contains these objectively valid values, will not 


carelessly let them go but will provide some means for 


3 
their permanent realisation." Thus, belief in the conserva- 


tion of value can be justified only if we can find a home 
for present objective values in a good and powerful God. 
But for Sorley objective means metaphysically objective 

as applied to values, and his argument for God's goodness 
rests largely, as we shall see, on the need for a personal 
embodiment of those values which are cognitively revealed 
to us. God's goodness cannot be firmly grounded he would 
contend on the actual amount of realized value, but on the 


fact that without Him the moral objective order would be 


unintelligible. We could not say wholly (instead of largely) 


because Sorley's argument for God is not simply "a direct 


2) lLoc.cit. 


2 Ibid., 173. 
3 Ibid., 1735, 174. 
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inference" from the validity of the moral order to God, for 
this, he says correctly, would be simply "to give the moral 
order a new name and not to have established the reality of 
a living self-consciousness as the ground of the universe."' 
Sorley's argument has a “wider range"for it is "founded not 
on the moral order by itself but on its relation to the 
order of existing things."> Before turning to this final 
stage of the argument we may briefly indicate past progress. 
Value, Sorley found, resides in the conrrete existent. 
Now, the values which we ascribe to physical things are not 
values in the strict sense, but only a means or instrumental 
to intrinsic values which belong to persons only. With 
regard to these intrinsic values, there are only two 
possibilities for Sorley. “Either they are objective, or 
else they have no reality outside the mind of the subject 


who affirms then." 


(Our difficulty was really in accepting 
this disjunction as complete, since there is a sense of 
objective, namely epistemologically Objective, which is 
neither psychologically objective nor metaphysically 
objective which Sorley does not take seriously enough. ) 
Sorley's seins, which in itself is acceptable, was that 
"the grounds for denying the objectivity [or Objectivity, 
2 Ibid., 479. 


Locecit. 
3 Ibid., 498. 
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for us] of morality are equally grounds for denying the 
objectivity of knowledge. ! The problem now narrows down 
to the relation of these objective moral values in 


particular to the rest of reality or the causal series. 


H. Value and Reality 


That Sorley is not oblivious of the difficulties in 


* is evident from his 


making the journey from ‘ought' to ‘is 
statement that though the actual performance of a good 
action is an instance in point of the transition from 
goodness to reality, yet since we often apply the term 
good to not yet existing things which may, indeed, never 
exist "... it is clear... that there are obstacles on the 
way from ‘ought’ to ‘is,' from goodness to existence:.<"" 
One might expect Sorley to overcome this obstacle by 
arguing that the idea of the good involves its existence, 
but Sorley has little respect for the ontological argument. 
It cannot be denied, however, he maintains, that ethical 
ideas always have existential connections: (a) as elements 
in personal consciousness realized through volitional 
activity in the character of persons, and (b) in their claim 
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to objective validity which is not invalidated by their 
being ideas. But the crux of the problem at issue is: Are 
the principles or laws which moral reflection Pornntd tow of 
any avail in interpreting reality 2 The usual answer is 
that, since moral laws are only partly obeyed by reality, 
they cannot be used to interpret the whole. Here we see 
that Sorley is approaching the same problem which Pringle- 
Pattison faced in his second answer to Hume, Pringle- 
Pattison's answer being that man's reach as well as his 
grasp gives a clue to reality, and that the ideal within 
man through which his progress is possible is really the 
voice of God within him. How will Sorley deal with the 
problem ? 

Sorley admits the difference between goodness and the 
actual, but he denies the conclusion drawn from this that 
since reality as actually observed is a mixture of good and 
evil, therefore principles of good cannot be utilized in 
the interpretation of the whole actual system. First, Sorley 
answers, ethical ideas have entered in and influenced the 
actual cause and effect system through their presence in 
persons who have based their actions upon them, and this may 
continue in the future to a much greater extent. So far 
Sorley cannot be gainsaid. But, second, he goes on, apart 


from such causal efficiency of ethical ideas, ethical 


(1) Cf. ibid., 186. 
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principles "do not depend for their validity upon their 

presence in any particular minds," and as such have validity 

“which may be compared with the.objective validity of the 

laws of nature."| In being valid, like natural laws, they 

are implicated in reality, for validity, Sorley agrees with 

Ward, implies voablimat 

Now, Sorley is quite correct in his insistence that the 
presence of ethical principles in minds doesnot invalidate 
them, any more than the same fact invalidates natural laws. 

This, however, cannot be taken to mean that there can be 

laws without minds. For example, before the law of 

gravitation is accepted, it is shown to be the most 
reasonable hypothesis allowed by the facts. If later it is 
found discrepant with new facts we say that our law, our 
formulation, and the actual occurrence in nature do not 
harmonize, but not that the law of the activity in nature 
itself (which we have not yet discovered) is wrong. Natural 
laws have validity for minds as long as they serve to 
interpret the physical data correctly, but because they 
+33 Ibid., 188. 

2 It is interesting to note that at this point, on the 
nature of the objectivity. and validity of ethical 
principles, Ward s two pupils, Sorley and Tennant, part 
company, the former agreeing with Ward; but as to pan- 
psychism, Tennant favors Ward and Sorley does not, while 


both disagree with Ward that without spiritualism theism 
cannot be established. 
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are always our formulations of what is going on beyond us, 
they may be wrong, and in any case, reflecting our 
capacities and needs, they are far from photographic copies. 
Moral laws are (or ought to be) constructed in the same way, 
by the systematization and coherent interpretation of the 
facts of value, so that the moral law also rests on the 
premise that so long as this kind of natural world and 
human nature exists, the law holds. The difference, as 
Sorley states it, is that the moral law is not always 
realized in existence, as the natural law is, for if it 
were, there would be no need for ‘ought.’ Nevertheless, 

do we not think that our formulation of the principles of 


human behavior in relation to this environment is such that 





if applied it would fulfil the conditions for approved 
happiness ? Are not our moral laws scientific in the 

sense that they represent generalisationsabout the value- 
experiences of mankind which become obligatory for the 
serious moral agent ? The real difference, therefore, is 
that moral laws cannot be depended upon to operate indepen—- 
dently of human volition because they do not belong to a 
mechanical system and thus cannot be so completely verified. 
Nevertheless, they are our formulation, hypotheses, based on 
the facts of man's present and past experimentations with 
value-claims and true values, as to the kind of actions man 


must perform to live meaningfully and happily. Sorley, 
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however, finds that ethical principles do not admit of 
application to physical reality, but to persons who live 
not under law only but also by the “conception” of law. 
And this is because he thinks of this law as independent 
of man but to be realized in man, rather than as 
idealizations of the actual laws which, we contend, our 
experience (more inclusive than cognition) reveals. 

"But a person is not merely what he does, but what he 
is capable of doing. The law which is valid for him must 
exhibit its validity by appealing to his rational conscious- 
ness without restricting his frévion:*! Hence, for Sorley 
physical principles are valid for physical things and moral 
principles for persons. This is certainly conceded in what 
has been said, but the important point which is at least not 
brought out by Sorley is that this ideal by which man orders 
his life, though never fully realized (as a natural principle 
would be) is nevertheless approved because it has commanded 
itself to man even when partially realized. It is based not 
on a mere intuition but on an approved experience. It is not 
true, or it is only partially true, on this view to say 
simply that “ethical principles are valid of persons," for 
ethical principles are valid for persons in relation to this 
kind of sagutear world and this kind of personality. The 


laws would be different, conceivably, for angels in a 


(1) Ibid., 189. 
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celestial kingdom. Ethical principles have a foot in both 

the personal and the material world, and though as Sorley 

says, “physical principles are valid for material things" 
ethical principles are valid for persons in their relation 
to each other in relation to a physical world. (We cannot 
add in relation to a spiritual world for that remains to be 
proved.) They are not gained by contemplating a quasi- 

Platonic realm, but are rooted in the experience of our- 

selves and our environment. 

But Sorley comes to closer grips with his problem 
after a necessary digression, | the fundamental thought of 
which is that the unitary self knows existence directly 
(and not by way of "mental modifications"), and has an 
active practical, as well as cognitive interest, in 
accordance with which it unifies its experience. "The 
distinction of thing from thing is largely our distinction, 
imposed for our niente asian esa Furthermore, he believes 
that "relations belong to reality as much as things do," 
and that without relations things would not be what they are. 
Values, which are relations manifested in persons rather 
than things, are no less objective than other relations. 

(1) One of the most profitable parts of Sorley's work is 
his discussion of the self and its knowledge of things, 
but there is fundamental agreement here between Sorley 
and Tennant whose thought will be outlined in Chapter 
VI, and differences will be discussed there. 


$3 Ibid., 226. 
3) Ibide, 229. 
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Yet someone might insist that this does not prove the point, 
for, since the values actually realized by persons are only 
part of reality and constitute only a small part of the 
value we wish to realize or may ever realize, we cannot say 
that all values are a part of reality. Thus Sorley is 
confronted, as he ewealizes, with the "real difficulty" of 
his position. Even if one grants the truth of Sorley's 
theory of moral knowledge, on the validity of Sorley's 
solution of this problem rests the success or failure of 
passing from the "ought" to the ‘is.' 
Sorley holds that the objection would be conclusive if 
it were legitimate to take a cross-section of human life as 
representative of the whole, but he believes it is not 
legitimate because persons cannot be understood by their 
achievements at any moment: "their nature is to be realizers 
of value," 
We do not get an adequate understanding of the world - 
which is a world of persons - if we judge it simply 
by its manifestations at any given moment.... We have 
to take into account what at any moment is only ideal, 
if there is ground for regarding the realiza}ion of 
that ideal as the completion of personality. 

Since, then, we cannot understand persons without knowing 

their ideals, these “ideals, accordingly, may be held to 

belong to reality as much as do the persons whom they 


(3) Bits: Be 
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oxpieaen®! But does this follow ? Would Sorley admit that 
because mechanism is true of a part of reality, it is also 
true of human beings ? Why then should ideals, admittedly 
applying to persons only, belong also to reality as a whole ? 
Furthermore there is no way of knowing beforehand whether 
the ideal will complete personality, unless we aggue from 
experience rather than cognition. The main difficulty comes 
out more clearly if we consider Sorley's position in greater 
detail. 

Each person, Sorley holds, realizes his own defici- 
encies and approves the goodness of others "because his 
consciousness, his nature, is in sympathy with the value 
which he sees, even when he fails to reach it himself. It 
is the anima naturaliter moralis that opéaxe.¥ Here the 
argument begins to be cloudy and it must be followed 
carefully. It is not clear whether the person's nature is 
dissatisfied, a nature which he takes to be "his better or 
moral self", or whether it is dissatisfied because he is 
conscious of, or has a cognitive relation to, an ideal 
which he finds obligatory. Sorley continues: "He has 
affinity [a word like Pringle-Pattison's organic which must 
be defined] with the ideals he approves even when he fails 
to follow them; the values are his values, and have their 
root in the nature which he shares with his social 


+33 Loc.ecit. 
2): Ibide, 232: 
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enviseisental It begins to be evident that man's 
dissatisfaction with himself is due to an energizing, we 
may say, within him of an ideal whose presence his cognition 
realizes. However, the very nature of an affinity demands 
that it rests not on a cognitive relationship but on a 
structural similarity which (in this instance) gives rise 

to the ideals which are the basis in oneself for the 
affinity with the ideals approved in the beyond. But 
Sorley seems to emphasize the cognitive relationship and 
the existence of ideals beyond as the ground for their 
existence within the person, so that the values seem to be 
"his" not because he has experienced them in part and 
approved them as being obligatory upon him, but because 
they operate within him so that he sees them and himself 

in their light. This doctrine is like Pringle-Pattison's 
and similarly begs the point to be proved, namely that 
there is an independent, though not humanly realized moral 
realm which we know and know correctly It also confirms our 
other writers in suggesting that moral dissatisfaction, 
instead of being due to the growth of the self, is externally 
provoked. There are two more considerations to be dealt 


with in this connection. 


(1) Ieid., 252. 
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Moral values, Sorley holds, belong to reality in two 
senses. In the first place, they are independent of the 
achievements of moral persons or even of recognition by them. 
“Whether we are guided by them or not, whether we acknowledge 
them or not, they have validity: they ought to be our 
guides.” But why ought moral ideals to be our guides ? 
Sorley no doubt would say that unless they do our natures 
will not be satisfied.? But then it would seem that we 
accept them because we find our natures satisfied in so far 
as we obey them, and not because we merely perceive them. 

As we have already said, there is no obligation to 
inconceivable (because not experienced) values, and to 
ascribe validity to them is meaningless. They are valid 
for our natures (leaving aside the question of how we come 
to know them), because, having applied them, we find that 
they do give satisfaction in proportion to the extent they 
do and have informed our lives. We do not know how to test 
their validity otherwise. 

In any case, validity is meaningless apart from the 
knowledge relationship. We can understand how an unrealized 
value which coheres with a whole system has validity, but 
for a value we know nothing about, and which has no place 
in our system, to be valid is to relegate validity beyond 
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the realm of knowledge. There may be values for God which 
are valid for him and in accordance with which he controls 
the universe, but they have no validity for us until they 
become at least values whose possibility we approve. Since, 
then, validity of ideals is meaningless apart from the 
knowledge relation, and since completely unrealized ideals 
could not be man's guide, the validity of ideals refers to 
the applicability of idealizations (hypotheses) of man's 
experience to his true nature and happiness (which can only 
be discovered by actual experimentation). They have 
imperative reality not because they already exist in a realm 
of their own but because they are conceived by us to be best 
for us and therefore become obligatory. 

The second point may be made as we may emphasize the 
way in which Sorley makes the transition from ‘ought' to 
‘is.’ Summarizing his position Sorley states: "What is 
implied so far is that the validity of moral values —- seeing 
that it is not derived from their acceptance by persons for 
whom they are valid - must have another niin Since it 
must belong to the universe in some way, Sorley answers that 
because reality “is manifested in avin a who are a real 
part of the universe, and who do not create the moral values 
in accordance with which they complete their natures, moral 
values belong to reality. "That is to say, the objective 


+33 Loc.ecit. 
z Ibid.., 236. 
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moral value is valid independently of me and my will, and 
yet is something which satisfies my purpose and completes 
my natures"! Sorley thus passes from the ‘ought' to the 
‘is,’ but his transition is impossible unless man is akin 
to reality, and there is an affinity between mind and the 
objective. When we ask: 
What is it that impels the philosopher to his unresting 
search for truth ?... [Sorley answers] ...... Because 
there is a natural affinity between his mind and the 
truth he seeks. He is not yet wise, for the truth has 
to be sought; he can never become completely wise, for 
there are hindrances to the full view of truth which 
mortal nature can never finally overcome. But he is 
not altogether ignorant; if he were he would have no 
impulse to philosophy; he can recognize the truth when 
he sees it and he is unsatisfied in its absence; and 
this shows that his mind is allied to truth and has 


kinship with it. Therefore the philosopher does not 
need to wait for truth to come to him from the outside. 


2 
The value-realizing process here seems to be that man, 
driven by dissatisfaction, first sees the good and then 
tries it (just as he sees a chair and then sits on it) and 
finds it satisfactory, but experience, we suggest, belies 
this description, for man cannot know the good apart from 
eXperiencing hypothetical goods from which he projects his 
ideal. The only objectivity Sorley seems to find conceivable 
is that which pervades natural knowledge, and he therefore 
thinks of metaphysically objective goodness as being the 
cause of man's knowing it. Then, like Pringle-Pattison, he 
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is forced to make the veracity of man's knowledge depend on 
a kinship between man and that independent object. For him 
in our mere act of perception we know the relevance of an 
independent realm of ideals to our lives. Yet it is a fact 
that even for Sorley intuitions are to be tested by the 
remaining facts of our experience and our decision as to 
which ideals are metaphysically objective depends on their 
relation to our natures,not on any number of mere cognitions 
of moral presentations, as it were. Our natures ultimately 
decide which ideals are relevant to us; we can decide only 
by rational criticism of our moral experiments. What we 
know are our own natures, not moral objects independent of 
them and relevant to them, these being really hypostatiza- 
tions of valid constructed ideals. Sorley's attempt to 
prove the existence of ideals not realized in man's 
experience leads him to suppose that persons participate 
(cognitively) of metaphysically objective ideals which, 
strange to say, are not, as we should expect, in persons, 
but in a Person. And this brings us to a final difficulty. 
If, as Sorley says, “nothing is ultimately of worth 
for its own sake except persons or some quality or state 
ofa person,"! in what sense can there be metaphysically 
Objective moral values except in persons who have completely 
realized these personal values ? This is another way of 


stating the difficulty, which has haunted these pages, that 


(4) GaP, II, 253. 
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if the good is the good for man it is impossible to see 

how that good (whose existence depends upon man's realiza- 
tion of it and only his) can be metaphysically objective, 
independent of man and valid for him. Ideals which are 
man's and for man cannot be independent objects existing in 
and for themselves as it were. If they are, what does it 
mean to say that self-sacrificing love, one of man's ideals, 
is independent of him, that courage and loyalty, are valid 
guides for man's life but not dependent on him for their 
reality ? The trouble is, as already suggested, that man's 
ideals or idealizations, arrived at by a critical examina- 
tion of his experience, have been hypostatized and then made 
responsible for his knowledge of them. What our writers 
have really been trying to argue for is the goodness of 

God, for. the metaphysically objective values, they contend, 
do not exist disembodied and immutable (like Plato's earlier 
Ideas) but have"life and motion" in the personal activity of 
God = in a word, this God loves man. They really mean that 
mutual love and loyalty, courage and temperance are God's 
purposes for man. It is God's love for man which is the 
metaphysically objective, cosmic counterpart of man's duty 
to love his fellowman and God. Because goodness dominates 
God's purpose, our goodness must follow the cosmic plan; 
-goodness is not a mere provincialism of our planet, ora 


mere buzzing within our minds. 
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This has been the aim of our writers, but they have 
been dominated by the eye-analogy, by the notion that our 


moral knowledge is due to the stimulation of a moral realm 


independent of us (similar to the independent natural realm), 


though in some sense present to us. But how can God's or 
anybody's love be in any way a presentational object, any 
more than their minds can be ? The point is that we can 


no more know the love which God purposes than we can know 


the purposing itself, except by inference grounded in analogy 


with our own experience. We can know only what we deem to 
be the effects of his loving purpose. If we infer (rather 
than directly know) his intelligence, we can know his 
goodness only by inference from the nature of the world 
and man and their interconnection, for which he is 
ultimately reponsible. In other words, we know God's 
ideals only on analogy with our own, rather than know a 
metaphysical realm of moral values which then need to be 
personalized in God to be intelligible. Our authors have 
mistaken the moral restraint which our own natures provide 
(in the ultimate feeling of obligation to the best) for the 
external control felt in sensation. 

That the pathway is from man (and the world) by 
inference to God is well illustrated even in the work of 
Sorley. When the latter has found that the moral realm has 
its home in God, he is,strangely enough, confronted, when 
defining the idea of God with the problem (reminiscent of 
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Plato's difficulty with mundane objects such as mud): Which 
virtues may be attributed to God ? We say, strangely 
enough, for on this view of the objectivity of moral values 
there is no a priori ground for denying and every reason 

to suppose that loyalty, courage, temperance, and other 
virtues are not metaphysically independent and in some 

sense the causes of our knowing them. When this objective 
realm is given a home in God, however, most of our concrete 
moral values, seem to disappear as such. Thus, Sorley 

finds that: “Courage, for instance, and temperance are human 
virtues which we cannot attribute in anything like their 
human form to the divine nature, for they postulate obstacles 
on the part of sense or of impulse to moral performance."' 
Most human virtues are the "excellences" of a being with 
both a sensuous and a spiritual nature, and, consequently, 
they cannot be applied to a purely spiritual being. The 
only virtues, therefore which can be applied to God with 
any sort of analogy in human experience are Wisdom and Love, 
and then the former is not only greater but different than 
the human in being intuitive rather than discursive, and the 
latter connotes at least "the will to the good of others 


and the will to communion with others."* 


+33 MVIG, 589. 
2) Ibid., 490. 
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Is this not a large concession to our fundamental point 
that moral knowledge is not attained by reading off or 
knowing any independently valid realm, but that it is a 
generalization of the experiences of mankind, which have 
Objectivity, rather than metaphysical objectivity as the 
source of our knowledge ? If temperance and courage do 
not have analogous cosmic counterparts, do they therefore 
become mere dreams, and cease to become obligatory or 
rational ? The answer is that they are Objective rather 
than metaphysically objective, that they apply to and 
express our natures, that they are descriptions of our 
moral satisfactions. And the same may be said for all human 
moral ideals. Their objective validity does not depend on 
their existence independent of man; they have Objective 
validity, and whether or not they express God's purpose for 
man cannot be decided by mere cognition of a metaphysically 
objective order. We do not behold a metaphysical moral 
ideal imperfectly; rather have we not begun to exhaust the 
meaning of human personality and its capabilities. If God 
is love he is not love because we are or feel it, but 
because his works show it, or at least without the latter 
we should seriously doubt the former even if it were possi- 
ble. In morality if anywhere we are bound in our knowledge 
of an independent moral reality by analogy with experience 


of ourselves. 
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But we must now go back and consider the last stages 
in Sorley's reasoning, for his argument for the metaphysi- 
cal existence of incompletely realized values as 
established by man's effinity with those ideals is at most 
only part of the argument. The next step is to see whether 
"the meaning which the world expresses in its temporal 
gueseoue is brought to light by the moral values which have 
validity for and are manifested in persons. Sorley's 
procedure is synoptic, since his pare evn demands that 
the whole be not lost sight of in analysis,” but his 
empiricism also demands that any particular synopsis be 
subjected to “empirical tests" (or coherence). A synoptic 
view will require, he rightly holds, that the causal and 
the purposive orders of existence be harmonized, that the 
relation of moral values to the realm of existence be seen 
as a whole. god for Sorley is not merely the explanation 
of the realm of values but, the explanation, of the relation 
of that order to the natural or causal order, and we must 


note the manner of proof. 


Ibid., 291. 

Cf.. MVIG, 288. 
Gf. MVIG, 239-60. 
Cf. Ibid., 268. 
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I. The Moral Argument 


Before passing on directly to the moral argument for 
God, we may well note Sorley's remarks on the teleological 
argument, though we must omit consideration of his remark- 
able analysis of the ontological and cosmological arguments. 

The theory of natural selection renders the "old- 
fashioned teleology" obsolete, but natural selection itself, 
Sorley holds, is only semi-mechanical since it assumes vital 
non=mechanical processes, like heredity, the tendency to 
variation, and self-preservation. Furthermore, natural 
selection cannot explain the rise of “wider interests and 
their growing ascendancy" which have no direct relation to 
life-preservation. Though the old teleology be rejected, 
"we must nevertheless admit that there is adaptation (not 
accounted for by natural selection) between our reason and 
the actual cosmic order =- a design greater than any Paley 
ever dreamed of." Nor is the adaptation of the intellect 
alone, “but also of morality and the whole world of intrinsic 
values."? That there is a fundamental truth in what Sorley 
says cannot be denied and it is dn a wider teleological 
argument that the argument for God must rest. Yet one 
cannot but notice Sorley's failure to bring out the creative 
contribution man has made in the achievement of truth and 


morality. Enough of the theory of natural selection is 


(4 Cf. ibid., 325. (3) Loc.cit. 
2) Ipida., 326. 
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admitted to allow for the struggle in the organic world for 
self=-preservation. Man may have created (not completely 
anew of course) new organs, but once his intellect appeared 
it seems ultimately, for Sorley, to play the part of a 
mirror for a metaphysically objective order of truth and 
value, man's mind and conscience being parallel to that 
objective order, their knowledge always being of a pre- 
existent and already completed metaphysical object. "The 
order of truth which the intellect discovers and the order 
of moral values which the reason acknowledges are objective 
characteristics of reality, and they are reflected (all 
underlinings mine) in the mind of athot: Thus, our previous 
interpretations are confirmed. As in the case of Pringle- 
Pattison, much as the mind is asserted to be creative, the 
whole process of its creativity is assumed to play no 
greater part than that of an eye, and what we have called 
the eye-analogy dominates this discussion. But the facts 
of dysteleology force Sorley to use the moral argument for 
God, in order to prove God's goodness. One would suppose 
that if the facts of dysteledlogy can invalidate one argument 
for God, they caninvalidate any, but let us follow Sorley. 
Sorley objects to postulating God, as Kant did, to 
bring together the moral and the non-moral realms. "It 


would seem as if... neither nature or morality... by itself 


(1) Leeseit.--Cf. also ibid., 268. 
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stood in need of God; and as if, if they had happened to 

be in greater agreement, God would have been equally 
saboerluckes™* On the other hand, the causal system and 

the moral realm are not orders of two different worlds but 
adifferent aspects of one reality. The problem is to find 
what general view is justified when both systems are taken 
into account. Since he has already proved that the moral 
order is an objectively valid order, belonging to the nature 
of reality, what is needed is "to vindicate the position that 
the world is a moral system, or that goodness belongs to the 
cause or ground of the worlds..." The argument therefore 
must turn on the answer to the question: Is the rest of 
reality instrumental to the realization of the moral order 
and, therefore, an element in one moral purpose ? Our 
hypothesis about the world's purpose must deny the reality 
of neither realm. Accordingly, Sorley tries several 
hypotheses. 

The view of the world's purpose as the production of 
happiness among human beings is rejected owing to the facts 
of evil. It is clear that an ethical conception of ultimate 
reality is impossible on a hedonistic ethics, for the world 
is imperfectly adapted to man's desires for pleasure. And 
if the moral criterion demands due proportion between merit 


and happiness, we are again at a loss. Such a view “leaves 


i Ibid., 335. 
2 Ibid., 337. 
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out of account the consideration that individuals or selves, 
and the community of individuals... are all of them in the 
making..."4 
An ethical view such as Sorley's, however, which holds 
that selves in willing the good are "fashioners of their own 
characters," is not open to the same objections, for the 
"world will be contemplated as provéding a medium for the 
realization of aenbsaute This view sees difficulty and 
suffering as the basis of the character of free persons. 
",.eAn imperfect world is necessary for the growth and 
training of moral beings. If there were no possibility of 
missing the mark there would be no value in taking a true 
aim." Sorley, however, like Ward, is not confident that 
the relation of natural forces to moral ideas does justify 
the inference of the goodness of God, and therefore adds: 
"All I have argued is that our experience is not inconsist- 
ent with such a Sediciuaciain® His whole point is that the 
structure of the world as we know it, because it does not 
make impossible the good will, at least destroys the 
argument that goodness cannot be at the heart of reality. 
(But it would seem that the good will is possible, since it 
is absolute, no matter what the ultimate relation of value 


and reality is.) 


2 Ibid., 342. 4 Ibid., 346. 
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Sorley concludes this part of the argument thus: 

I do not say that experience of the relation of 

natural forces to moral ideas and moral volitions 

justifies of itself the inference to divine goodness 

at the heart of all things. The mere fragment of 

life with which we are acquainted,is too scanty to 

pear so weighty a superstructure. | 
Thus we see that the goodness of the cosmic purpose is not 
disproved by the relation of the non-moral and moral realms, 
that the former is a condition of the achievement of moral 
character. However, though the relation of the world to 
moral ideas is consistent with cosmic goodness the actual 
achievement of goodness is insufficient proof of its 
goodness. Consequently, Sorley is once more forced to 
appeal to purely cognitive grounds for the affirmation of 
goodness at the heart of reality. 

Perhaps for Sorley who is confident of his remaining 
grounds this admission is not important, and, to repeat, 
his attitude seems to be that if actualized values were all 
the evidence there is for God's goodness the argument would 
be weak. For ourselves, however, the Stone which the 
puilders reject will have to be the cornerstone. A 
universe in which man has through the ages been able to 
develop a moral character, in which not only the good will 
is possible but good also has been experienced sufficiently 


to convince serious men that there are spiritual laws of hu- 


man nature which must be obeyed if happiness is to be 


(1) Ibid., 346. 
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achieved, such a world (though more has to be said about 
evil) is no more explicable apart from the hypothesis of 

God than the falling of bodies is explicable by a law which 
is the adverse of the law of gravitation. We argue not 

from cognitive relationships between ourselves and a so- 
called objective goodness, but from those experiences without 
which the cognitions would be at best interesting psychologi- 
cal phenomena. If the argument for God's goodness cannot be 
built on what has already happened, what ground have we for 
supposing that our cognitions of the objective values Sorley 
speaks of are true or relevant to our moral struggle ? We 
mist now, however, consider Sorley's “other reasons for 
saying that goodness belongs to the ground of reality." 

Prom this point on we must realize that Sorley is 
assuming the metaphysical objectivity of moral values for 
which he has argued. The problem now is: In what way can the 
existence of metaphysically objective values be conceived ? 
From everything Sorley has said so far one might well think 
of the realm of immutable Ideas of the early Plato, but like 
the Plato of the Sophist Sorley must (not embody) but 
"ensoul” them in the mind of God. Sorley and Rashdall are 
at one in this “specific moral argument," God is now not 
to be conceived simply as the cause of the being of the 


world and man, and the regularity of the laws of nature, but 


(1) Ibid., 346. 
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also as the source of that extra-material world of abstract 


truths which man discovers, and which find in God "their home 


when man as yet was unconscious of then. "1 Certainly their 


eternal validity could not exist except in a soul! Thus the 


last step in the argument is: 
Further, persons are conscious of values and of an ideal 
of goodness, which they recognize as having undoubted 
authority for the direction of their activity; the 
validity of these values or laws and of this ideal, 
however, does not depend upon their recognition: it 
is objective and eternal; and how could this eternal 
validity stand alone, not embodied in matter and 
neither seen nor realised by finite minds, unless 
there were an eternal mind whose thought and will were 
therein expressed ? God must therefore exist. 

If we inspect this argument closely we notice that a 
word has slipped in which can only be accepted if it is 
analytically involved in the worgés objective validity. We 
refer to the word, undefined, but probably meaning everlast- 
ing and immutable, eternal. Two pages later we are told 
that since the valid (but unrealized and incompletely appre- 
hended) ideal “cannot be valid at one time and not at 
another," it “must be eternal as well as objective. 
Hitherto we have been told that moral values are not 


dependent either on our recognition or on our realization 


2 Ibid. ’ 349. 


f Ibid. ] 348, 
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for their existence. But the same might be said about the 
existence of other persons without entailing the further 
predicate of eternity. On empirical grounds there is no 
reason for supposing that metaphysical objectivity involves 
eternity (though there would be no empirical grounds for the 
generalization that objectivity did not involve eternity) 
but once any objective realities are characterized by 
eternity, then a God (defined as eternal) is needed to explain 
not only their objectivity but also their eternity, whereas 
it is at least conceivable that the original objectivity to 
be explained may have been pre-existent to human perception 
but not eternally pre-existent. The trouble is that Sorley 
now is beginning to argue not only from what he has estab- 
lished but also from what the traditional conception of God 
involves. The objectivity is colored by God's presupposed 
eternity before it is proved that He is the source of then; 
the argument oversteps itself. Notions like absoluteness 
and eternity seem to go together, and Sorley, like Pringle- 
Pattison and Rashdall, is trying to ground value in the very 
core of reality. As the quotation Sorley borrows from 
Rashdall puts it: 

Only if we believe in the existence of a Mind for 

which the true moral ideal is already in some sense 

real, a Mind which is the source of whatever is true 

in our own moral judgments, can we rationally think 

of the moral ideal as no less real than the world 

itself. Only so can we believe in an absolute standard 


of right and wrong, which is as independent of this or 
that man's actual ideal and actual desires as the 
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facts of material nature. ! 


This brings us to another point. Does not reflection 
on these quotations and the substance of his thought make 
the following formulation of Sorley's answer to Hume a fair 
one ? ‘IT have an idea of goodness which is valid and 
eternal, whether I realize it or not, and since such an 
ideal of goodness is not fully realized in man and is 
irrelevant to matter, it must belong to God.' Have we gone 
much further than the Cartesian cosmological argument which 
is reducible to the ontological argument ? The only line 
of reasoning we know of which would save Sorley from this 
conclusion is that this ideal of goodness in the life of man 
was concomitant with and due to non-cognitive experiences of 
goodness, that it is a rational description of man's 
satisfactions in volitional action. The main facts Sorley 
is dealing with may then be expressed alternatively thus: 
(a) the only absolute in the ethical realm, as Sorley 
maintained, is the good will, and (b) a moral standard cen 
be “independent of this or that man's actual ideas and actual 
desires" by being Objective and not metaphysically objective 
(in the same sense that the sun Ward speaks about is 
independent of the private objects of individuals), and 
(c) that as thus Objective, obligation is absolute to the 
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common moral ideal which, like the phenomenal world, is 
relevant to, not the copy or imitation of, the metaphysical 
world (in this instance, man, the world, and God who is the 
ground of both.) The idea of the ideal of goodness is, then, 
not due to a supposedly metaphysical object causing us to 
have the idea, but is a complex construction based on the 
actual experience of many minds, though never completely 
realized in any one or any group as a whole. 

But this last conditional clause underlies Hume's 
objection to the assertion of God's goodness, and because 
Pringle-Pattison, Ward, and Sorley unfortunately grant his 
objection they are forced to fly to a cognitive rather than 
an experiential ground for affirming the (eternal) goodness 
of God, though they add that Man's progress is impossible 
apart from this cognition. To safeguard the validity of this 
cognition both Pringle-Pattison and Sorley really postulate 
without sufficient grounds a kinship between the world and 
man. Granted even this kinship their argument is weakened 
by the fact that both admit, what may be used in favor of 
our position, not simply that men “have not achieved 
agreement with it [the moral ideal] in their lives," but 
also that “even their understanding of it is incomplete. "' 


Thus, even for them, at any stage in his development man 


(1) Ibid., 351. 
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can only hope that his conception of the ideal is relevant. 
Our own position would, however, be that the cognitive 
objectivity of our ideals does not depend upon their 
presence in God's mind,but that a world in which the 
Objectivity of ideals and knowledge is possible is 
inexplicable apart from a Being who willed their possibility 
in his initial creation of the world and man. 

This point is important and it may be made from a 
different perspective in connection with further remarks 
Sorley makes about his moral argument. 

This argument, Sorley maintains, may be maintained 
even if the objective validity of abstract truths is denied. 
One might hold, Sorley suggests, that if we can discover the 
laws of nature as relations already embodied in nature and 
not look to God to account for them, and if we do not need 
God to account for mathematical or logical relations (for 
these may be considered abstracts from the actual order), 
why look to him for the validity of ethical ideas in the 
external world ? Sorley answers that the case is different 
with moral values, for the validity of moral laws can neither 
be verified in external phenomena, nor found by observing 


nature, since they hold for persons only. ‘ "Other truths are 





(4) CGBicibidd;.3k9, 50. 
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displayed in the order of the existing world; but it is not 
so with moral values," Since "their peculiarity consists 

in the fact that their validity is not in any way dependent 
upon their being manifested in the character or conduct of 
persons, or even on their being recognised in the thoughts 

of persons. "* Therefore the moral order must be regarded “as 
the order of a supreme mind, and the ideal of goodness as 
belonging to this Mind. "? 

But, briefly, is not the ethical system we hold that 
formulation of the approved conceivable relations, which may 
exist between persons and between persons and nature, which 
we think to be most coherent in the light of both the nature 
of persons and of reality ? That is, our ethical ideals, we 
repeat, are a reflection of what we take reality, our own and 
the world's, ultimately to be, and unless we hold that they 
are eternal in the mind of God for every conceivable existeme, 
and that they are objective because our act of knowledge in 

itself reveals their validity, we can say no more than that 
they have validity for us only when we are conscious of them 
and that they are valid only for this kind of existence. [In 
other words, we are holding that the Objectivity of the moral 


law is relative to the nature of the personal and natural 





4) IFeids, 33; 
2 Ibid., 350. 
5 Ibid. ? 352. 
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epoch in which we now live, in the same way as present 
natural laws hold for this epoch. The ideal of the good is 
the rational interpretation and description of man's 
volitional experience, as we have already said. It is 
independent of individual men but it is not independent of 
man. We deny the distinction Sorley makes between the 
validity or objectivity of moral principles and natural law. 
The Objectivity of both natural and moral law depends upon 
coherence, of physical law with the facts of nature, of moral 
principles with the combined facts of the physical and 
personal world, the difference being that now we are looking 
for laws of prospective behavior which we may initiate. The 
validity of ethics depends upon thecoherence of our interpre- 
tation of ourselves in relation to the physical world not 
upon complete realization, and the validity of any natural 
law as we formulate it depends not on the fact that it works, 
but on its adequacy as a comprehensive or reasonable and 
fertile hypothesis. 

Because Sorley minimizes the relation of values to the 
world, he neuvee a@ gap between the moral and the natural and 
thus has to seek objectivity in a different way. He finally 
makes the objectivity of morality depend on God, and,in order 
to avoid possible cross-purposes in our minds and God's, he 
brings in man's kinship with the universe to save the day. 
The thought of this chapter is that the existence of God may 
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be arrived at through a full realization of the interconnexity 
of nature and moral law, and of the meaning of objectivity 
in both realms. God is needed to explain not only the 
Objectivity of moral law, but the Objectivity of natural law 
as well. Humanism is not an inadequate account because it 
does not explain the objectivity of values in Sorley's sense, 
but because the Objectivity which values have cannot be 
explained by the clash of atoms, because the possibility for 
"scientific" salvation (even if the latter were granted) 
cannot be explained without a good God. Man does not create 
even value-claims; he must be gratified for a nature and a 
world which makes them possible. 

The following theses summerize the salient pointsin 
this discussion: 

1. Since there is no legitimate transition from the ‘is’ 
to the ‘ought,' a comprehensive philosophy must take 
both into account, and Sorley proposes to evaluate the 
contribution of moral experience to a synoptic view of 
reality, which will see the moral and the causal realm 
as elements in one systen, 

2. Moral experience cannot be reduced to other psychologi- 
cal elements, and though moral judgments are not infalli- 
ble, their objective validity is not affected by histori- 
cal and psychological analysis, and they may be tested by 


their coherence with a system of values. 
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3. We held, however, that, though the ‘ought' (which in 
itself has no cognitive value ) cannot be reduced to the 
‘is,' moral values are not subjective even if they are 
reducible to value-claims whose coherent systematization 
leads us to the good, which is obligatory. 

4. We also insisted that value-claims (not primary value- 
judgments) claim validity, and that the good is known 
through an inductive and coherent systematization of 
value-claims (not of ‘oughts'), which good then becomes 
obligatory and transforms only those particular desires the 
realization of which is conducive to the good from simple 
desires to ‘oughts' to be desired or true values. 

5. Moral judgments are objective for Sorley not only 
because they claim objectivity in asserting a value 
which is found in a supposed or actual person, but also 
because when correct they exhibit universal values and 
display a common purpose and spirit which characterizes 
the good will, but there is no absolute good apart from 
the good will (and here we agree except for the underlying 
view of value). 

6. For Sorley belief in the conservation of value can be 
maintained only if there is a source and ground of the 
metaphysically objective values, for it is not justified 
by the amount of realized value in the world but we 


suggested that the present enjoyment of values and 
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whatever conservation there is indicate a cosmic 
Friend]. 

7. The reality of values incompletely realized by man is 
made to depend by Sorley on a cognitive relation, 
guaranteed by (an insufficiently justified) kinship, 
of a realm independent of man's cognition and yet 
valid for him (but validity here is meaningless and 
hypostatized). 

8 For Sorley the causal realm, as a necessary condition 
of moral character, is consistent with but insufficient 
proof of God's goodness, and he therefore turns to the 
objectivity of value to complete the argument (but if the 
argument for God's goodness cannot rest on achieved 
values we should be led to doubt the truth of our 
cognitions of a moral realm or its relevance to our 
moral struggle). 

9. The metaphysical objectivity of moral values is another 
way of expressing God's goodness, but since (a) the good 
for man cannot exist independently of him as the cause of 
his knowing them, and (bd) human moral ideals cannot be 
attributed to God, they are really Objective, and God's 
goodness and love are inferences, based on human analogy, 
from his relation to the world and man's moral struggle, 


as his other attributes are. 
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10. Since persons are conscious of a metaphysically 
objective realm of values, this realm, since it cannot 
exist by itself, in persons, or in matter, must exist 
in God, and Sorley's reasoning may be ultimately reduced 
to the ontological argument. 

ll. The alternative view is that values are Objective 
and that this Objectivity, which is based on the 
idealization of actual experiences of value and not 
mere cognitions, cannot be explained without the 
hypothesis of a good God who willed their possibility 


in his initial creation of the world and man. 
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C ee 


THE EMPIRICAL ARGUMENT FOR GOD 


A. Intellectual Development and Work 


The religious beliefs of Frederick Robert Tennant 
(1866- ) did not differ from those of the orthodox laymen 
of the Church of England during his undergraduate years 
(1885-89) at the University of Cambridge. The first two 
years at Caius College were spent in the study of physical 
and biological sciences; and in the last two years Tennant 
concentrated on Chemistry and Physics. In 1889 Thomas 
Huxley, exploiting the Biblical criticism of Walter Baur and 
Friedrich Strauss, was challenging orthodox beliefs in 


¥- 


England. Aroused by this attack, Tennant began his search 


for a rationale of religion which could profit from ali 


legitimate scientific conclusions as well as withstand 
criticism from all avenues of learning. 

The years 1891-94 were employed in the teaching of 
science at the school Newcastle-under-Lyme, where Tennant's 
own pre-collegiate training had been received, but the end 
of this period found Tennant qualified, as a result of 
private study, for ordination in the Church of England. 

After three years, 1894-7, in parish work, Tennant became 
Chaplain of his own college at Cambridge, and it was during 
this period that he turned to philosophy in order to 
reconcile the demands of science and theology, the study 
which was to find its most complete expression in 
Philosophical Theology. 

Previous to his appointment as University Lecturer in 
the Philosophy of Religion at Cambridge in 1907, Tennant had 
continued his ministry in EP age on the strength of 
earlier theological writings that he was called to Cambridge. 
From 1913-1931 he was Lecturer in Theology, and in 1931 he 
was Called upon to give the Tarner Lectures which resulted in 
the publication of The Philosophy of the Sciences. At present 
Tennant is a Fellow of Trinity College and Lecturer in the 


University of Cambridge. 
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Werd, McTaggart and Sidgwick were Tennant's teachers at 
Cambridge, but it was Ward who finally recommended himself 
most to Tennant and who was Tennant’s fast friend at 
Cambridge. It was not, however, until efter fifteen years 
of teaching, during which Tennant, expounding the merits 
and demerits of different philosophical views, was slowly 
reaching his own standpoint, that he found himself very near 
on many points to Ward. [t must be noted at this point that 
Ward's main contribution to Tennant's thought is in natural 
epistemology and psychology. Of Ward's Psychological 
Principles Tennant says: "I myself regard it as the greatest 
single work, of any age, on the human mina, "! 

The appearance of Tennant's Philosophical Theology 
extended his influence from the purely theological realn, 
for he already was a recognized authority in the Church of 
England on Sin, to the philosophical, though it must be said 
that in England an amazingly small number of professional 
theologians and candidates for the ministry agree with Broad 
that “they could not be better employed than in studying Dr 


ne The indexes of too many recent books in 


Tennant's work. 
religious philosophy have too little or no reference to 


Tennant's work. 





(4) Pe Te wha all references unless otherwise stated, are 
to Tennant's works. 
(2) Mind, 38(1929), 95. 
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In Tennant's two volumes of Philosophical Theology the 
student may find the structure of theism supported by a 
thorough, yet concise, investigation into the main problems 
of philosophy. Philosophical Theology “takes reading," but in 
no other work in late British philosophy of religion can one 
find a clearer, more exhaustive, and more painstaking exposi- 
tion of the argument for theism. The first volume is a whole 
in itself, and is the logical, psychological, ethical, and 
metaphysical preparation which, in a Spinozistic phrase,leads 
the student by the hand to the theological investigation of 
the second. There are some men who are emotionally predis- 
posed to religious beliefs; there are others whose responses 
are impossible without intellectual conviction. In Tennant's 
work the former may find cogent reasoning to which they may 
tie beliefs which are likely to wander, like Plato's statues 
of Daedalus, in the face of difficulty; while the latter may 
at least find "a sustained application of the empirical 
method" in reaching theism “from universally accepted data 
and under the constant control of facts and sciences..." 

Before proceeding to the exposition of those views most 
relevant to Tennant's own theological conclusions, we gladly 
acknowledge what the reader will soon note, the influence of 
Tennant on our own thinking. The unity of his work, as he 


himself says,- is in the use of the empirical approach to the 





(1 )roWBp Ils 2h7e (2) Loc.cit. 
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problems of philosophy and theology. In this respect the 
influence of Tennant added weight to that of Edgar §&. 
Brightmen of Boston University. Of this method Broad, to 
whose adverse criticisms we shall pay attention later, says: 
"If a system of speculative philosophy cannot be established 
by Dr Tennant'’s method, I agree that it is still less likely 
to be established by any other." We can also agree heartily 
when Broad continues: "Dr Tennant’s method at least ensures 
those who use it against nonsense, enthusiasm, and 
credulity; it leads to a form of theism which is intelilectu- 


ally and morally respectable and in practice inoffensive..."' 


B. The Empirical Method 


The data of philosophy for Tennant are the presumptive 
knowledge gained from every aspect of experience whether 
already criticized and organised by the sciences or not. 
Knowledge about the actual world can be most adequately 
obtained not by trying to fit facts to theories, but theories 
to facts. Consequently, the method Tennant employs is not 
logical and deductive but proceeds from actual experience 
and is inductive, though, of course, this does not mean that 
deduction is not involved in inductive procedure. 


(1) reader’ 29/3330): 483, 84. Unless otherwise stated the 
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The task of synoptic philosophy is to render experience 
coherent through further analysis and synthesis than that of 
the various sciences. The problem is: What is the procedure 
which will allow us to take the least for granted ? Since 
the ordo essendi, issuing in the ratio essendi, is concerned 
with the logical presuppositions of present presumptive 
knowledge, it is interpretative of the known rather than 
critical of the means by which knowledge was gained. The 
ordo cognoscandi, however, takes less for granted since it 
investigates the procedure by which the structure of 
knowledge is built. In other words, if pnilosophy is to 
proceed empirically and cautiously it must proceed to the 
logically prior through the psychologically prior. Thus, a 


1 by the presumptive knowledge of 


philosophy (a) controlled 
common sense and science which is the data for further 
phabosephival criticism, and (b) employing the ordo 
cognoscendi, takes less risk of being led astray, for it 
sets out from fact and keeps close to fact (or knowledge with 
the minimum of theory attached) than either the ordo 
concipiendi or the ordo essendi. 

‘This may be put and developed in another way. If 
Philosophy is to seek knowledge of the whole through 


examination of the presuppositions of the sciences and 


(1) Cf. PT, I, 4. 
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common sense knowledge, it would be careless if it did not 
investigate the nature of knowledge itself. Now, if we con- 
cern ourselves only with the discovery of the logical 
presuppositions of knowledge we risk the possibility of 
overlooking the light which the genetic study of the knowledge 
process might throw on its nature; but the genetic psychology 
here involved must be supplemented with analytic psychology. 
Though Tennant says so explicitly nowhere in his works, he 
has admitted in conversation that if the results of genetic 
psychology should conflict with those of the analytic, those 
of the latter are naturally to have priority, since they are 
the data from which genetic psychology must proceed. ' 

Tennant is quite conscious of the heresy he has 
committed in supposing that the development of the knowledge 
process has anything to do with the validity of knowledge 
process. But it is a misunderstanding of Tennant's method 
to suppose that he states dogmatically, before investigation, 
that it does. His point is that nothing is lost and much may 
be gained by proceeding on the very plausible assumption that 
the evolution of man or his relationship to the environment 
may bring added insight into the nature, scope, and signifi- 
canee of knowledge. Actually he thinks that man's thought 
would never have been identified with Thought, or the world 
considered completely rational if the “plebeian"” origin of 





(1) Gf., however, ibid., 18. 
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reason kad been known, but the use of the genetic and analytic 
methods does not foreclose these possibilities. Furthermore, 
if the epistemological or logical anslysis of knowledge is 
followed, then invariably it is forgotten that non-logical 
elements are involved in all knowledge, as Kant's rationalism 
illustrated. Historically, "the analytical genetic method” 
would have been a safeguard against the extension of ideas 
far beyond the context in which they were born. 
It is only by tracing the development of the 
knowledge-process that we can ascertain the nature, 
scope and limitations of the product. So the facts 


established by vsychology concerning individual 
experience, must be the first quest. No less is meant 


than that the ordo cognoscendi is the sole route that 
possibly may serie a these orks essendi....1 
Thus Tennant joins Ward and Schiller, and all three 

develop the methodology prescribed for philosophy by Locke. 
One final objection may be met. There are those who would 
join a Martineau (and one is reminded of Hegel's criticism of 
Kant, or of Whitehead's eriticism of attempts to measure 
the limits of the mind) in holding that it is impossible 
for knowledge to criticize itself aince some certain and 
universal knowledge is presupposed in the very investigation. 
Tennant would admit that the laws of thought are precondi- 
tions of knowledge, but he denies that the knowledge otherwise 


presupposed needs to be any more than the presumptive 





(1) TIbid., 12. 
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knowledge whose presuppositions are not necessary principles 
which hold 'no matter what,’ but "human postulations" whose 
practical efficacy has been such as to render them highly 
probeble. Presumptive psychological knowledge, in this 
particular instance, may turn an “imperfect eye" upon itself 
as a process of knowledge and proceed to criticize, clarify, 
and render coherent even presumed knowledge about itself 
"end yet presuppose nothing but the fact that, by performing 
certain mental operations on confused opinions, clearer 
conclusions emerge which are stable beliefs capable of 
commanding general assent," Consequently, the certainty 
alleged to be presupposed in the criticism of knowledge "can 
be replaced by the security cf high probability of belief 


which passes for knowledge because of its serviceableness in 


enabling us to cope with life: which serviceabieness bespeaks 


some relationship, however indirect and subjectively initiats- 


ed, with the ultimate nature of things. "~ 


C. The Mind as Knower 


We cannot hope to do justice to Tennant's disinterested 
psychological study of the concrete knower, a study paving 
the way for epistemology, but presupposing no specific 


1) POS, 41. 
2) PT, bi, 42. 
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epistemological or metaphysical conclusions. We can only 
repeat the more relevant portions of what Tennant states more 
fully and clearly. 

Anslytical psychology must begin with the fact of 
consciousness, “our prime datum." Investigation soon reveals 
that, having a wider denotation than awareness, consciousness 
refers to an indefinable and ultimate qualitative feeling 
which is present in sensation, perceiving, enjoying, or 
thinking, and is logically and psychologically prior to 
knowledge. This feeling Tennant denotes by the word erlebnis, 
but each individual must ultimately find it in his own 
experience, The “first principle of psychology” is “that 
there is a unique kind of erleben which simply is and "shines 
by its own light"..." and “is presupposed in the sophistry by 
which it is explained aweye"" 

The very meaning of consciousness leads to the second 
fundamental principle of psychology, that there is no aware- 
ness apart from a subject and an object. Consciousness is a 
unique duality in unity, and all attempts to fly away from the 
subject of experience are effected by its wings.” Further 
analysis reveals three subjective elements in the activity of 
consciousness: (a) feeling, or pleasure and displeasure, 

(b) conation, which presupposes feeling but is irreducible to 


$3} Ibid., 16. 
2) Cf. ibid., 18-24. 
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either feeling or cognition, and (c) active receptivity or 
attention, presupposed by feeling and conation and the condi- 
tion of cognition. "Psychologically regarded, experience is 
rapport, not timeless or static logical relation, between 
subjects and objects; experience is not only change, but also 


4 This conscious activity is ultimate and 


interaction. 
underivable, and it is to be expected that attempts to find 
it logically intelligible, as Bradley illustrates, should 
declare it contradictory. The partition of activity pre- 
supposes it. Before turning to the psychologically objective 
element in experience, we may summarise: the presumptive facts 
of experience would be impossible unless a subject was capable 
of pleasure and displeasure, desire, and active attention to 
objects which evoked both. 

Of the object involved in all experience, it may be 
truly said, without begging metaphysical issues, that 
psychologically its esse est percipi. "To venture out of 
this ego-centric predicament... involves for the 
metaphysician, whether realist of idealist, a leap in the 
dark, a venture of faith, such ®& May or may not be justified 
by the conse quences. "“ The object of e xperience is not a 


state of the subject but “before the mind," “over-against a 





+3} Ibid., 29, underlining mine. 
2 Ibid., 34. 
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4 
subject." The most important species of all objective 
experience is the impressional sensum (or sensation as 
differentiated from the act of sensing), from which, and 
this is to be noted carefully, the imaginal is derived. The 
following quotation also needs close attention. 

The presentation, order and nature of impressions, 
in so far as involuntary or non-selective attention is 
concerned, are thrust upon us willy-nilly: that is 
what renders the impressional psychologically ultimate 
and inexplicable. The analytically simple data of all 
knowledge as to our actual world, are thus posited for 
us, not by us: they constitute an irrational surd 
which pure thought cannot eliminate, 

There are, however, no pure sensa, for thought and sense are 
together from the first. There is nothing in the understand- 
ing which was not in sense, but the activities (a) of 
retention, which involves interested activity and is the 
basis of recognition and memory, (bd) assimilation of sensory 
residua with new impressions, and (c) differentiation of the 
sensory continuun. 

Perception merely develops the "germinal perception" 
of the act of sensing, and Tennant stresses the point that 
pure objectivity and subjectivity are mythological; "there 
is nothing perceptual that is not subjectively fused; and 
tinged with the incipiently or implicitly conceptual," as vell 
as human interest, the result being that the percept always 


3 Ibid., 35. 
2) Ibid., 36. 
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has a foot in both the objective and subjective a 
The reader may have been wondering what this psychological 
analysis has to do with the empirical argument for God, but 
an understanding of Tennant's psychology is the necessary 
preliminary to the understanding of elements in his theology 
which are often rejected without reference to the psychology 
on which they are based. The following point derived from 
stated facts will be used to explode certain contentions 
whose strength lies in overlooking it. The perception of an 
object is so immediate psychologically that we are unaware of 
synthetic activities, and conclude that the whole experience 
is unanalysable and simple, and unconditioned by previous 
experience. Reflection on that perception, however, soon 
reveals neither simplicity nor immediacy, and consequently a 
distinction must be made between psychical or ecvohéeasosi 
immediacy and epistemological immediacy; we need to remember 
that the former does not involve the latter, 

The synthetic activity of the subject, however, is 
controlled by the “unalterable relations" between the sensa 
themselves, so that the creative activity of the subject is 
limited to choice of the qualities of the objective continuum 
which shall constitute a unity for it, a choice limited in 
turn by the determinate nature of the subject. The body is 


epistemologically the most important object of perception for 


(1) Of. ibid., 45. 
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it constitutes a constant group of sensa and forms a constant 
background for all other sensa. By analogy with it we build 
up our notions of permanence and unity, while from the 
consciousness of our own voluntary activity in the face of 
resistance we form the first idea of cause (as Martineau 
held). Hence, substance and cause are not rationalistic 
Kantian categories, but products of the interaction of the 
retentive, attentive, and differentiating mind with a 
permanent group of unique sense which it comes to regard as 
its own body. These categories are built up by the interested 
mind and then become the instruments of the mind in the 
construction of its world. Substance and cause “are derived 
from life, not from logic; they are regulative while they are 
constitutive; they are both anthropic and mundane," and, 
“suffered by the sensory data into which he [the subject] 
reads them, they are tools for fashioning a phenomenal world 
in some respects after his own likeness. "' Unless we realize 
that our thought-forms are born in the humble context of a 
conative self in rapport with a world, we tend to assert that 
these categories are originally independent of sense and 
absolutely necessary to all thinking. On the other hand, they 
are “regulative instruments" developed by the mental self. In 


this way, it seems to us, the essential truth of Kant's 





(1) Ibid., 50. 
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critique, the contribution by the mind of regulative forms 
which make orderly experience possible, is upheld and given 
a more adequate psychological foundation, 

The “impressional core of all perception,” Tennant 
emphasizes, is “the primary reality and the objective source 
of all knowledge as to the existent,” but he is careful to 
state that this need not mean “that all that exists is 
perceptual or even possibly perceptible,” though it does 
“affirm that no other analytic data are indubitably known to 
science [systematic stuay }.""! This is the ground for 
Tennant’s rejection of the "thought-given existents" of the 
rationalists and the non-sensible and non-intelligible 
existents of some mystics. The main reason why Tennant 
ascribes actuality or reality (not Actuality or nbarity)* 
to the impression or percept and not to the imaginal is that 
the subject is controlled by impressions which are 
psychologically independent of each other as well as of 
previous impressions and images, while the imaginal is an 
outgrowth from the impressional and not similarly controlled. 
"There is nothing in the complex image of a non-actual thing, 


such as a mermaid, that was not previously ‘in the senses. '"> 





3} Ibid., 51, note. 

2 The capitalized words always mean the epistemological 
or common, as opposed to the purely psychical. 

(3) YDetes; $2. 
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Now, it is the imaginal which is the ultimate source of 
ideas (though, of course, “there is embryonic conception 
implicit in the simplest perception") which constitute a 
further abstraction from the “that” of impressional 
experience. | The idea or concept is free from the here and 
now of the impressional and its concrete filling, but it 


ne Yet because it has left 


"still has reference to actuality. 
the impressional core behind an idea is not actual or real. 
"But an idea will be valid of the perceptual in which it was 
implicit, and from which it has been abstracted; just as a 
frame will belong to, fit and suit, the picture it once 


nd Consequently, and this is one of the most 


enclosed. 
important points in Tennant's thinking, "validity is not 
to be identified with reality, but is rigorously to be 


distinguished from it."* 


Any of our concepts may transcend 
the impressional context, and for this reason we must be 
careful not to extend them unconsciously beyond the context 
for which alone they are valid. Universals, consequently, 
can exist only in rebus for Tennant, and validity is not 
reality; our concepts are keys we make, Dut the lock to which 


we fit our key is not man-made. 


— 


(1) It is impossible to include the details here as else- 
where, and the reader must be referred to PT, Chapter IV. 
5) Ibid., 63. 





3 Loc. cit. 
4 Ibid., 64. 
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So far, however, only the experience of the individual, 
apart from his all-important relation to other individuals, 
has been discussed. Hach individual ultimately lives in his 
own private, impressional, and imaginal world which could not 
exist without him, and which all intercommunication between 
selves presupposes as it brings to the individual the 
consciousness that his world has elements in common with 
that of other persons. Knowledge of the self, other selves, 


and the world develops pari passu. 


D. The Self and the Soul 


Knowledge of other selves for Tennant is mediated by 
ejective analogy with ourselves, and presupposes some self- 
consciousness, which, in turn, is mediated by the identifica- 


1 self- 


tion of the self with organic sensa and the body. 
knowledge develops, as already stated, pari passu with 
knowledge of others, and refinement resulting from contrast 
with others leads to the notion of the pure perduring ego, as 
distinct from the empirical self, or the pure ego plus its 
states, relations, and objects. 


Tennant has two objections to the theory that the pure 


ego is known by direct acquaintance. The essence of the 


(14) Cf. bid. , 70-74. 
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opposed position is that there can be no indirect knowledge 
about the I unless there is direct knowledge. Tennant objects, 
first, that introspective acquaintance presents no quale of 
the I such as we find in impression. "Hence, the qualityless- 
ness, or transparency, of the ego suggests that it is known 
only by, or as, Lawns Tennant admits that this is not a 
“conclusive refutation," but we venture that it is no 
refutation at all, since we should insist that it is the 
unique erlebnis with its own peculiar, inexpressible 
characteristics which each person can know for himself 

which is the ego. To be sure, in no one specious present 

is the whole self or ego given, but we construct our know- 
ledge of the latter from our experience of the specious 
present. This does not mean that we have indubitable and 
direct knowledge in every instance of introspection, but it 
does mean that our knowledge of the whole ego (as contrasted 
with the complex of feeling, willing, and thinking in any 
specious present) is based on the coherent interpretation of 
its expressions. In holding that "the idea of self is 
founded upon an immediate experience of self as a unity or 
whole of life,” we are in agreement with Sorley at this 


3 


point. As he says, our experience of ourselves is deeper 


1 Ibid., 77. 

2) Sorley, MVIG, 263. 

je Sorley, however, agrees with Tennant that there is a 
pure or noumenal as the ground of the phenomenal or 
empirical ego. Orally he has said that the self is that 
which thinks, that which feels and so on. Cf. ibid., 
204 note). 
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than intellectual sympathy, it being an immediate sapprehen- 
sion “which is lived in the moment that it is known, although 
it is preserved in memory and clarified by reflexion, "! In 
other words, in the very ae tatba te of experience one is 
conscious of himself, and his knowledge of himself grows as 
the nature of the self is unfolded in its activities. It is 
important to note that on this view the experience of 
ourselves always contains more than we can or do articulate; 
there is & penumbra we experience but of which our knowledge 
is not clear; we know that it is there and that it is ours 
but cannot say what it ie.” 

If this is true, and if we remember that any particular 
experience of ourselves is subject to coherent criticism, so 
that we never know what we are not only because we grow but 
because we may have mistaken knowledge of wunte Whe: as 
psychological dispute shows, Tennant's next objection loses 
its force. "If the I be apprehensible to itself with (ps 
[epistemological] immediacy, it is strange that all sentient 
veings are not fully self-conscious..." We have not asserted 
epistemological immediacy of the whole ego as such and we have 
held that knowledge of the whole ego is not given all at once 
but is constructed out of the past and present experience and 


knowledge of ourselves. 


This ates sentence Tennant would grant. Cf. PT, I, 78. 


te Tbid., 260. 
2 
3} Pty I, 77. 
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Thus we can hold with Tennant that we do not “sense" 
the self, that the (whole) ego is not revealed "apart from 
its acts, states, and even objects," that it is not “a simple 
presentation of the present moment,"" but against him we hold 
that the ego is its acts and states which are our immediately 
known data from which we construct our notion of the whole 
self. Tennant's distinction between the noumenal and 
phenomenal or pure and empirical ego is not granted. We 
thus come to the essential difference in the two views. 
Tennant, it would seem, must hold to immediate knowledge of 
the empirical or phenomenal self through which the pure ego 
is mediated and indirectly known, but we hold that there is no 
other self than the experienced and known self. Let us 
consider Tennant's main reason for holding to his distinction. 

The noumenal self is needed, Tennant argues, to render 
intelligible the presentation of consciousness in self- 
consciousness, or the fact that I know that I am knowing. 
The act of knowledge involves subject and object, but the 
knowledge of the act of knowledge involves another subject 
which has it, and this is not given presentationally or 
phenomenally but is the inferred bond which gives unity to 
the phenomena of consciousness. A unity is needed not simply 
to unify any act of cognition, but subjective states; “every 


single ‘content' of the empirical self's experience, every 


(1) Ibid., 78. 
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single drop in the ‘stream of consciousness,’ must have its 
avedort. Now, we certainly do not deny that our awareness 
of ourselves knowing is impossible as in any other experi- 
ence, unless there is a unity of self-experience, but it is 
difficult to see why the self that knows it is knowing is 
noumenal. What seems to be given in the specious present is 
the whole fact 'I know that I know,' not the fact that "I 
know that Me knows" It is only when we view this experience 
intellectualistically that we differentiate between the 'I 
knowing’ and the 'Me knows,' and we are consequently led to 
consider this unique experience in the light of our cognitive 
experiences wherein the distinction between the noumenon and 
the phenomenon is necessary due to the activity of the self 
which knows the non-self. The unity of a specious present in 
which I know that I know is the (first) I conscious that it 
is having a certain experience of itself or of another object. 
This view is consistent with the conditions any tenable 
theory of the self must meet. 

Any theory of the self must explain the temporal 
continuity, unity, and order of the mental life, as Tennant 
holds. Change is impossible unless there is an ego which 
persists through it, and the distinction of experiences and 
retention are preconditioned by an abiding ego. The specious 


present, Tennant correctly holds, is a “saddleback" and 


(1) Ibid., 81. 
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contains “the residuum of the past, and anticipation of the 
future experience’ | each specious present is continuous with 
and overlaps other specious presents, but all distinctions 

and transitions would be impossible unless the abiding ego 
perdured. Against all serial theories of the self Tennant 
insists: “Without appeal to the marvellous or else to the 
abiding ego, it is, however, no easier to unify two momentary 
experiences than a life-time of them. "* We are not anxious to 
defend any of the theories Tennant rejects. We agree that: 
"apart from its [the mind's] abiding subject, the individual 
mental life, or stream of consciousness, is no stream, no 
unity; and when the stream is abstracted from him, it is no 
wonder that he cannot be found in it, and that he ‘transcends 
the facts.'"? But we deny that the soul or pure ego is Actual, 
that it “cannot be phenomenal” since “it is that to which 
phenomena Boek, We agree that it is “the one ontal thing 
that is assuredly known, "> but we deny that our knowledge as 
to the essence of the soul is entirely inferred, since as we 


have said, and as Brightman’ says with greater force, the 





Ibid., 83. 
Ibid., 87. 
Ibid., 92. 
Ibid., 97. 
Loc. cit. 
) Cf. Brightman ITP, Chapter VI, and POI, Chapter I, from 
which we draw heavily. 
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whole self is all the consciousness which we are able to 
connect by the complex experience of self-identification 
with the basic category of all experience, the "datum self" 
or the self as grasped in the immediate consciousness of the 
specious present. The whole Self, then, is Actual, but it is 
Actual because it has been actual in the self we know 
indubitably in the specious present. 

To repeat, the fundamental fact on this view is that in 
any specious present we experience ourselves as complex 
conscious wholes of conative, volitional, and cognitive 
experience. There is unity, continuity, and order in the 
specious present or the datum self. Given this unity of 
consciousness in the specious present, we should hold that 
the self grows from within in response to its environment, 
though at certain stages it may be its own stimulus. In any 
specious present the self is pregnant with the past, 
influences received from the non-self, and its conative 
straining toward the future; its problem is to keep its 
unity in the face of the stimulations it receives, sometimes 
willy-nilly, from these quarters. The future is in the 
present only as a state anticipated, but as such it joins 
the past in creating the present apperceptive mass with which 
all experience is coordinated. Or, to put it differently and 
more accurately, any present self is the self of a moment ago 


modified by the aims it had and by the stimulations it has 
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received, | The unity of consciousness has not been passed 
over or transferred to any present, but the present is the 
past modified by cognitive, emotional, and volitional 
processes within it, and presents a new unity in the sense 
that the direction or context of life is changed somewhat. 
Memory and continuity are possible because the present is 

the past plus or minus certain experiences and characterist- 
ics. (In the same way, for example, metaphysical questions 
aside, the body is the same body of the moment before, living 
because it has been able to digest what it has taken in and 
adjust itself to its environment). On this view which begins 
with the experienced unity and order of the specious present 
we Gan account, without reference to a noumenal ego, for the 
unity, order, and continuity of the self. 

We can also say with Tennant that (a) the soul (which 
for us means the conscious self and for him the pure ego 
that has consciousness) is “an impenetrable or impervious 
monad with its ‘own point of view': which is not to say that 
the soul is “windowless” or devoid of active rapport with 
objects, or that its experience is explicable as a series of 
immanent states,"* (bd) that each self possesses its own 
unique idiosyncrasy or determinate nature which will 


determine how it will react to its world, (c) that the self 


_—— 


(1) Here we are influenced by A.N. Whitehead. 
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"is not a blankly receptive tabula rasa, nor is it exclusive- 
ly cognitive” but also interested in view of its own unique 
feelings. We should also agree that “its known essence is 

to function," but we should go further than Tennant who 

holds that the self cannot be "a substance to which experi- 
ence is only incidenter"’ and say that we have no ground to 
suppose that the self is anything but its experiencings (as 
opposed to objective experiences). The functional relation 
here adopted between the pure ego and its states, a pure ego 
which has, but which is neither thinking, willing, or feeling, 
is completely meaningless to us. The self is a conscious 
complex of feeling and willing and knowing. These are not 
properties of an underlying reality which gives these unity. 
Tennant himself rejects the notion of the self as "static or 
changeless... for continuity of becoming may be the law of the 
soul's being, "* and he holds correctly that ‘substance is 


12 but we cannot follow Tennant 


through and through causality, 
in holding to a becoming or causality which is the basis of 
feeling, willing, and knowing, but not equivalent to then, 
for this is an abstraction, of activity from specific 


activities, analogous to the abstraction of extension from 


4) Ibid., 97. 
4 Ibid., 97. 
3 TIbid., 99. 
4) Cf. ibid., 101. 
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color. We know extended colors, and we know specific 
activities of willing, feeling, and knowing, and these 
constitute the self. Tennant comes very near this position 
when he says that "thoughts, volitions, etc., are not 
accidents or adjectives" of the soul; but he leaves us with 
them inhering in a "substratum" subject which supports then. 
We may conclude this section by noting that for Tennant 
the pure ego just described is the first determinant of 
personality which is different from subjecthood (a) in being 
self-conscious, (b) in being made (and not born) by inter- 
action with the environment and other persons, and (e}) in 
being capable of indefinite growth. To deny that the personal 
self ean determine its conduct by ends determined in turn by 
itself is to deny the very essence of the ego. Accepting 
Tennant’s view of personality thus briefly indicated, we 
differ by substituting for Tennant's pure ego what 
Brightman called the “minimum self,"* or the simplest 
possible eonative self-consciousness which is at least 
vaguely aware of its objects, is to some extent reflective, 
and transcends time in the sense that it is a unity in time 
(but is not non-temporal ).~ Before turning to relevant points 
(1) Lec. cit. 
£2} From a Syllabus on the Philoéophy of Religion,1933-4. 
Though Brightman and Sorley have been referred to, 
and though the essence of their views of the self have“ 


been included, the reader must look to them for fuller 
details, some of which are doubtful. 
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of Tennant's epistemology we cannot better summarize this 
portion of Tennant's thought than by quoting him approvingly. 


It is from our knowledge of self that our funda- 
mental categories of identity, continuance, substance, 
causal activity, end, in terms of which we ‘know’ - 
i.e., interpret - the worid are derived. That of 
personality is in the same case; and it is our highest 
interpretative concept. For the theist, it is the key 
to the universe... And inasmuch as personality is a 
product of the world-process, man being (save in respect 
of his soul or pure ego [minimum self] organic to 
Nature, the world itself has made imperative the inter- 
pretation of itself in terms of this concept. If 
such interpretation promises anthropomorphism, it need 
be but in the sense in which anthropomorphism has 
already been represented to be the inevitable mould in 
which all human thought is cast, and by which it is 
shaped from first to last; because man, after all, is 
man, and must think as man if he is to understand - 
i.¢., to assimilate to himself. 1 


D. The Theory of Natural Knowledge 


For Tennant, as for Ward, the two poles of certainty are 
logical and mathematical truths, on the one hand, and the 
immediate and incommunicable qualities and relations of 
impressions or sensa on the other. But neither of these give 
knowledge of the World, for the former may or may not be true 
of it, and the presence of the latter would never take the 
individual beyond his private world. "The object [psychologi- 
eal] of each man is private; no man can apprehend sietine te 
and no objects of different men are qualitatively the same. 


4) Thid., 127. 
3 Tbid., 164. 
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The result is that communication with others can only be had 
by resort to a common pattern(to use the terminology of 

C.I. Lewis! of Harvard) which individuals find in their 
respective objective continua. "Thus it is relations be- 
tween sensa or simple percepts in individual experience, not 
impressional guale, that can be known in common. "~ In this 
way, transition is made from the sun of individual experience 
to the conceptual SBun of common knowledge. 

But our Objects are in time and space and related in 
various ways to each other, the most fundamental relation 
being causal. Tennant agrees that the subject contributes 
to experience, but the rationalistic conception of the a 
priori as independent of sense and not in any way derived 
from sense is rejected in all its forms. Space is not a pure 
Kantian intuition but an idealization of and abstraction from 
the extensity of sensa, and Time which is psychologically more 
fundamental is an abstraction from the duration, simul- 
taneity, and succession of perceptual time. In other words, 
Physical Spaee and Time are concepts reached by abstraction 
from perceptual experience. 

Not even the formal categories of mathematics (like 
unity) and of logic (like similarity) are a priori, for they 


are derived by reflective comparison of the sense-given, and 


3} Cf. Mind and The World Order. 
2) P#, 2, id). 
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are thus objectively prompted; though they give intuitive 
certainty and universality, they do not give universal and 
necessary knowledge about the World. "Knowledge of a common 
external world involves mors than objective data of indi- 
vidual experience and formal categories of universal 


wi It involves use of the "real" or dynamical 


Experience. 
categories of substance and cause, but these presuppose the 
‘forms' of space and time and originate in the action of a 
conative-cognitive subject, not in logic (as Kant'’s did). 

We have already noted that substance and cause are "not 
purely subjective furniture, but analogical ejects (of the 
self] objectively prompted, and, consequently, derived from 
commerce of subjects with objective environment, "* and in 
their explicit form they originate in self-consciousness as 
developed by intercommunication with others, 

Knowledge for Tennant, consequently, is not spun in 
logic or in fancy, but, controlled by impressional data, is 
inextricably permeated and indelibly stained by man's 
psychical make-up which determines what his data shall mean 
to him as he assimilates them. Knowledge is not "mental 
photography of the ontal," and the dynamic categories do 
not "mirror ontal structure," though objective presentational 
t Toid.;, 174. 

2) Loc.cit. 
(3) Ibid., 176. 
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relations are the occasions and control of our ejective 
analogy. On the other hand, “it [knowledge] is not necessari- 
ly a phenomenal caricature or a garbled rendering of the 
ontal, or a pretending that Reality is what it is not."! The 
real categories are neither read in nor read off completely; 
"they are established by postulation that is subjectively 
derived but objectively evoked, and are principles of inter- 
pretation." And the fact that these postulated eategories 
or functionings of the mind in relation to the environment 
have been found to be practically suecessful shows that 
though they do not mirror reality they have a relevant 
validity for it. For Tennant sense-certainty is blind, 
formai relations that are read off with immediacy and 
necessity are empty, and percepts and concepts without 
interests are valueless, in the knowledge of actuality. 
“Our knowledge of the external world is, from its very 
foundations, a matter of more or iess precarious and alogical 
analogy rather than of self-evidence; of hope and venture 
that have bee.i rewarded, "7 

Nor do we lose this alogical element when we come to 


think about the World we have thus constructed, for thinking 


ee ee ee 


(1) It may be said here, that, developing this line of 
thought, Tennant holds that the laws of nature we formu- 
late are relevant to and stimulated by ontal orderly 
processes we interpret according to our interests. Cf. 
PT, II, Chapter I. 

53 Ibid., 177. 

3) Ieid., 183; 
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is neither mere observation nor logical induction, nor 
deduction. In searching for a valid solution of a problem, 
thinking is experimental, and involves the use of alogical 
imagination, insight, and association. Thinking carries on 
the process of relating our impressional data to our human 
demands, and is therefore teleological. We are not surprised, 
then, to find Yennant concluding that when reasoning means the 
discovering of truth about Actuality it contains an alogical 
and teleological element which differentiates reason from 
logical or formal rationality. Reasonable knowledge about 
the Actual is consequently never completely certain but always 
contains an element of faith. Kant's distinction between the 
understanding and reason disregarded the teleological element 
in both, and any view of reason as sui generis or as lumen 
naturale overlooks the fact that "reason is made, not born," 
being "an outgrowth of the understanding which has a common 
root with sense. "" Knowledge is rational faith; the truth 
is the most reesonable hypothesis. There are only a priori 
capecities for knowledge, but there is no a priori knowledge. 
The rationality of the world is no a priori necessity but 
ascertainable only by experiment and investigation. 

So far the results of Tennant's empirical approach 
coincide with Ward's, in the theory of knowledge. Tennant 


has succeeded, we believe, in making the necessary synthesis 





(1) Ibid, 193; 
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between rationalism and empiricism. The words of F.C.S. 
Schiller show the similarity between Tennant's thought and 
his own. "Thus our final ‘knowledge’ will be neither wholly 
a priori nor wholly empirical. It will be a product of the 
continual interplay and interaction of the knower and his 
world, and will owe its character to both..... Knowledge 
becomes a continuously developing process to which no term 


wi 


need be set. We may now briefly indicate the implications 


of this empirical theory of knowledge for metaphysics. 


E. Empiricism and Personalism 


We have seen that for Tennant the Common World is the 
thought=-product of individuals sharing the communicable 
relations between their private experiences of objects, or 
worlds. The problem of metaphysics, however, centers about 
the nature of the metaphysical object and not the perceptual 
object or conceptual Object. One thing is obvious - that 
Since only tne object is known with certainty, and since 
investigation has shown that there are no pure data unaffected 
by human activity, the nature of the metaphysical object is a 
subject for hypothetical knowledge. Realism may be immediately 


set aside because it assumes that the object and the 


(1) Muirhead, CBT, I, 399. 
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metaphysical object are photographically identical, and it 
cannot explain error. The Sun is not the sun of perceptual 
experience, and there is no metaphysical object exactly 
corresponding to it, though there is one for which it is 
relevant. Rationalism, on the other hand, overlooks the 
alogical object and subjective, conative activity. 

It is clear from what has been said that for Tennant 
knowledge is restricted to phenomena from which the nature of 
the noumena or metaphysical objects are inferred. Indeed, the 
phenomenon is "the utterance of the ontal to us." We have 
acquaintance with the sensible, but the latter is the result 
of our dynamic interaction or rapport with the noumenal of 
which we have phenomenal knowledge. | Once more Kant must be 
modified. If the metaphysical object must be invoked to 
account for the appearance of sensa or phenomena ab he held, 
"it must equally be invoked, in order to account for their 
relations to one another, "* and "there must be a one-to-one 
eorrespondence between phenomenon and noumenon, in respect of 
detail. "? The noumenon is not totally unknowable, and our 
phenomenal knowledge is at least relevant to it even if its 
"noumenal essence" is not copied, since it is received ad 


modum recipientis. The conceptual and phenomenal World of 


a a me 


A Cf. PT, I, 2h/7. 
2 Toid., 248. 
3) Teid., 247. 
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common sense or science is the result of the criticism of 
private data which result from the rapport of individuals 
with the noumenal worid to which, as source of stimulation, 
the phenomenal world is relevant. 

All thig, it seems to us, must be granted to Tennant as 
eminently empirical and reasonable. But, concentrating on one 
theory of the nature of the metaphysical object, it is 
difficult to see the grounds for the implicit accusation’ 
that a Berkeleyan idealism cannot transcend solipsism or 
cannot account for the laws of nature. Ward admitted that 
occasionalism was a possible theory, and if, as we held then, 
the view of the object as a subjective modification be aban- 
doned, and the metaphysical object with which the mind is in 
rapport be considered the energizing of a Will, it is diffi- 
cult to see how Tennant's objections hold. The laws of 
nature on this view become our interpretation of God's 
orderly stimulation, and Tennant's position in regard to the 
object and the Object are still tenable. The truth seems to 
be that Tennant cannot account for the laws of nature unless 
some sort of a world is planted out with a certain amount of 
autonomy, and the reader of Philosophical Theology finds that 
when Tennant does state his metaphysical view he finds Ward's 
most seucptab ie: + Our criticism of the latter has already 


(4) Cf. ibid., 241. 
2) cf. PY, II, 21k. 
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been recorded. Orally, however, Tennant has stated that 
though Ward has shown how belief in metaphysical dualism hes 
arisen, this is not sufficient disqualification of it. This 
criticism seems to overlook Ward's essential objection to 

all dualisms at least which do not conceive of the metaphysi- 
cal object as activity (which for Ward, as for Personalists, 
is unintelligible except as will). 


We can best indicate Tennant's present state of mind on 


this subject by saying that he is convinced that the metaphy-) 


sical world must be (relatively) independent of God and man 
in order to explain the laws of nature. As to whether the 
ontal beings, of which the physical things are phenomenal, 
are spiritual or are inert - that is, as to whether spiritual- 
ism or dualism is true - he finds no means of knowing, and 
regards the solution of this metaphysical problem as of no 
real significance for theism. Ward's spiritual pluralism is 
possible, and economically preferable, but not proved to the 
exclusion of dualism. But in any case, it is not, as Ward 
thought, indispensable to the proof of theisn. Tennant 

knows more about the noumenal world than Kant did, in that 
for him the relations among phenomena are noumenally grounded, 
but he finds it impossible to decide categorically between 
spiritualism or some species of (relative) dualism. For him 
Being need not be activity or activity will. In 
Philosophical Theology | Tennant says that dualism does 

Ct) ey E25 Baa, 2k. 
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become"a more obviously dispensable thing" for theism, since 
inert matter has then no value and meaning in itself but is 
simply a medium for the interaction of finite spirits. Of 
the spiritualistic alternatives, Berkeleyan theism and 


pan-psychism, the former is specifically rejected. 


F. Empiricism in Ethical Theory 


We are now ready for the consideration of those parts of 
Tennant's philosophy which have more direct bearing on the 
problems of religion, but the foregoing has been necessary, 
if wearisome,to the understanding of Tennant's theology. 
Many, including James Ward himself, who would grant Tennant 
the theory of natural knowledge outlined, would differ on 
theories of ethical and religious knowledge simply because, 
as we have tried to show, they forsake the ordo cognoscendi, 
or empirical method at its best (since it is a more 
comprehensive approach to problems and takes least for 
granted), and become realists as regards ethical knowledge 
though they are phenomenalists as regards natural knowledge. 
As Tennant has shown, realism overlooks the coloration or 
transformation of the object by human organic and mental 
idiosyncrasies and supposes that the object and the metaphysi- 
cal object are photographically identical. We have tried to 


show how those men in Great Britain through whom the moral 
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argument for God stands or falls ultimately reject ethical 
phenomenalism (which would insist on the creative activity 

of the mind in ethical knowledge) for ethical realism, 
essentially by making feeling simply an instrumental pathway 
to the cognition of value. Tennant has succeeded we believe 
in breaking down the traditional fences between cognition and 
eonation in every realm of experience and, to change the 
figure, has brought together the Siamese twins which had been 
cut loose by non-empirical philosophers. Just as knowledge 
has not been made impossible, unless absolute knowledge was 
required, in the natural realm, we shall now see if those 

who have turned to ethical realism to avoid the 
‘subjectivity’ of value have been justified in rejecting 
Tennant's alternative, which is largely influenced by Urban's 
work. ' 

Basic in Tennant's view is the contention that just as 
there is continuity of development from perception through 
ideation to abstract thought, so "there is continuity trace- 
able by psychology from individual feeling and desire, 
together with their cognitive concomitants, to aesthetic and 
moral sentiments, and acquisition of ethieal principles. "@ 
Tennant, however, is able to evade the condemnation of a 
Martineau, who might say that morality cannot be derived from 


th} Valuation: Its Nature and Laws. 
2) bid., 139. 
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the non-moral, by holding that evolution is epigeresis rather 
than the mere unfolding of the preformed. Nor does Tennant 
disagree with Sorley that moral judgments are not deducible 
from “purely” existential judgments. "Moral consciousness, 
indeed, is not resolvable into feeling and desire, or into 
intellection: it may none the less be emergent from then, 
when they are compounded, " Let us trace the more important 
steps in Tennant's view. 

Beginning once more with the ordo cognoscendi, the 
psychology of individual valuation, rather than the ordo 
essendi or axiology, which would risk the loss of relevant 
information the latter would give, Tennant finds that in 
individual experience, feeling is not merely instrumental to 
the apprehension of value, but constitutive of it. Feeling 
(pleasure ) evoked in the subject by an object, or the desire 
for an object, is the minimum that is needed to render it 
Valuable to him. "No further objective quality [than its 


sensory ones], tertiary or other, requires to be postulated, 


nor any new feeling-induced cognitive activity to be invented 


aa “hoe, ** This theory at least is compatible with the fact 
that there is no accounting for tastes, as there should be 
if, in the experience of value-clain, feeling introduced the 
individual to some added quality of the Continuum besides the 


nf Loc. cit. 
2) Ieid., ul. 
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impressional qualities and relations. 

These private valuations of Objects (though of course 
for the individual it may be of objects) are, like the private 
experience of objects, the basis for over-individual valua- 
tions, and the scale of values which self-interest has 
prompted the individual to choose for himself will become 
subject to criticism and modification in terms of the 
experiences of others. The basis for intercommunication 
about the natural world was the similarity of sensory pattern, 
put here the ground is the fact that, though not psychologi- 
cally identical, no two individuals are altogether different, 
that none are isolated or pure egoists, and that therefore 
cooperation to an over-individual end is possible. But once 
the individual has been “baptised into the over-individual, 
he becomes a new creature to whom all things are nev," and 
he comes to see himself as others see him and to reflect 
others approval or disapproval of his own desires. 

Thus “conscience” of a jural kind arises; the recognition 

of duty or debt to the common good is the original ‘ought- 
ness,' but Tennant admits that "it is a far cry from such 
crude morality" of the ‘I owe’ to the unconditional categori- 
Cal imperative. Tennant believes, however, that "there is 


continuity, if logically there is disparateness," between the 


(1) TIbid., 146. 
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1 He holds that the axiological level 


latter and the former. 
of the categorical imperative “is itself reached by idealisa- 
tion and abstraction from the empirical vealue-judgments of 


ue Tennant is here arguing against those 


social experience. 
rationalists who assert that there is no escape from the 
a_ priori grounding of ethics on the ultimate deliverance, 
both rational and immediate, of the moral consciousness that 
asserts the categoricalness, unconditionality, or absolute- 


n? for he believes that the psychological 


ness of its findings, 
immediacy is confused with the epistemological and is really 
acquired. Tennant is really denying that conscience has any 
cognitive value per se, that there is any uniquely moral 
consciousness, that there is any value-object, as we have 
said, the immediate, original experience of which makes it 
obligatory. Moral progress is not due to the perfection of 
a faculty, but “what is called moral insight, is largely [we 
do not know why Tennant does not say wholly} intellectual 
discernment of existential truth, determinative of conative 
disposition. "* The social prophet “discovers a better than 
the old good, something more ... conducive to the abiding 
happiness of a greater number; his criticism of mores does 
not presuppose, actually or logically, any new and unique 

) Thid., 146, 

Ibid., 147. 


4 
2 
3 Cf. Ibid., 147, footnote. 
4, Ibid., 147. 
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conception such as that of absolute good or oughtness" | as 
our other writers would say. 

Correct as Tennant is in his rejection of the moral 
consciousness, he has failed, we believe, to distinguish 
between the psychology of moral obligation and the 
epistemology, and in denying the latter also denies the 
sui generis quality of the former. This confusion leads him 
to identify a verdict of conscience with obligation itself, 
as is evident when he tries to show, against a Martineau, 
that “conscience that approves real altruism can be 
accounted for by genetic psychology," the clue being that 
“when conscience is thrust upon him, he [the individual] 
already knows sympathy. ‘'* It would seem to us that since 


3 that the growth of the 


Tennant grants orally and in writing 
jural conscience into the feeling of absolute obligation is 
not completely traceable, a faithful empiricism demands that 
theory be restricted by known facts. Consequently, we should 
hold that the presence of sympathy is an important point in 
the rational solution of a particular problem of morality, 
altruism, but not of any unique significance for the problem 
of conscience. We need not repeat at length our own 
conclusions on this point, but may simply repeat that 

analytic psychology (from which the genetic must set out )reveals 
that the whde person feels an unconditional obligation to do the 


good, an obligation the violation of which is accompanied by 
(1) Loc.cit. (2) Ibid., 148 (3) Cf.ibid., 148. 
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certain moral emotions like remorse. The feeling of 
obligation cannot be reduced to cither volitional, conative, 
or intellectual elements but is a new activity of the whole 
complex of these. In itself it sheds no light on the nature 
of the good, but it holds the person responsible for whatever 
he thinks is the good, whether that be mere self-preservation 
and egoism or the greatest self-sacrifice (thus being 
consistent with change of ethical concepts and men's loyalty 
to unfortunate conceptions). From the obligation to goodness 
no psychological alchemy can get more than the unconditional 
feeling of ought, which is the only (psychological) absolute 
there is in ethics. This theory, as indicated, is consistent 
with the facts of moral evolution which we would agree with 
Tennant is a matter of insight and will, and, it is not 
necessary to add, of experiment. It also would account for 
the unique imperative which men like our writers find as 
concomitant with many valuations, this obligation (rather than 
true values) being what cannot be reduced to desire. The 
principle of moral alternation is thinking and living, living 
and thinking, sincerely venturing out in response to internal 
and external stimulations, attempting to render ourselves 
increasingly sensitive to all our environment may hold, 
adventurous living and adventurous thought. So much may be 
offered by way of addition to Tennant's view, but for the 
rest Tennant's theory of value seems to account for the facts 


of experience. 
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"The self has a self-interest that is inalienable, though 
capable of transformation and indefinite refinement,"' and as 
the self rises morally “the conception of a relatively more 
ideal self to be attained" results,” but instead of being 
imperfect translations of vaguely seen metaphysical ideals, 
“the successive ideals are imaginal or ideational construc- 
tions (underlining mine), original or suggested, reached by 
thinking away faults and shortcomings of which the higher 


"2 and Tennant, finding 


self has already convicted the lower, 
that cultivation of the self as an end in itself and cultivars 
tion of it as an instrumental member of society are bound to 
conflict, rejects both self-realization and the social good 
as ‘the highest good,’ There can be "no monistic ethic 
transcending the dualism of ‘personal’ and ‘social' valuation! 
and “if so, the expressions ‘the highest good', ‘the absolute 
ideal', are meaningless, "* For Tennant our ideals arise as a 
result of our affective-volitional attitudes in concrete 
situations and are relevant and valid for them and not 
absolutes reached by such abstraction from the individual 
desires and the initial situation that they no longer 
acknowledge their birthplace. , 

From the desired to the desirable, from the concrete 

good, that is good for something, to the good in itself, 


from the subpersonal to the over-individual, and from 
the social to what may be called the over-social or the 





(14) Ibid., 149, 150. {3} Ibid., 150. 
(2) Yoid., 150. 4) Ibid., 152, of. post,347 ff. 
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absolute, there is a way. But there is no deductive way 
back from high abstractions, so reached, to particular 
moral judgments relevant to particular moral judgments 
relevant to specific Actual issues. Necessary truth, in 
ethics as anywhere else, is purchased at the price of 
possible irrelevance to Actuality... 

What then does the objectivity of value mean for 
Tennent ? It means Objectivity. Just as we build up our 
common world from private sensa, the criticism of private 
conative valuations or value-claims made possible by 
subjective intercourse results in Moral Judgments and 
Valuations which are independent of individual tastes and 
preferences, but not independent of the affective-volitional 
experiences of a community of individuals. Thus, an 
empirical ethics rejects the two extremes of individual whims 
and absolute or unconditional values, and substitutes a 
rational postulation of ethical norms valid of some "Actual 


As we have tried to put it, an 


or possible situation." 
empirical ethics is based on the coherent systematization of 
value-claims which issues in the ideal of the Good which, 

in turn, grows with experience and criticism. As Tennant 
says, such a position does not relieve man of practical 
absolutes. “It only denies that they [ideals) are literally 
and theoretically absolute, and affirms that they issue fron, 
and are relevant to, life in the environment of Nature. "9 

1) Zbad., 1535 &. 


2Y ‘Tete. S6; 
3) Ibid., 159. 
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C. Empiricism and Religious Knowledge 


Tennant’s views on the cognitive value of religious 
experience have been subject to much misunderstanding, and 
though we are not able at present to evaluate them properly, 
we shall attempt to outline and clear away possible mis- 
understandings of Tennant’s position here. Tennant is 
really challenging conclusions which he believes have been 
too hastily drawn from the fact of religious experience by 
the mystics on the one hand, and by the developments, 
modification, and additions to Schleiermacher'’s view such 
as are found in Otto's Das Heilige, and John Oman's 
Natural and Supernatural, a critique of both Otto and 
Sechleiermacher. We have studied Tennant's resistance to 
both the thought-given realities of the rationalists and the 
value~-given realities of those who, like our thinkers, would 
find in moral experience an independent pathway to God. 
Tennant, in contrast, using the sensuous given as a standard, 
rejects both the moral and bhe religious given. But his 
position is misunderstood unless seen in the light of his 
careful investigation of the psychology of knowledge. Once 
the student realizes that for Tennant (a) “our percepts and 
their simpler relations are the sources of our ideas and 
universals, at least in the sense of being the occasions of 
our obtaining them," that “sense-givenness is the sole 
original certificate of Pron ride (b) that ideas once 
(1) Pos, 168. 
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derived from the sense-given may without further reference 
to it yield the pure sciences, (c) that value is not due to 
the perception of a value-object but to feelings evoked by 
sensory data, he is ready to wmderstand Tennant'’s reasons 
for not only rejecting the religious given but for finding 
it not so necessary as some think for belief in God. Let us 
first be clearer as to the position Tennant opposes. 

This view is that there can be a science of theology, 
as independent as any of the other sciences, whose task is 
to systematize data as ultimate and irreducible as sense- 
impressions, the immediate apprehension of which reveals a 
super=sensible, spiritual environment. Now Tennant is quite 
ready to grant that there is no a priori impossibility of 
this; indeed for a theist such a position would be quite 
paradoxical. But the cautious empiricist demands that a 
eareful analysis of known facts show this to be the most 
reasonable conclusion. Tennant is not denying that there is 
religious experience, but he is sceptical about maintaining 
that this experience which is (phenomenal) effect is the 
result of a religious cognition of a (noumenal) cause without 
Which the religious experience would have been impossible. 

' Beginning with the numinous or religious valuation which 
cannot be denied, we must not infer, as hastily as has 

been done, (a) that there is a numen or religious object 
proper as its cause, (b) that we have acquaintance-knowledge 


of it similar to that we indubitably possess in sensory 
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experience. So far, it seems to us, Tennant cannot be 
gainsaid, for given a certain effect, the nature of the 
cause is a subject for investigation and not dogmatism which 
has a parallel in the identification of the object of 
experience with the Object or the metaphysical object. The 
very fact that all data are received ad modum recipientis, 
that knowledge is phenomenal (in all eases, we should say, 
except in the basic instance of self-experience), must 
cause pause as to the nature of the noumenal. We are now 
ready for Tennant’s three main objections to this theologi- 
cal approach. 

ae The first difficulty arises in connection with the 
nature of the numinous object. Unlike the sensory object, 
the latter has no specific quality. 

The naminous Real is indeterminate enough to enter 
equally well into a multitude of diverse mythologies and 
religions; it therefore seems to partake of the nature of 
the vague generic idea, rather than to be comparable with 
an underived and ‘perceptual’ object. ..+. its abstract- 
ness, qualitylessness, commonness to a variety of, 
Phenomena, etc., render precarious and apparently 
groundless, the assertion + it is apprehended in the 
concrete and with immediacy. 

We saw that the absence of specific quale was one of the 
reasons why Tennant denied acquaintance-knowledge of the 
ego, but, whether or not one agrees with him there, where 
the object is the self, the objection here has greater 
weight. Tennant's point is that though Otto is correct in 


holding that the numinous feeling has direct reference to 


(1) Pr, I, 309. 
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an object, it must be remembered that the ideal and the 
imaginal as well as the illusory are also psychologically 
objective, and that the characteristics of the numinous 
object seem to be against its direct givenness. 

be Second, if we have direct knowledge of a numinous 
object it is difficult to account for error. Here it would 
seem to us that (a) if it could be shown that in the 
experience of the numinous man is controlled, as in sense- 
impression, (b) this objection would fall away before a 
theory which admitted the duality of subject and object and 
criticized numinous objects coherently, holding such 
knowledge to be only relevantly valid for a spiritual realn. 
Tennant's opponents, however, must answer at least on the 
first count, for, to repeat, "it would seem that the 
numinous object, constitutive of religious experience 
throughout its many stages of refinement, cannot be a 
quasi-perceptual datum, of the same order of underivedness 
as the sensory." ’ 

ce The third objection, relating to the alleged 
immediacy of the numinous object is that the psychologically 
immediate and the epistemologically immediate are confused, 
and what is really mediated and inferential is assumed to be 
self-evident. Unless there is more evidence than the mere 


immediacy of the ntminous object, the foundations for an 





33 POS, 172, 173. 
2) Of. POS, 173, be 
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independent theology tremble, for if the datum is not 
quasi-impressional, the only other conclusion is that it is, 
as Tennant holds, “rather a derived and mediated image or 
conception which is interpretatively read into perceptual or 


wt Tennant's positive 


ideal objects, as the case may be. 
point is that we take the numinous object to be knowledge 

of God only because we previously believed in God “on less 
direct grounds reached by more circuitous paths" rather than 
by this "short cut." 

ad. This objection may now be developed. Though there 
is undeniable rapport with the objective the fact that there 
are certain concomitant emotions and feelings which are 
inspiring and lead to better living is not enough to justify 
the inference that there is a metaphysical reality causing 
it or the emotions, for not only does the psychologically 
objective include the ideal. and the imaginal, but the latter, 
“when they are believed to be actual (underlinings mine) can 
evoke feelings and sentinents as profound, intense, inspir- 
ing, and practically fruitful, as those excited by perceptual 
or actual things." 

6. Whether there is an actual metaphysical counterpart 
to the religious experience cannot be answered by religion 
itself without begging the question (granted that the 
supposedly “insensible" numinous data are derived and read 


(1) POS, 174. (2) POS, 176 and cf. PT, I, 311. 
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in rather than immediately read off). Religious experience 
is unique and evokes certain emotions because it is 
interpreted in terms of an idea of God derived from other 
sources. "Previously to the acquisition and the causal or 
interpretative use of this derived notion [of God], 
experiences such as were destined to become religious could 
not be religious: they could only be regarded as natural, 
not as supernatural, whether aesthetic, moral, or of other 
types."' In favor of Tennant's view, one might ask of Otto, 
for example, whether apart from the idea of God as Creator 
we would consider the experience of creature-feeling as 
such. And the fact that interpretations of the nature of 
God have kept step with moral and intellectual changes 
rather than surged ahead on the basis of religious 
experience as such is another fact with which those who 
claim independent religious knowledge must cope. 
Thus, we see, Tennant cuts at the roots of a theology 

which, overlooking the fact that the unique religious data 

are not pure but involve an interpretative factor in virtue 
of which it becomes peculiarly religious, would seek to 
establish itself by appealing to pragmatic considerations. 
We are no more able to obtain direct knowledge of God than 


we are of other persons. 





(1). POS, 177 and cf. 178, 9,5 and PY, I, 311. 
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What has been said about non=-mystical religious 
experience may be applied to the mystic. Again Tennant 
does not deny that the mystic may be in contact with God, 
but for reasons similar to those given he does not consider 
the evidence in favor of supersensuous knowledge about God 
forceful enough. The very fact that the mystic's experience 
is ineffable cives little cognitive value to his utterances, 
and when the mystic in intelligible he tells us nothing we 
could not know otherwise. Tennant's whole point! is that 
the psychology and epistemology of religious experience must 
be “atheous”™ (but not “atheistic") until re-expounded “on 
the way back" after the theistic position has been estab- 
lished on grounds of more comprehensive knowledge about the 
world and man. The procedure in acquiring religious truth 
is not essentially different from scientific method 
philosophically interpreted. Of the latter we must now say 
a few words, 

Since philosophical theology has no peculiar data of 
its own it is restricted along with science to perceptual 
data. It might seem at first glance that since science 
does its work no well there is no need for two cooks who 
will “spoil the broth." But we begin to see that science 
is not sufficiently comprehensive as soon as we realize for 


example (a) that the Nature of the physical sciences is a 





(1) Gf. PT, I, 326, 328. 
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skeleton from which, in the scientist's selective interest 
in the quantitative, the flesh has been stripped when the 
qualitative, as well as the purely subjective, has been 
removed, (b) that the Fact of science is partly theory 
and already involves human interpretation according to real 
categories, that "Nature, as commonly before our minds is 
not natural rock, but rather a concrete in which the cement 
is mainly human assinilativenese,"' (ec) that there is an 
ultimate alogicail element or surd, not reasoned but to be 
reasoned about, which is man’s stimulating partner in the 
enterprise of knowledge, and forces knowledge to be not 
only a joint-product of man's activity in relation to it, 
but alBo reasonable rather than exhaustively rational, 
(d) that it pays no attention to values as such. These 
limitations are not defects of science or to be used in 
disparaging it so long as it stays in its own realm. It is 
only when science tries to extend its methodology over the 
whole realm of experience and dictate to the epistemologist, 
metaphysician, ethicist, and theologian that it becomes too 
pretentious. "The alogical, which science increasingly 
ignores, and replaces by the conceptual when from experiment 
and verification it passes to theory, calls for the exercise 
of Reason, as distinct from formal rationality, for 
teleological explanation and ‘understanding,’ and evokes 


ne 


considerations as to value. The science Tennant inveighs 


(23 Tphas’ 323: 
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against is the rationalism which explains away the 
historical and forgets thet “its verification is pragmatic, 
not logical; the probability that is its guide is not 


1 Tennant 


mathematical but at least in part, psychological." 
is not concerned to throw stones at scientific glass houses, 
but he does insist that “science and theism spring from a 
common root" in the practical needs and intellectual 
curiosity of man,. that there may be peace and mutual re~ 
spect once both science and religion are conscious of their 
respective presuppositions and true aimss Philosophical 
theology attempts to find the most reasonable explanation 
of the world as a whole, and since this includes not only 
molar and microscopic bodies, but life and the purposes and 


2 the only kind of explanation which 


values of human beings, 
will not involve the denial of the mechanical but will 

welcome it and the non-mechanical is the teleological. We 
are now ready for the understanding of Tennant's positive 


argument for God. 


He “The Empirical Approach to Theism: Cosmic Teleology" 


Tennant has rejected a priori pathways to knowledge of 
the actual world and ethical truth, while the claims that 
there is direct acquaintance with God have been set aside 


(1) YTbid., 365. (2) Gf. PT, II, 72. 
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as unproved and as depending on ideas of God derived from 
more circuitous vaths and read into religious experiences. 
The teleological argument to which Tennant turns does not 
depend on particular and multiplied cases of adaptedness in 
the world, but on the less precarious grounds constituted 
by “the conspiration of innumerable causes to produce, by 
their united and reciprocal action, and to maintain, a 
general order of nature.” The "gravest" objection to such 
an argument follows from the possibility that the knowable 
world is a fragment of the whole universe, and "our ordered 
fragment may be but a temporary and casual episode in the 
histery of the universe, an oasis in a desert of 'chaos’..."@ 
Tennant has several answers to make to this. First, we have 
no right, as empiricists, to refute interpretations of the 
known by unknown possibilities, and certainly a mechanical 
view of the wmiverse cannot be assumed.e Second, the 
“ordered oasis is not an isolable fragment. It and the 
supposed desert or ‘chaos’ are interdependent." There is 
no evidence that our world is analogous within the whole 
universe to the selection out of random variations in the 
organic realm within the known world, and no amount of 
reshuffling of a cosmic atomic deck can deal out minds. 
Third, “the nerve" of the teleological argument is that 


women 


£33 PT, IL, 79. 
2) Ibid., 60. 





design issues in values. "Teleology, after all, is a value- 
concept; and magnitude and worth are isiéuionsurabie.” 

C.D. Broad, however, centering attention only on the 
contention that the ordered fragment is not isolable from 
the rest of the universe, holds that "this is surely 
insufficient" because the question is whether this vast 
universe "might not be reasonably expected to contain 
occasional small ‘pockets’ in which the rather special 
conditions needed for the production and temporary flourish- 
ing of life and mind are realised, without deliberate 
design..."'@ Tennant, of course, would be the first to 
admit that the teleological is not sapodeictic proof, but 
his point is that it is more ‘reasonably expected’ for a 
universe, containing pockets within which mind and value 
are made possible, to be designed by a Mind than to be the 
result of a clash of atoms. And it seems to us that Broad's 
objection can be sustained only if the design argument were 
restricted to the particular adaptations which Tennant has 
replaced by ultimate collocations. To say: "If holding 
the five best trumps be compared to an ‘oasis' and holding 
anything worse than this be compared to a ‘desert,’ it will 
be true that my ‘oasis' and the other players' ‘deserts’ are 


imterdependent. Yet the ‘oasis’ is not a product of design’? 





d, 39 (1930), 479. 


8 Locecit. 
cecit. 
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is to argue well against organic adaptations within the 
world, but to miss the point of the wider teleological 
argument. For what is to be explained is not simply my 
holding the best five trumps, but the deck of cards which 
allows trumps in this particular way. The deck of cards 
is so made that my having five trumps is one of the possi- 
pilities, and when I am in a universe in which I an holding 
trumps, the most reasonable hypothesis is that my trumps 
are not chance happenings produced by a universe which by 
hypothesis had no trumps (mind andvalue). Tennant is 
consequently justified in arraigning the evidence for a 
Cosmic Designer. 

Tennant's concern for a strong theistic argument leads 
him to evaluate certain groups of data to which some 
philosophers have given too much weight in arguing for 
theism. (a) The adaptation of thought to things or the 
fact that our anthropic or real categories are relevant to 
the ontal reality “does not of itself testify that the 
adaptation is [necessarily] teleological," for it is only 
when, like Descartes, we hold that ideas and percepts live 
in independent systems of their own that divine agency 
needs to be invoked to allow for the correspondence. Ideas 
are suggested by the non-ego. It is only when we consider 
that the world, which might have been a chaos in which 
relations had no fixity and universals no place, is quite 


intelligible and penetrable by categories which we are 
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aklowed to develop that the epistemological argument 
contributes to teleological reasoning. 

(b) When Darwin showed that particular organic 
adaptations in the individual or species might well be due 
to proximate causes he undermined the argument of Paley, 
but he provided a broader basis for the teleological argument 
by transferring attention to the evolutionary process as a 
whole, for the proximate causes must be accounted for. “The 
discovery of organic evolution has caused the teleologist 
to shift his ground from special design in the products to 
directivity in the process, and plan in the primary 


wf But since the adaptiveness of an organism 


collocations,. 
is not consciously purposeful there are those who have 
suggested that the adaptiveness of the whole world was such, 
a contention with which Tennant deals later. 

(c) The fact that an inorganic universe contained 
those elements which made organic life possible even though 
the inorganic is in no way dependent on the organic bespeaks 
a formative principle which cannot be without intelligence 
and foresight. Reasonableness "regards the 'probability,' 
that the apparent preparedness of the world to be a theatre 
of life is due to ‘chance,’ as infinitesimally small."* The 
dice seem to have been loaded for a throw resulting in this 


kind of an organic world. 





(1) PP, II, 85. 
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At this point Tennant considers the objection of the 
logician who holds that "if the world be the sole instance 
of its kind, or be analogous to a single throw Lof dice], 
there can be no talk of chances or of antecedent probability 
in connexion with our eine Tennant replies that when 
the teleologist talks of the improbability of the vast 
coincidence inyolved, he does not mean "a logical relation 
but the alogical probability which is the guide of life and 
which has been found to be the ultimate basis of all 


scientific induction." 


If theology parts with logic here, 
it does so in the good company of science. On this Broad 
makes several critical observations. 

First, this argument would be helpless before the 
sceptical philosopher who could "see no more logical 
justification for science than for theology, but found that 
in practice he could not help believing the resultsof the 
former and could quite easily help believing those of the 
latter."> To this is may be said that for Tennant a logical- 
ly coercive justification for science as well as theology is 
impossible, and that it remains for the person who, for 
biological reasons presumably, must believe the results of 
science, to show why another cannot reasonably supplement 
practical faith by intellectual faith in a postulated 


existence which introduces more order into his intellectual 





‘3% Ibid., 88, (3) Mind, 39(1930), 479. 
2 ss Loc.cit. 
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household than any other alternative. 

Second: “Is there any sense of probability, mathemati- 
cal or ‘alogical,’ im which a meaning can be attached to the 
‘statement that the antecedent probability of one constitution 
of the world as a whole is greater than or equal to or less 
than that of any Other ? I very much doubt if there is."! 
The answer is that the logical difficulty here is the very 
one Tennant avoided by appealing to a non=logical relation 
which he unfortunately still called ‘probability’ but by which 
he meant the "venturesomeness" which guides all life. The 
only way in which probability is involved here is expressed 
in the question: The world being what it is, from our vantage 
point within it and the knowledge available to us, which 
hypothesis (not which constitution of the world) about the 
constitution of the world is more probable of those at 
hand ? We cannot know if there were other throws than the 
one which resulted in this world, and for this very reason 
there cannot be talk of “antecedent probability" of the 
constitution of the world, but only of antecedent probabili- 
ties between hypotheses. In any case, theology can no more 
be attacked at this point than science. And this brings us 
to the third point. 

Tennant holds that we have almost as much antecedent 


probability for believing in an intelligent Designer as we 





(1) Locecit. 
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have for belief in other persons which is based on ejective 
analogy (or is the most reasonable hypothesis to explain the 
vekavior of certain bodies and so on). Tennant admits that 
"there is a psychologically stronger compulSion, a nearer 
analogy, and a more immediate and constantly reiterated 
verification process"! in our belief that other persons exist 
than there is in belief that God exists, Still Broad holds 
that Tennant's first comparison “seems hardly fair" for I 
know myself and "I can see that it is the kind of existent 
of which there might be many instanceés...... But I have no 
such grounds for assigning a finite antecedent probability 
to the existence of a single divine mind on which the whole 
world depends."* This, however, assumes what Tennant would 
not grant. Apart from my assumed belief in other selves 
there is no more antecedent logical probability for my saying 
simply on the basis of knowledge of myself that there are 
other people like myself as Broad seems to hold. We tran- 
scend the ego~-centric predicament by alogical but reasonable 
faith, as Tennant holds. We are fortunate in finding other 
minds which we can understand and which we judge to be more 
acute and powerful than ours when we compare ‘works,' If, 
then, we find that the processes and contents of the 
universe are best explained by postulation of a Mind 


analogous to but greater than our own, why is the comparison 





(1) PT, II, 88, 
2) Mind, $9(1330), 480. 
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unfair, especially if as an empiricist Tennant waits for the 
facts to suggest exactly how great the Mind is ? We now 
continue with the main argument. 

(ad) Reflecting on the data of teleology supplied by 
our knowledge of man, Tennant says: “Values alone can provide 
guidance as to the world's meaning, structure being unable 
to suggest more than intelligent power. And beauty may well 
be @ meaning." Beauty saturates nature to such an extent 
(as Ward also said) that it becomes a miracle from the point 
of view of mere mechanism which is in no known way dependent 
on it. The fact that Tennant defines value as constituted 
by feeling is no ground for supposing it to be a purely 
subjective creation, for the feelings are evoked in rapport 
with the nonscreated ontal world; beauty is phenomenal, but 
is controlled by the ontal which allows it as well as 
formulated natural law to be possible. “And the more we 
magnify man's part in this making, phenomenalising, and 
appreciating, the more motivation have we to believe that 
Nature comes to herself in man, has a significance for man 
that exists not for herself, and without man is a broken 
etzetes*’ Nevertheless, it is "too precarious" to argue 
from beauty alone to the existence of God by arguing that 
since in human art beauty is due to design, so all natural 


beauty is designed, for often, even in our experience,beauty 





(1) Ibid.e, 90. 
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occurs where there was no design. As Tennant says: “That 
natural Objects evoke aesthetic sentiment is as much a 
fact about them as that they obey the laws of notion...,"1 
and yet, though the beauty of nature may help when seen 
teleologically to reveal the ultimate nature of reality, it 
is but a link in the chain of the more comprehensive 
teleological argument. 

(e) Turning to moral arguments for God, Tennant argues 
that a posteriori arguments, like those of Balfour and 
Wallace, which invoke God to explain the extension of moral 
sentiments beyond what would be required by natural 
selection, overlook the fact that the human mind may proceed 
from intelligence and emotional sensibility which are 
bioclogically useful to not purely pragmatic endeavors with- 
out the aid of a Deus ex machina - just as bodily organs 
acquired for one function are found. to be capable of others. 
A priori arguments which hold that the rationality of the 
universe demands that ideals be realized are condemned for 
confusing rational with "teleologically ordered" (which is 
to be proved), instead of realizing that the only meaning 
for rationality we have ground for assuming to begin with is 
"analytically intelligible,"* or "interpretableness"? by our 
regulative categories applying to the here and now. “Neither 





2) Ibide,s Gh. 


8 Ibid., 92. 
3) Cf. ibid., 75. 
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certainty nor probability that the universe will respect our 
aspirations can be given by moral judgements alone." And 
again: “The moral value=-judgment, which simply predicates 
value and nothing else, cannot carry us a step beyond itself 
towards knowledge as to the existence of anything which, if 
Actual, would possess values" By no stretch of reasoning 
can we argue from the present truth of value-judgments (on 
any theory of them one might add) to what ought to be. We 
need not repeat corollaries which follow from Tennant's view 
of moral value, by which he is forced to reject views like 
Kant's, Rashdall's, Pringle=Pattison's, and Sorley's. Tennant 
would agree with the evaluation we have made of the moral 
argument for God, and indeed, our own independent, smoulder- 
ing dissatisfaction and disapproval of arguments like those 
eriticized caught fire through the stimulation derived from 
Philosophical Theology. Tennant, denying that God is the 
direct source and home of human ethical ideals nevertheless 
considers them “an essential, and indeed the most significant 
part of the data to be taken into account in a synoptic view 
and interpretation of the world, They supply the coping- 
stone of a cumulative teleological argument fot theism. "* 
In our argument for God, man and his moral ideals are, 
therefore, not to be isolated from the world in which he 
was borne The only significant meaning Tennant can find for 


‘man is organic to the world’ is that man as phenomenal, not 





(1) Ibias, 95. (2) Ibid., 100. 
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as noumenal, (we have spoken of the cultured over against 
the ontological structure which became cultured) is organic 
to nature, for man’s body, sociality, knowledge, and morali- 
ty “is ‘of a piece’ with nature." In the light of man's 
continuity with the rest of the organic world which Nature 
allowed to be it is extremely difficult to hold that the 
known history of Nature indicates that she “suddenly 
‘stumbled" or “darkly blundered" on man, while “churning the 
universe with mindless motion." The very fact that Nature 
has produced moral beings and is that in which morality 
roots not only because it provides non-moral data to be 
morally controlled but because its laws provide stability , 
without which no ordered living would be possible indicates 
that it is contributing to a larger purpose. “Nature and 
moral [underlining ours] man are not at strife, but are 
organically ones” The problem of evil which is immediately 
suggested will receive consideration in the next chapter. 
Tennant has been showing that certain data suggest 
teleological as well as causal and descriptive explanation. 
Since in each instance final causality need not be invoked 
no one group of data is worthy to prove theism. However: 
"“Theism no longer plants its God in the gaps between the 
explanatory achievements of natural science which are apt to 


nd 


get scientifically closed up, and since causal and 





{33 Ibid., 101. (3) Ibid., 104. 
2) TIbid., 103. 
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teleological explanation can live together happily, Tennant 
builds his ease by showing that the different fields of fact 
dovetail and are interconnected as parts of a continuous 

. series which cannot be adequately explained apart from a 
divine design. 

ae “For cosmos<quality, or intelligibility, in our 
world, which conceivably might have been but a determinate 
‘chaos’, non=theistic philosophy can assign no reasone"' 
Here Tennant joins Yard in insisting that the mysteries of 
pluralism are minimized if a creative God is postulated. 

be But the original adaptiveness of many existents 

which is the pre-requisite of the cosmos in its together- 
ness merely indicates that the dice are loaded, but "the hint 
becomes broader" when we realize that the particular species 
of intelligibility denoted by the fact that Nature responds 
to human real categories which it helped to cevelop. But 
nature's knowability is only another link in the chain of 
the teleologist who adds still another link after evaluating 
the non-conscious and conscious teleology in the organic and 
human realm respectively. 

Cc. The special adaptation and the emergence of new 
characteristics in organic life which lie at the basis of 
development from the amoeba to man may in themselves be 
accounted for by non-teleological causation, granted self- 


preservation as the law of life. 


(14) Ibide, 105. 
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It is rather when the essential part played by the 
environment, physical and organic, in the progressive 
development of the organic world, is appreciated, that 
non-teleological explanation ceases to be plausible in 
this sphere, and, conspiration being precluded, extepnal 
design begins to be indicated or strongly suggested. 

The individual has a certain amount of freedom, but his 
freedom is eensored by the environment which forees (the 
alternative being death) certain developments and decides 
what shall stand. The theory of “unconscious purpose” 
(which requires us to believe that Nature "which 6x hypothesi 
is brainless" keeps her head )* merely restates the adapted= 
ness of the inorganic and the organic rather than explaining 
it. "If Nature evinces wisdom, the wisdom is Anothes*ee™ 
The coincidences to be explained are ultimately "in the 
determinate natures of the cosmic elements, the world's 
original existents and their primary eollecatiens™” whose 
adjustments are such that a relatively stable nature 
informed with law and variety and not only assimilable to 
human knowledge but also evoking values in human beings - 
811 this indicates that: “Organisms, and man in especial 
measure, have the world with them in their aspiringness."° 


The harmony of intricate interconnexion, which makes 





Ibid., 107. 

Cf. ibid., 108. 
Ibid., 109. 
Tbid., 109, 110. 
Ibid., 110. 
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progress, as conceived by human beings, possible, may be 
judged by ‘the good’ toward which progress aims. 

[The moral data] enable us to advance from belief 
that the world is a work of art to belief that it is 
constructed for a purpose, and worthily specifies what 
the purpose is, or includes. If we decline to explain 
things thus, it would seem that the only alternative is 
to regard the self-subsistent entities, of which the 
world is constituted, as comparable with letters of type 
which shuffled themselves not only into a book ora 
literature but also into a reader commanding the 
particular tongue in which the book utters its 
unintentional meaning. If the inference from cumulative 
adaptiveness to design be nonwlogical., as is admitted, 
it at least is not wnreasonable. 

The world's ‘thusness' cannot be explained, therefore, 
apart from a creative Being yho purposed the realisation of 
moral values, beyond whom we need not and cannot go, but to 
whom we must go if a sufficient reason is to be given for 
cosmic evolution. When Broad says that "if one must try to 
explain the vltimate and formulate the ineffable," Tennant's 
"type of conelusion [referring to Tennant's Theism as a 
whole] is perhaps the least unintelligible explanation... 
here and now ,"° Tennant might well join Ward in asserting 
that the demand for a sufficient reason is one which the 
world itself has raised in the highest product of its 
evolution. The "anthropocentrism" in Tennant's teleology 
does not mean that man is "the highest being under God, or 
that in judging the end of the universe by man we can fathom 


(1) Ibid., 111. 
2) Mind, 39(1930), 484. 
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the divine purpose completely, but simply that in man as 

a creature possessed of the power to think the best known 
Clue is given to the nature of that purpose. In man and his 
values Tennant completes the curve begun by plotting the 
relationship between the inorganic world of law and the 
organic world driven by self-preservation. 

Rendering the last stage of the argument more concrete 
perhaps, we should add that philosophy must take account of 
the fact that man as a result of his experience of himself 
and his relation to others and the world has Giscovered what 
Sorley has called the principles of the "higher life" and 
the “wider life" to be those which, like the law of 
gravitation are proved every time they are broken, 

We agree with Tennant thet a monistic ethics or an 
ethics which contends that there is one absolute ideal and 
one highest good in which the demands of self~-realization 
on the one hand and of social sood on the other are 
compatible, always or necessarily, is based on a gratuitous 
assumption. Because he believes that there are situations 
in which the realization of self conflicts with social duty 
and that there is no objective standard for deciding the 
issue and that the only appeal is to the conscienticusness 
of the individual, Tennant holds that the only absolute in 
ethics is conscientiousness, that because no ethicist can 
assume self-realization and social duty to be compatible in 


all situations, the individual is thrown back, not on any 
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objective norm but on what he thinks is the most reasonable 
thing to do in that situation. This being so, we would 
continue, with Tennant’s approval, and hold that though no 
ethics can reasonably assert one alI~embracing ideal or 
‘complete’ good wherein self-realization and social duty are 
compatible, a system of formal ethics (as opposed to applied) 
is possible in which these two duties serve as poles of 
orientation, the basic duties being to be reasonable and 
conscientious.’ We are confined to and bound to realize 
the best possible as moral beings, and this demands a search 
for that state of society in which the development of the 
emotional, aesthetic, moral, and intellectual capacities of 
the individual may be encouraged. Keeping these two goals 
in mind, as those which experience has shown to contain our 
highest good, conflicts between the two in particular cases 
can be decided only by the most reasonable solution in that 
situation. Sad experience has taught that progress mart 
from love is not so progressive, that love apart from 
progress is not love. These principles express the laws 
of adaptation to be fulfilled for progressive spiritual 
happiness; they are our generalisations from our past and 
present experiences, and their presence as well as that of 
physical and organic laws, throws light on the Cosmic Mind, 
for man has produced neither his own ultimate collocations, 





(4) ng? Pant me Moral Laws as the best exposition of 
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as it were, nor nature's, That love for fellowman (and for 
God} is an experience which sanctifies and glorifies all 
others is not a mere fancy, a law we create, but a general- 
ization which is relevant to the created natures of 
individuals in their interrelation with others. The evidence 
for belief in a designing Mind having been adduced, we may 
now turn our attention with Tennant to the implications of 


the same evidence for God's attributes. 


Ie An Empirical Description of God 


1. ‘The Empirical Approach to God's Attributes 
The empirical approach to the problem of God's 
attributes reouires, as Tennant says, that the philosopher 
will “entertain, at the outset, no such presuppositions as 
that the Supreme Being, to which the world may point as its 
principle cf explanation; is infinite, perfect, immutable, 
' gupra-personal, unqualifiedly omnipotent or ound ecient." ’ 
God’s knowable attributes must be those which will adequately 
explain the empirical known facts. A basic passage may be 
included at this point: 
To Hume and Kant it is willingly admitted that from 
a finite effect we cannot infer a cause greater than is 
necessary to produce it. And if the empirical method 
can attain knowledge of but a finite God, it is to be 


debated whether, when the meanings of ‘finite’ and 
"infinite' are gauged by reflection rather than by 


ae 


(1) Pt, II, 79 
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sentiment, any conception of God save as a finite being 
can be reached with consistency.... God's attributes must 
immeasurably [by which Tennant must mean merely not 
measurably] transcend man's attributes of similar kind, 
put it is a further qu¢stion whether there is sense in 
calling them infinite. 

Whether Tennant is successful in fulfilling the requirements 

of this empirical standard shall be the subject of the 

remainder of this study. 

For Tennant God is an “efficiont, intelligent, ethical 
Being" and though he does borrow the name God from relicion, 
he does not borrow any particular idea or argument from 
religious experience as such but asks what the facts of the 
world and man (apart from his religious experience) force us 
to think of the World-Ground. Religious experience may then 
be interpreted in terms of the conception of God arrived at 
by a criticism of less ineffable experience. (This is really 
what is done anyway, except that usually religious experience 
is not interpreted in terms of concepts carefully obtained by 


critical investigation of other realms of experience. ) 


2. God and Temporality 
We turn first to the problem, central to the considera- 
tion of the other attributes, of the relation of God to time. 
True empiricist, Tennant turns to cxperience to learn the 


nature of time. Following Ward, Tennant finds thet all 








(4) bide, 122. 
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concepts of Time, whether held by common-sense or 
mathematics are abstractions from the alogical perceptual 
time of psychologically immediate experience. Experience is 
change, or real duration, “but the presentation of change, 
as distinguished from change of presentation, involves 
awareness of perceptual tine," This is experience as we 
know it, and anything which claims to be experience, divine 
or human, must involve it, so far as we know (and that is 
all we are entitled to talk about). Duration involves 
succession, and God's specious present must have duration 
no matter how great its span. This at least must be true 
if our experience is to be an index to what is not our- 
selves. So far the empiricist must go with Tennant. 

The rest of Tennant's argument proceeds by analogy with 
the human self. The time we perceive, from which we extract 
different Times, is perceived and experienced, and for 
Tennant the problem arises: What is the relation of the 
moumenal self which does the perceiving to the duration or 
time perceived ? Tennant, in accordance with earlier 
conclusions, insists that the noumenal ego must have some 
relevant relation to the phenomenal self which it determines. 
Just as the relations in the object cannot be accounted for 
without reference to the ontal relations of the noumenal 


agent in natural epistemology, so Tennant consistently holds 


(1) Ibid., 130 and cf. PT, I, 169. 
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that the noumenal ego must be functionally related to the 
experience of the empirical, phenomenal self in such a way 
that the temporal relations of the latter are not complete 
distortions of the former. Tennant has not muddled the 
problem by introducing the word eternity,to indicate either 
the power of the self to transcend time (when regarded as 
disparate moments), as Pringle-Pattison did, or a state of 
conative or moral satisfaction, as Taylor Aopen: The word 
has its origin in attempts to describe God, and the problem 
to which we may now turn is: What can it mean in terms of 
human experience ? 

If eternal means everlasting in conceptual Time, then 
it means Time and as such it introduces no new meaning if 
applied to God. If it means "absolutely timeless it is 
predicable only of truths of reason, which may or may not 
pe valid of our world, or be actualised in it, and is not 
predicable of the existent" and, therefore, not of God. 


Time cannot be illusory unless experience be denied, and 


unless eternity has some relation to time it is meaningless. 


This relation Tennant holds to be functional, eternity does 


not mean timelessness, but "it denotes the noumenal, in the 


Kantian sense, or the supra=temporal" and temporality cannot 


be purely illusory, though it may be phenomenal of some 


(1) Cf. Taylor, FOM, I, Chapter III. 
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serial but non-temporal order. The supra=-temporal order 
must be "essentially identical with the temporality of 
perceptual experience” though not with the conceptual 
elaborations of it, if the activity, "determinative 
potency," and the "functional relation" of the noumenal 
beings (the soul or God) are to be at all effective. God, 
then, as noumenal subject is not in time but time is in 
him,-as such God is “out of time," and he has "the world- 
process as an object of knowledge and a sphere of activity."> 
4, 
Tennant and Ward and Sorley are at once here. The point 
Tennant is really stressing, of which even he does not see 
all the implications, and which when fully developed 
revolutionizes thinking about God, comes out in the follow- 
ing passage. 

But the most important consideration for theistic 
philosophy is that, however inadequate conceptual Time 
be for purposes other than those for which it was 
fashioned, perceptual time, with its alogical factors 
which the abstract concept ignores, does not seem to 
admit of being expunged from experience unless 
experience itself, or all that we have any right to 


bestow that name upon, vanishes with it into a 
contentless abstraction. 





1) PT, It, 139. 

2 Loc.ecit. 

3 Ibid., 135. 

4) Cf. Ward, ROE, 468-477. Sorley has orally observed 
that God is not in time but “time is in God." 

(5) PT, II, 139. 
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What light has Tennant thrown on the conception of 






eternity ? He has told us that it is to be applied to the 
noumenal self of man and God, but when we come to think of 
and describe concretely, the functional relationship we can 
do so only by conceiving a supra=temporal realm (therefore 
in some sense non=temporal as we know time) having a one to 
one correspondence with the temporal. Attending first to 
the relation between the noumenal and the phenomenal self 
(granting the distinction) we may say: There is no reason to 
suppose that anything comes between them to distort in any 
way the reception of the former’s functional relations - as, 
for example, the mind and body of the individual mediate the 
ontal relations of the natural world. | What then does it 
mean, if anything, to talk about an eternal noumenal which 
can only be described by the temporal phenomenal ? Even if” 
the distinction between the noumenal and the phenomenal were 
tenable on other grounds, the fact that there is no evidence 
for a distorting medium between the noumenal functional 
activity and the phenomenal effect, leaves insufficient 
ground for holding to any distinction between the noumenal 
temporal and the phenomenal temporal. And the same must be 
said for God's experience. It is only because Tennant 
carries in his mind the idea, influenced perhaps by the 
difference in words, and especially by the difference 

(2) Indeed, Tennant himself holds, against McTaggart, that 


introspection does not involve "phenomenalising or 
distortion." Cf. ibid., 163. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE EMPIRICAL ARGUMENT FOR GOD 


A. Intellectual Development and Work 


The religious beliefs of Frederick Robert Tennant 
(1866- ) did not differ from those of the orthodox laymen 
of the Church of England during his undergraduate years 
(1885-89) at the University of Cambridge. The first two 
years at Caius College were spent in the study of physical 
and biological sciences; and in the last two years Tennant 
concentrated on Chemistry and Physics. In 1889 Thomas 
Huxley, exploiting the Biblical criticism of Walter Baur and 
Friedrich Strauss, was challenging orthodox beliefs in 
England. Aroused by this attack, Tennant began his search 


for a rationale of religion which could profit from all 
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legitimate scientific conclusions as well as withstand 
criticism from all avenues of learning. 

The years 1891-94 were employed in the teaching of 
science at the school Newcastle-under-Lyme, where Tennant's 
own pre-collegiate training had been received, but the end 
of this period found Tennant qualified, as a result of 
private study, for ordination in the Church of England. 

After three years, 1894-7, in parish work, Tennant became 
Chaplain of his own college at Cambridge, and it was during 
this period that he turned to philosophy in order to 
reconcile the demands of science and theology, the study 
which was to find its most complete expression in 
Philosophical Theology. 

Previous to his appointment as University Lecturer in 
the Philosophy of Religion at Cambridge in 1907, Tennant had 
continued his ministry in EE ee on the strength of 
earlier theological writings that he was called to Cambridge. 
From 1913-1931 he was Lecturer in Theology, and in 1931 he 
was called upon to give the Tarner Lectures which resulted in 
the publication of The Philosophy of the Sciences. At present 
Tennant is a Fellow of Trinity College and Lecturer in the 


University of Cambridge. 
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Ward, McTaggart and Sidgwick were Tennant's teachers at 
Cambridge, but it was Ward who finally recommended himself 
most to Tennant and who was Tennant's fast friend at 
Cambridge. It was not, however, until after fifteen years 
of teaching, during which Tennant, expounding the merits 
and demerits of different philosophical views, was slowly 
reaching his own standpoint, that he found himself very near 
on many points to Ward. It must be noted at this point that 
Ward's main contribution to Tennant's thought is in natural 
epistemology and psychology. Of Ward's Psychological 
Principles Tennant says: “I myself regard it as the greatest 
single work, of any age, on the human mina. *' 

The appearance of Tennant's Philosophical Theology 
extended his influence from the purely theological realn, 
for he already was a recognized authority in the Church of 
England on Sin, to the philosophical, though it must be said 
that in England an amazingly small number of professional 
theologians and candidates for the ministry agree with Broad 
that “they could not be better employed than in studying Dr 
Tennant 's work, "° The indexes of too many recent books in 
religious philosophy have too little or no reference to 
Tennant's work. 

(14) Pf, I, vii. All references unless otherwise stated, are 


to Tennant's works. 
(2) Mind, 38(1929), 95. 
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In Tennant's two volumes of Philosophical Theology the 
student may find the structure of theism supported by a 
thorough, yet concise, investigation into the main problems 
of philosophy. Philosophical Theology “takes reading," but in 
no other work in late British philosophy of religion can one 
find a clearer, more exhaustive, and more painstaking exposi- 
tion of the argument for theism. The first volume is a whole 
in itself, and is the logical, psychological, ethical, and 
metaphysical preparation which, in a Spinozistic phrase,leads 
the student by the hand to the theological investigation of 
the second. There are some men who are emotionally predis- 
posed to religious beliefs; there are others whose responses 
are impossible without intellectual conviction. In Tennant's 
work the former may find cogent reasoning to which they may 
tie beliefs which are likely to wander, like Plato's statues 
of Daedalus, in the face of difficulty; while the latter may 
at least find “a sustained application of the empirical 
method" in reaching theism “from universally accepted data 
and under the constant control of facts and sciences..."" 

Before proceeding to the exposition of those views most 
relevant to Tennant's own theological conclusions, we gladly 
acknowledge what the reader will soon note, the influence of 
Tennant on our own thinking. The unity of his work, as he 


himself says,~ is in the use of the empirical approach to the 








(1) pe Bp yids p2h?e (2) Loc.cit. 
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problems of philosophy and theology. In this respect the 
influence of Tennant added weight to that of Eagar S. 
Brightman of Boston University. Of this method Broad, to 
whose adverse criticisms we shall pay attention later, says: 
“Tf a system of speculative philosophy cannot be established 
by Dr Tennant's method, I agree that it is still less likely 
to be established by any other." We can also oegree heartily 
when Broad continues: “Dr Tennant's method at least ensures 
those who use it against nonsense, enthusiasm, and 
credulity; it leads to a form of theism which is intellectu- 


ally and morally respectable and in practice inoffensive..."! 


B. The Empirical Method 


The data of philosophy for Tennant are the presumptive 
knowledge gained from every aspect of experience whether 
already criticized and organised by the sciences or not. 
Knowledge about the actual world can be most adequately 
obtained not by trying to fit facts to theories, but theories 
to facts. Consequently, the method Tennant employs is not 
logical and deductive but proceeds from actual experience 
and is inductive, though, of course, this does not mean that 
deduction is not involved in inductive procedure. 

(1) Mind, 39(1930), 483, 84. Unless otherwise stated the 


reader may identify our own view with Tennant's in what 
follows. 
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The task of synoptic philosophy is to render experjence 
coherent through further analysis and synthesis than that of 
the various sciences. The problem is: What is the procedure 
which will allow us to take the least for granted ? Since 
the ordo essendi, issuing in the ratio essendi, is concerned 
with the logical presuppositions of present presumptive 
knowledge, it is interpretative of the known rather than 
critical of the means by which knowledge was gained. The 
ordo cognoscendi, however, takes less for granted since it 
investigates the procedure by which the structure of 
knowledge is built. In other words, if philosophy is to 
proceed empirically and cautiously it must proceed to the 
logically prior through the psychologically prior. Thus, a 
philosophy (a) controllea' by the presumptive knowledge of 
common sense and science which is the data for further 
philosophical criticism, and (b) employing the ordo 
cognoscendi, takes less risk of being led astray, for it 
sets out from fact and keeps close to fact (or knowledge with 
the minimum of theory attached) than either the ordo 
concipiendi or the ordo essendi. 

This may be put and developed in another way. If 
philosophy is to seek knowledge of the whole through 


examination of the presuppositions of the sciences and 


Oe 2 ee ae 
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common sense knowledge, it would be careless if it did not 
investigate the nature of knowledge itself. Now, if we con- 
cern ourselves only with the discovery of the logical 
presuppositions of knowledge we risk the possibility of 
overlooking the light which the genetic study of the knowledge 
process might throw on its nature; but the genetic psychology 
here involved must be supplemented with analytic psychology. 
Though Tennant says so explicitly nowhere in his works, he 
has admitted in conversation that if the results of genetic 
psychology should conflict with those of the analytic, those 
of the latter are naturally to have priority, since they are 
the data from which genetic psychology must proceed. ' 

Tennant is quite conscious of the heresy he has 
committed in supposing that the development of the knowledge 
process has anything to do with the validity of knowledge 
process. But it is a misunderstanding of Tennant's method 
to suppose that he states dogmatically, before investigation, 
that it does. His point is that nothing is lost and much may 
be gained by proceeding on the very plausible assumption that 
the evolution of man or his relationship to the environment 
may bring added insight into the nature, scope, and signifi- 
canee of knowledge. Actually he thinks that man's thought 
would never have been identified with Thought, or the world 


considered completely rational if the “plebeian” origin of 


(1) Cf., however, ibid., 18. 
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reason had been known, but the use of the genetic and analytic 
methods does not foreclose these possibilities. Furthermore, 
if the epistemological or logical analysis of knowledge is 
followed, then invariably it is forgotten that non-logical 
elements are involved in all knowledge, as Kant's rationalism 
{llustrated. Historically, “the analytical genetic method" 
would have been a safeguard against the extension of ideas 
far beyond the context in which they were born. 
It is only by tracing the development of the 

knowledge-process that we can ascertain the nature, 

scope and limitations of the product. So the facts 

established by psychology concerning individual 

experience, must be the first quest. No less is meant 

than that the ordo cognoscendi is the sole route that 

possibly may lead to a known ordo essendi....1 

Thus Tennant joins Ward and Schiller, and all three 

develop the methodology prescribed for philosophy by Locke. 
One final objection may be met. There are those who would 
join a Martineau (and one is reminded of Hegel's criticism of 
Kant, or of Whitehead's criticism of attempts to measure 
the limits of the mind) in holding that it is impossible 
for knowledge to criticize itself since some certain and 
universal knowledge is presupposed in the very investigation. 
Tennant would admit that the laws of thought are precondi- 
tions of knowledge, but he denies that the knowledge otherwise 


presupposed needs to be any more than the presumptive 


(9) Beda...) 11. 
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knowledge whose presuppositions are not necessary principles 
which hold 'no matter what,’ but “human postulations" whose 
practical efficacy has been such as to render them highly 
probable. Presumptive psychological knowledge, in this 
particular instance, may turn an “imperfect eye" upon itself 
as a process of knowle dge and proceed to criticize, clarify, 
and render coherent even presumed knowledge about itself 

"end yet presuppose nothing but the fact that, by performing 
certain mental operations on confused opinions, clearer 
conclusions emerge which are stable beliefs capable of 
commanding general assent." Consequently, the certainty 
alleged to be presupposed in the criticism of knowledge “can 
be replaced by the security of high probability of belief 
which passes for knowledge because of its serviceableness in 
enabling us to cope with life: which serviceableness bespeaks 
some relationship, however indirect and subjectively initias- 


ed, with the ultimate nature of things. "* 


C. The Mind as Knower 


We cannot hope to do justice to Tennant's disinterested 
psychological study of the concrete knower, a study paving 
the way for epistemology, but presupposing no specific 


(4) POS, 41. 
2) PT, 41, 42. 
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epistemological or metaphysical conclusions. We can only 
repeat the more relevant portions of what Tennant states more 
fully and clearly. 

Analytical psychology must begin with the fact of 
consciousness, “our prime datum.” Investigation soon reveals 
that, having a wider denotation than awareness, consciousness 
refers to an indefinable and ultimate qualitative feeling 
which is present in sensation, perceiving, enjoying, or 
thinking, and is logically and psychologically prior to 
knowledge. This feeling Tennant denotes by the word erlebnis, 
but each individual must ultimately find it in his own 
experience. The “first principle of psychology” is "that 
there is a unique kind of erleben which simply is and “shines 
by its own light"..." and “is presupposed in the sophistry by 
which it is explained cman.” 

The very meaning of consciousness leads to the second 
fundamental principle of psychology, that there is no aware- 
hess apart from a subject and an object. Consciousness is a 
unique duality in unity, and all attempts to fly away from the 
subject of experience are effected by its eames Further 
analysis reveals three subjective elements in the activity of 
consciousness: (a) feeling, or pleasure and displeasure, 

(») conation, which presupposes feeling but is irreducible to 


+3} Ibid., 16. 
2 cr. ibid., 18-24,. 
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either feeling or cognition, and (c) active receptivity or 
attention, presupposed by feeling and conation and the condi- 
tion of cognition. “Psychologically regarded, experience is 
rapport, not timeless or static logical relation, between 
subjects and objects; experience is not only change, but also 


"1 this conscious activity is ultimate and 


interaction. 
underivable, and it is to be expected that attempts to find 
it logically intelligible, as Bradley illustrates, should 
declare it contradictory. The partition of activity pre- 
supposes it. Before turning to the psychologically objective 
element in experience, we may summarize: the presumptive facts 
of experience would be impossible unless a subject was capable 
of pleasure and displeasure, desire, and active attention to 
objects which evoked both. 

Of the object involved in all experience, it may be 
truly said, without begging metaphysical issues, that 
psychologically its esse est percipi. “To venture out of 
this ego-centric predicament... involves for the 
metaphysician, whether realist of idealist, a leap in the 
dark, a venture of faith, such as may or may not be justified 
by the conse quences. "* The object of e xperience is not a 


state of the subject but “before the mind," “over-against a 


$3 Ibid., 29, underlining mine. 
2 $O1G. 5 3k: 
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4 
subject." The most important species of all objective 
experience is the impressional sensum (r sensation as 
differentiated from the act of sensing), from which, and 
this is to be noted carefully, the imaginal is derived. The 
following quotation also needs close attention. 

The presentation, order and nature of impressions, 
in so far as involuntary or non-selective attention is 
concerned, are thrust upon us willy-nilly: that is 
what renders the impressional psychologically ultimate 
and inexplicable. The analytically simple data of all 
knowledge as to our actual world, are thus posited for 
us, not by us: they constitute an irrational surd 
which pure thought cannot eliminate. < 

There are, however, no pure sensa, for thought and sense are 
together from the first. There is nothing in the understand- 
ing which was not in sense, but the activities (a) of 
retention, which involves interested activity and is the 
basis of recognition and memory, (b) assimilation of sensory 
residua with new impressions, and (c) differentiation of the 
sensory continuun. 

Perception merely develops the “germinal perception" 
of the act of sensing, and Tennant stresses the point that 
pure objectivity and subjectivity are mythological; “there 
is nothing perceptual that is not subjectively fused; and 
tinged with the incipiently or implicitly conceptual," as wll 
as human interest, the result being that the percept always 


3 ) Ibid., 35. 
2) Ibid., 36. 
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has a foot in both the objective and subjective eerkaues 
The reader may have been wondering what this psychological 
analysis has to do with the empirical argument for God, but 
an understanding of Tennant's psychology is the necessary 
preliminary to the understanding of elements in his theology 
which are often rejected without reference to the psychology 
on which they are based. The following point derived from 
stated facts will be used to explode certain contentions 
whose strength lies in overlooking it. The perception of an 
object is so immediate psychologically that we are unaware of 
synthetic activities, and conclude that the whole experience 
is unanalysable and simple, and unconditioned by previous 
experience. Reflection on that perception, however, soon 
reveals neither simplicity nor immediacy, and consequently a 
distinction must be made between psychical or psychological 
immediacy and epistemological immediacy; we need to remember 
that the former does not involve the latter. 

The synthetic activity of the bubject, however, is 
controlled by the “unalterable relations" between the sensa 
themselves, so that the creative activity of the subject is 
limited to choice of the qualities of the objective continuum 
which shall constitute a unity for it, a choice limited in 
turn by the determinate nature of the subject. The body is 
epistemologically the most important object of perception for 


(fv) Of, tbid., 45. 
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it constitutes a constant group of sensa and forms a constant 
background for all other sensa. By analogy with it we build 
up our notions of permanence and unity, while from the 
consciousness of our own voluntary activity in the face of 
resistance we form the first idea of cause (as Martineau 
held). Hence, substance and cause are not rationalistic 
Kantian categories, but products of the interaction of the 
retentive, attentive, and differentiating mind with a 
permanent group of unique sensa which it comes to regard as 
its own body. These categories are built up by the interested 
mind and then become the instruments of the mind in the 
construction of its world. Substance and cause “are derived 
from life, not from logic; they are regulative while they are 
constitutive; they are both anthropic and mundane," and, 
“suffered by the sensory data into which he [the subject] 
reads them, they are tools for fashioning a phenomenal world 
in some respects after his own likeness. "' Unless we realize 
that our thought-forms are born in the humble context of a 
conative self in rapport with a world, we tend to assert that 
these categories are originally independent of sense and 
absolutely necessary to all thinking. On the other hand, they 


are “regulative instruments" developed by the mental self. In 





this way, it seems to us, the essential truth of Kant's 


ee eieeon ee oo 
(7) Tpad., 50. 
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critique, the contribution by the mind of regulative forms 
which make orderly experience possible, is upheld and given 
a@ more adequate psychological foundation. 

The “impressional core of all perception,” Tennant 
emphasizes, is "the primary reality and the objective source 
of all knowledge as to the existent," but he is careful to 
state that this need not mean "that all that exists is 
perceptual or even possibly perceptible," though it does 
“effirm that no other analytic data are indubitably known to 


L This is the ground for 


science [systematic study]." 
Tennant's rejection of the "thought-given existents" of the 
rationalists and the non~sensible and non-intelligible 
existents of some mystics. The main reason why Tennant 
ascribes actuality or reality (not Actuality or Rearaty )* 

to the impression or percept and not to the imaginal is that 
the subject is controlled by impressions which are | 
psychologically independent of each other as well as of 
previous impressions and images, while the imaginal is an 
outgrowth from the impressional and not similarly controlled. 
"There is nothing in the complex image of a non-actual thing, 


such as a mermaid, that was not previously ‘in the senses. '"> 





+3} Tpids, 52, note. 

2 The capitalized words always mean the epistemological 
or common, as opposed to the purely psychical. 

(3) Feadg,'52. 
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Now, it is the imaginal which is the ultimate source of 
ideas (though, of course, “there is embryonic conception 
implicit in the simplest perception") which constitute a 
further abstraction from the “that” of impressional 
experience. | The idea or concept is free from the here and 
now of the impressional and its concrete filling, but it 
"still has reference to actuality. "* Yet because it has left 
the impressional core behind an idea is not actual or real. 
"But an idea will be valid of the perceptual in which it was 
implicit, and from which it has been abstracted; just as a 
frame will belong to, fit and suit, the picture it once 
eusiosea."” Consequently, and this is one of the most 
important points in Tennant's thinking, “validity is not 
to be identified with reality, but is rigorously to be 
distinguished from it.n4 Any of our concepts may transcend 
the impressional context, and for this reason we must be 
careful not to extend them unconsciously beyond the context 
for which alone they are valid. Universals, consequently, 
can exist only in rebus for Tennant, and validity is not 
reality; our concepts are keys we make, but the lock to which 


we fit our key is not man-made. 





(4) It is impossible to include the details here as else- 
where, and the reader must be referred to PT, Chapter IV. 

2 Th iés 9063. 

A Loc. cit. 

4, Teace, Gh. 
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So far, however, only the experience of the individual, 
apart from his all-important relation to other individuals, 
has been discussed. Each individual ultimately lives in his 
own private, impressional, and imaginal world which could not 
exist without him, and which all intercommunication between 
selves presupposes as it brings to the individual the 
consciousness that his world has elements in common with 
that of other persons. Knowledge of the self, other selves, 


and the world develops pari passu. 


D. The Self and the Soul 


Knowledge of other selves for Tennant is mediated by 
ejective analogy with ourselves, and presupposes some self- 
consciousness, which, in turn, is mediated by the identifica- 


1 Self- 


tion of the self with organic sensa and the body. 
knowledge develops, as already stated, pari passu with 
knowledge of others, and refinement resulting from contrast 
with others leads to the notion of the pure perduring ego, as 
distinct from the empirical self, or the pure ego plus its 
states, relations, and objects. 


Tennant has two objections to the theory that the pure 


ego is known by direct acquaintance, The essence of the 


(1) Cf. ibia., 70-7). 
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opposed position is that there can be no indirect knowledge 
about the I unless there is direct knowledge. Tennant objects, 
first, that introspective acquaintance presents no quale of 
the I such as we find in impression. “Hence, the qualityless- 
ness, or transparency, of the ego suggests that it is known 
only by, or as, ideay.." Tennant admits that this is not a 
“conclusive refutation,” but we venture that it is no 
refutation at all, since we should insist that it is the 
unique erlebnis with its own peculiar, imexpressible 
characteristics which each person can know for himself 
which is the ego. To be sure, in no one specious present 
is the whole self or ego given, but we construct our know- 
ledge of the latter from our experience of the specious 
present. This does not mean that we have indubitable and 
direct knowledge in every instance of introspection, but it 
does mean that our knowledge of the whole ego (as contrasted 
with the complex of feeling, willing, and thinking in any 
specious present) is based on the coherent interpretation of 
its expressions. In holding that "the idea of self is 
founded upon an immediate experience of self as a unity or 
whole of life,"* we are in agreement with Sorley at this 
point.” As he says, our experience of ourselves is deeper 
2) Sorley, MVIG, 263. 
> Sorley, however, agrees with Tennant that there is a 
pure or noumenal as the ground of the phenomenal or 
empirical ego. Orally he has said that the self is that 


which thinks, that which feels and so on. Cf. ibid., 
204 note). 


8 Ibid., 77. 
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than intellectual sympathy, it being an immediate apprehen- 
sion “which is lived in the moment that it is known, although 
it is preserved in memory and clarified by reflexion."' In 
other words, in the very erlebnis of experience one is 
conscious of himself, and his knowledge of himself grows as 
the nature of the self is unfolded in its activities. It is 
important to note that on this view the experience of 
ourselves always contains more than we can or do articulate; 
there is a penumbra we experience but of which our knowledge 
is not clear; we know that it is there and that it is ours 
but cannot say what it ee. 

If this is true, and if we remember that any particular 
experience of ourselves is subject to coherent criticism, so 
that we never know what we are not only because we grow but 
because we may have mistaken knowledge of ourselves, as 
psychological dispute shows, Tennant's next objection loses 
its force. "If the I be apprehensible to itself with (ps 
[epistemological] immediecy, it is strange that all sentient 
beings are not fully self-conscious... "° We have not asserted 
epistemological immediacy of the whole ego as such andWe have 
held that knowledge of the whole ego is not given all at once 
but is constructed out of the past and present experience and 
knowledge of ourselves. 


This last sentence Tennant would grant. Cf. PT, I, 78. 


3) -Ibide, 260. 
2 
5} BPs Is Fie 
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Thus we can hold with Tennant that we do not “sense" 
the self, that the (whole) ego is not revealed “apart from 
its acts, states, and even objects," that it is not “a simple 
presentation of the present vonsht', «7 but against him we hold 
that the ego is its acts and states which are our immediately 
known data from which we construct our notion of the whole 
self. Tennant's distinction between the noumenal and 
phenomenal or pure and empirical ego is not granted. We 
thus come to the essential difference in the two views. 
Tennant, it would seem, must hold to immediate knowledge of 
the empirical or phenomenal self through which the pure ego 
is mediated and indirectly known, but we hold that there is no 
other self than the experienced and known self. Let us 
consider Tennant's main reason for holding to his distinction. 

‘The noumenal self is needed, Tennant argues, to render 
intelligible the presentation of consciousness in self- 
consciousness, or the fact that I know that I am knowing. 
The act of knowledge involves subject and object, but the 
knowledge of the act of knowledge involves another subject 
which has it, and this is not given presentationally or 
phenomenally but is the inferred bond which gives unity to 
the phenomena of consciousness. A unity is needed not simply 
to unify any act of cognition, but subjective states; “every 


single ‘content’ of the empirical self's experience, every 


(4) Ibida., 78. 
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single drop in the ‘stream of consciousness,’* must have its 
pulaet. %. Now, we certainly do not deny that our awareness 
of ourselves knowing is impossible as in any other experi- 
ence, unless there is a unity of self-experience, but it is 
difficult to see why the self that knows it is knowing is 
noumenal. What seems to be given in the specious present is 
the whole fact 'I know that I know,' not the fact that "I 
know that Me knows" It is only when we view this experience 
intellectualistically that we differentiate between the 'I 
knowing’ and the 'Me knows,' and we are consequently led to 
consider this unique experience in the light of our cognitive 
experiences wherein the distinction between the noumenon and 
the phenomenon is necessary due to the activity of the self 
which knows the non-self. The unity of a specious present in 
which I know that I know is the (first) I conscious that it 
is having a certain experience of itself or of another object. 
This view is consistent with the conditions any tenable 
theory of the self must meet, 

Any theory of the self must explain the temporal 
continuity, unity, and order of the mental life, as Tennant 
holds. Change is impossible unless there is an ego which 
persists through it, and the distinction of experiences and 
retention are preconditioned by an abiding ego. The specious 


present, Tennant correctly holds, is a “saddleback” and 


(4) Ipad., 81: 
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contains “the residuum of the past, and anticipation of the 
future experience’; each specious present is continuous with 
and overlaps other specious presents, but all distinctions 
and transitions would be impossible unless the abiding ego 
perdured. Against all serial theories of the self Tennant 
insists: “Without appeal to the marvellous or else to the 
abiding ego, it is, however, no easier to unify two momentary 
experiences than a life-time of then. "* We are not anxious to 
defend any of the theories Tennant rejects. We agree that: 
“Apart from its [the mind's] abiding subject, the individual 
mental life, or stream of consciousness, is no stream, no 
unity; and when the stream is abstracted from him, it is no 
wonder that he cannot be found in it, and that he ‘transcends 
the facts." But we deny that the soul or pure ego is Actual, 
that it “cannot be phenomenal" since “it is that to which 
phenomena cppear. We agree that it is “the one ontal thing 
that is assuredly known, "> but we deny that our knowledge as 
to the essence of the soul is entirely inferred, since as we 
have said, and as BeapAtmah” says with greater force, the 
Ibid. ,.. 83. 

teid., 87. 

Ibid., 92. 

Ibid., 97. 

Loc.cit. 


Cf. Brightman ITP, Chapter VI, and POI, Chapter I, from 
whichwe draw heavily. 
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shoik self is all the consciousness which we are able to 
connect by the complex experience of self-identification 
with the basic category of all experience, the “datum self" 
or tne self as grasped in the immediate consciousness of the 
specious present. The whole Self, then, is Actual, but it is 
Actual because it has been actual in the self we know 
indubitably in the specious present. 

To repeat, the fundamental fact on this view is that in 
any specious present we experience ourselves as complex 
conscious wholes of conative, volitional, and cognitive 
experience. There is unity, continuity, and order in the 
specious present or the datum self. Given this unity of 
consciousness in the specious present, we should hold that 
the self grows from within in response to its environment, 
though at certain stages it may be its own stimulus. In any 
specious present the self is pregnant with the past, 
influences received from the non-self, and its conative 
straining toward the future; its problem is to keep its 
unity in the face of the stimulations it receives, sometimes 
willy-nilly, from these quarters. The future is in the 
present only as a state anticipated, but as such it joins 
the past in creating the present apperceptive mass with which 
all experience is coordinated. Or, to put it differently and 
more accurately, any present self is the self of a moment ago 


modified by the aims it had and by the stimulations it has 
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1 The unity of consciousness has not been passed 


received. 
over or transferred to any present, but the present is the 
past modified by cognitive, emotional, and volitional 
processes within it, and presents a new unity in the sense 
that the direction or context of life is changed somewhat. 
Memory and continuity are possible because the present is 
the past plus or minus certain experiences and characterist- 
ics. (In the same way, for example, metaphysical questions 
aside, the body is the same body of the moment before, living 
because it has been able to digest what it has taken in and 
adjust itself to its environment). On this view which begins 
with the experienced unity and order of the specious present 
we can account, without reference to a noumenal ego, for the 
unity, order, and continuity of the self. 

We can also say with Tennant that (a) the soul (which 
for us means the conscious self and for him the pure ego 
that has consciousness) is “an impenetrable or impervious 
monad with its ‘own point of view': which is not to say that 
the soul is “windowless” or devoid of active rapport with 
objects, or that its experience is explicable as a series of 
immanent states,"* (bd) that each self possesses its own 
unique idiosyncrasy or determinate nature which will 


determine how it will react to its world, (c) that the self 


(1) Here we are influenced by A.N. Whitehead. 
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"is not a blankly receptive tabula rasa, nor is it exclusive- 
ly cognitive” but also interested in view of its own unique 
feelings. We should also agree that “its known essence is 

to function," but we should go further than Tennant who 

holds that the self cannot be “a substance to which experi- 
ence is only incidental": and say that we have no ground to 
suppose that the self is anything but its experiencings (as 
opposed to objective experiences). The functional relation 
here adopted between the pure ego and its states, a pure ego 
which has, but which is neither thinking, willing,or feeling, 
is completely meaningless to us. The self is a conscious 
complex of feeling and willing and knowing. fThese are not 
properties of an underlying reality which gives these unity. 
Tennant himself rejects the notion of the self as “static or 
changeless... for continuity of becoming may be the law of the 
soul's being; "t* and he holds correctly that ‘substance is 


12 but we cannot follow Tennant 


through and through causality, 
in holding to a becoming or causality which is the basis of 
feeling, willing, and knowing, but not equivalent to then, 
for this is an abstraction, of activity from specific 


activities, analogous to the abstraction of extension from 





Ibid., 97. 
Ibid., 97. 
Ibid., 99. 
Cf. ibid., 101. 
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color. We know extended colors, and we know specific 
activities of willing, feeling, and knowing, and these 
constitute the self. Tennant comes very near this position 
when he says that “thoughts, volitions, etc., are not 
accidents or adjectives"’ of the soul; but he leaves us with 
them inhering in a “substratum" subject which supports then. 
We may conclude this section by noting that for Tennant 

the pure ego just described is the first determinant of 
personality which is different from subjecthood (a) in being 
self-conscious, (b) in being made (and not born) by inter- 
action with the environment and other persons, and (c} in 
being capable of indefinite growth. To deny that the personal 
self can determine its conduct by ends determined in turn by 
itself is to deny the very essence of the ego. Accepting 
Tennant's view of personality thus briefly indicated, we 
differ by substituting for Tennant's pure ego what 
Brightman called the “minimum self,"* or the simplest 
possible conative self-consciousness which is at least 
vaguely aware of its objects, is to some extent reflective, 
and transcends time in the sense that it is a unity in time 
(but is not non-temporal).” Before turning to relevant points 
(14) Loc.cit. 
+3} From a Syllabus on the Philogophy of Religion,1933-4. 
3 Though Brightman and Sorley have been referred to, 

and though the essence of their views of the self have 


been included, the reader must look to them for fuller 
details, some of which are doubtful. 
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of Tennant's epistemology we cannot better summarize this 
portion of Tennant's thought than by quoting him approvingly. 


It is from our knowledge of self that our funda- 
mental categories of identity, continuance, substance, 
causal activity, end, in terms of which we ‘know’ - 
i.e., interpret - the world are derived. That of 
personality is in the same case; and it is our highest 
interpretative concept. For the theist, it is the key 
to the universe... And inasmuch as personality is a 
product of the world-process, man being (save in respect 
of his soul or pure ego [minimum self] organic to 
Nature, the world itself has made imperative the inter- 
pretation of itself in terms of this concept. If 
such interpretation promises anthropomorphism, it need 
be but in the sense in which anthropomorphism has 
already been represented to be the inevitable mould in 
which all human thought is cast, and by which it is 
shaped from first to last; because man, after all, is 
man, and must think as man if he is to understand - 
i.e., to assimilate to himself. 1 


D. The Theory of Natural Knowledge 


For Tennant, as for Ward, the two poles of certainty are 
logical and mathematical truths, on the one hand, and the 
immediate and incommunicable qualities and relations of 
impressions or sensa on the other. But neither of these give 
knowledge of the World, for the former may or may not be true 
of it, and the presence of the latter would never take the 
individual beyond his private world. “The object [psychologi- 
cal] of each man is private; no man can apprehend enother's,'* 
and no objects of different men are qualitatively the same. 


a} gener? en: 
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The result is that communication with others can only be had 
by resort to a common pattern(to use the terminology of 

C.I. Lewis’ of Harvard) which individuals find in their 
respective objective continua. "Thus it is relations be- 
tween sensa or simple percepts in individual experience, not 
impressional quale, that can be known in common. "* In this 
way, transition is made from the sun of individual experience 
to the conceptual Sun of common knowledge. 

But our Objects are in time and space and related in 
various ways to each other, the most fundamental relation 
being causal. Tennant agrees that the subject contributes 
to experience, but the rationalistic conception of the a 
priori as independent of sense and not in any way derived 
from sense is rejected in all its forms. Space is not a pure 
Kantian intuition but an idealization of and abstraction from 
the extensity of sensa, and Time which is psychologically more 
fundamental is an abstraction from the duration, simul- 
taneity, and succession of perceptual time. In other words, 
Physical Space and Time are concepts reached by abstraction 
from perceptual experience. 

Not even the formal categories of mathematics (like 
unity) and of logic (like similarity) are a priori, for they 


are derived by reflective comparison of the sense~given, and 


$33 Cf. Mind and The World Order. 
Sk, 
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are thus objectively prompted; though they give intuitive 
certainty and universality, they do not give universal and 
necessary knowledge about the World. "Knowle dge of a common 
external world involves mors than objective data of indi- 
vidual experience and formal categories of universal 


nf It involves use of the "real" or dynamical 


Experience. 
categories of substance and cause, but these presuppose the 
‘forms’ of space and time and originate in the action of a 
conative-cognitive subject, not in logic (as Kant's did). 
We have already noted that substance and cause are “not 
purely subjective furniture, but analogical ejects {of the 
self] objectively prompted, and, consequently, derived from 
commerce of subjects with objective environment, "~ and in 
their explicit form they originate in self-consciousness as 
developed by intercommunication with others. 

Knowledge for Tennant, consequently, is not spun in 
logic or in fancy, but, controlled by impressional data, is 
inextricably permeated and indelibly stained by man's 
psychical make-up which determines what his data shall mean 
to him as he assimilates them. Knowledge is not “mental 


photography of the ontal,” and the dynamic categories do 


not "mirror ontal structure, "> though objective presentational 





bh Ibid. ,174. 
2) Loc.cit. 
(3) Ibid., 176. 
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relations are the occasions and control of our ejective 


analogy. On the other hand, “it [knowledge] is not necessari- 


ly a phenomenal caricature or a garbled rendering of the 


1 The 


ontal, or a pretending that Reality is what it is not." 
real categories are neither read in nor read off completely; 
“they are established by postulation that is subjectively 
derived but objectively evoked, and are principles of inter- 
pretation."2 And the fact that these postulated categories 
or Pha tdbnanes ot the mind in relation to the environment 
have been found to be practically successful shows that 
though they do not mirror reality they have a relevant 
validity for it. For Tennant sense-certainty is blind, 
formal relations that are read off with immediacy and 
necessity are empty, and percepts and concepts without 
interests are valueless, in the knowledge of actuality. 
“Our knowledge of the external world is, from its very 
foundations, a matter of more or less precarious and alogical 
analogy rather than of self-evidence; of hope and venture 
that have been rewarded, "9 
Nor do we lose this alogical element when we come to 
think about the World we have thus constructed, for thinking 
(1) It may be said here, that, developing this line of 
thought, Tennant holds that the laws of nature we formu- 
late are relevant to and stimulated by ontal orderly 
processes we interpret according to our interests. Cf. 
PT, II, Chapter I. 


te Toda., 177. 
3) Ybid., 183. 
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is neither mere observation nor logical induction, nor 
deduction. In searching for a valid solution of a problen, 
thinking is experimental, and involves the use of alogical 
imagination, insight, and association. Thinking carries on 
the process of relating our impressional data to our human 


demands, and is therefore teleological. We are not surprised, 


then, to find Pennant concluding that when reasoning means the 


discovering of truth about Actuality it contains an alogical 
and teleological element which differentiates reason from 


logical or formal rationality. Reasonable knowledge about 


the Actual is consequently never completely certain but always 


contains an element of faith. Kant's distinction between the 
understanding and reason disregarded the teleological element 
in both, and any view of reason as sui generis or as lumen 
naturale overlooks the fact that “reason is made, not born,” 
being “an outgrowth of the understanding which has a common 
root with sania)" Knowledge is rational faith; the truth 
is the most reasonable hypothesis. There are only a priori 
capacities for knowledge, but there is no a priori knowledge. 
The rationality of the world is no a priori necessity but 
ascertainable only by experiment and investigation. 

So far the results of Tennant's empirical approach 
coincide with Ward's, in the theory of knowledge. Tennant 


has succeeded, we believe, in making the necessary synthesis 


(4) Ibid., 193. 
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between rationalism and empiricism. The words of F.C.8S. 
Schiller show the similarity between Tennant's thought and 
his own. “Thus our final 'knowledge' will be neither wholly 
a_priori nor wholly empirical. It will be a product of the 
continual interplay and interaction of the knower and his 
world, and will owe its character to both..... Knowledge 
becomes a continuously developing process to which no term 
need be set." We may now briefly indicate the implications 


of this empirical theory of knowledge for metaphysics. 


E. Empiricism and Personalism 


We have seen that for Tennant the Common World is the 
thought=-product of individuals sharing the communicable 
relations between their private experiences of objects, or 
worlds. The problem of metaphysics, however, centers about 
the nature of the metaphysical object and not the perceptual 
object or conceptual Object. One thing is obvious — that 


since only the object is known with certainty, and since 


investigation has shown that there are no pure data unaffected 


by human activity, the nature of the metaphysical object is a 


subject for hypothetical knowledge. Realism may be immediately 


set aside because it assumes that the object and the 


(14) Muirhead, CBT, I, 399. 
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metaphysical object are photographically identical, and it 
cannot explain error. The Sun is not the sun of perceptual 
experience, and there is no metaphysical object exactly 
corresponding to it, though there is one for which it is 
relevant. Rationalism, on the other hand, overlooks the 
alogical object and subjective, conative activity. 

It is clear from what has been said that for Tennant 
knowledge is restricted to phenomena from which the nature of 
the noumena or metaphysical objects are inferred. Indeed, the 
phenomenon is “the utterance of the ontal to us." We have 
acquaintance with the sensible, but the latter is the result 
of our dynamic interaction or rapport with the noumenal of 
which we have phenomenal knowledge. Once more Kant must be 
modified. If the metaphysical object must be invoked to 
account for the appearance of sensa or phenomena as he held, 
"it must equally be invoked, in order to account for their 
relations to one another, "~ and “there must be a one-to-one 
correspondence between phenomenon and noumenon, in respect of 


detail. "? 


The noumenon is not totally unknowable, and our 
phenomenal knowledge is at least relevant to it even if its 
"noumenal essence" is not copied, since it is received ad 


modum recipientis. The conceptual and phenomenal World of 





uf Cf. PT, I, 2k7- 
2 Ibid., 248. 
BS) Gadde, 247. 
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common sense or science is the result of the criticism of 
private data which result from the rapport of individuals 
with the noumenal world to which, as source of stimulation, 
the phenomenal world is relevant. 


All thig, it seems to us, must be granted to Tennant as 


eminently empirical and reasonable. But, concentrating on one 


theory of the nature of the metaphysical object, it is 
difficult to see the grounds for the implicit accusation’ 
that a Berkeleyan idealism cannot transcend solipsism or 
cannot account for the laws of nature. Ward admitted that 
occasionalism was a possible theory, and if, aS we held then, 
the view of the object as a subjective modification be aban- 
doned, and the metaphysical object with which the mind is in 
rapport be considered the energizing of a Will, it is diffi- 
cult to see how Tennant's objections hold. The laws of 
nature on this view become our interpretation of God's 
orderly stimulation, and Tennant's position in regard to the 
object and the Object are still tenable. The truth seems to 
be that Tennant cannot account for the laws of nature unless 
some sort of a world is planted out with a certain amount of 
autonomy, and the reader of Philosophical Theology finds that 
when Tennant does state his metaphysical view he finds Ward's 
most deecytenie. ~ Our criticism of the latter has already 


T). Cieiibid.,, 241. 
OA GRROPR SP TES - 2D. 
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been recorded. Orally, however, Tennant has stated that 
though Ward has shown how belief in metaphysical dualism has 
arisen, this is not sufficient disqualification of it. This 
criticism seems to overlook Ward's essential objection to 

all dualisms at least which do not conceive of the metaphysi- 
cal object as activity (which for Ward, as for Personalists, 
is unintelligible except as will). 

We can best indicate Tennant's present state of mind on 
this subject by saying that he is convinced that the metaphy- 
sical world must be (relatively) independent of God and man 
in order to explain the laws of nature. As to whether the 
ontal beings, of which the physical things are phenomenal, 
are spiritual or are inert - that is, as to whether spiritual- 
ism or dualism is true - he finds no means of knowing, and 
regards the solution of this metaphysical problem as of no 
real significance for theism. Ward's spiritual pluralism is 
possible, and economically preferable, but not proved to the 
exclusion of dualism. But in any case, it is not, as Ward 
thought, indispensable to the proof of theisn. Tennant 
knows more about the noumenal world than Kant did, in that 
for him the relations among phenomena are noumenally grounded, 
but he finds it impossible to decide categorically between 
spiritualism or some species of (relative) dualism. For him 
Being need not be activity or activity will. In 
Philosophical Theology’ Tennant says that dualism does 
Re Ty, 283... 
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become"a more obviously dispenseble thing" for theism, since 
inert matter has then no value and meaning in itself but is 
simply a medium for the interaction of finite spirits. Of 
the spiritualistic alternatives, Berkeleyan theism and 


pan=-psychism, the former is specifically rejected. 


F. Empiricism in Ethical Theory 


We are now ready for the consideration of those parts of 
Tennant's philosophy which have more direct bearing on the 
problems of religion, but the foregoing has been necessary, 
if wearisome,to the understanding of Tennant's theology. 
Many, including James Ward himself, who would grant Tennant 
the theory of natural knowledge outlined, would differ on 
theories of ethical and religious knowledge simply because, 
as we have tried to show, they forsake the ordo cognoscendi, 
or empirical method at its best (since it is a more 
comprehensive approach to problems and takes least for 
granted), and become realists as regards ethical knowledge 
though they are phenomenalists as regards natural knowledge. 
As Tennant has shown, realism overlooks the coloration or 
transformation of the object by human organic and mental 
idiosyncrasies and supposes that the object and the metaphysi- 
cal object are photographically identical. We have tried to 


show how those men in Great Britain through whom the moral 
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argument for God stands or falls ultimately reject ethical 
phenomenalism (which would insist on the creative activity 
of the mind in ethical knowledge) for ethical realisn, 
essentially by making feeling simply an instrumental pathway 
to the cognition of value. Tennant has succeeded we believe 
in breaking down the traditional fences between cognition and 
econation in every realm of experience and, to change the 
figure, has brought together the Siamese twins which had been 
cut loose by non-empirical philosophers. Just as knowledge 
has not been made impossible, unless absolute knowledge was 
required, in the natural realm, we shall now see if those 
who have turned to ethical realism to avoid the 
‘subjectivity’ of value have been justified in rejecting 
Tennant's alternative, which is largely influenced by Urban's 
work. | 

Basic in Tennant's view is the contention that just as 
there is continuity of development from perception through 
ideation to abstract thought, so “there is continuity trace- 
able by psychology from individual feeling and desire, 
together with their cognitive concomitants, to aesthetic and 
moral sentiments, and acquisition of ethical principles. "© 
Tennant, however, is able to evade the condemnation of a 
Martineau, who might say that morality cannot be derived from 


! Valuation: Its Nature and Laws. 
2 Toid., 139. 
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the non-moral, by holding that evolution is epigenesis rather 
than the mere unfolding of the preformed. Nor does Tennant 
disagree with Sorley that moral judgments are not deducible 
from “purely" existential judgments. “Moral consciousness, 
indeed, is not resolvable into feeling and desire, or into 
intellection: it may none the less be emergent from then, 


wf Let us trace the more important 


when they are compounded. 
steps in Tennant's view. 
Beginning once more with the ordo cognoscendi, the 

psychology of individual valuation, rather than the ordo 
essendi or axiology, which would risk the loss of relevant 
information the latter would give, Tennant finds that in 
individual experience, feeling is not merely instrumental to 
the apprehension of value, but constitutive of it. Feeling 
(pleasure ) evoked in the subject by an object, or the desire 
for an object, is the minimum that is needed to render it 


Valuable to him. “No further objective quality [than its 


sensory ones], tertiary or other, requires to be postulated, 


nor any new feeling-induced cognitive activity to be invented 


2 
ad hoc." This theory at least is compatible with the fact 
that there is no accounting for tastes, as there should be 
if, in the experience of value-claim, feeling introduced the 


individual to some added quality of the continuum besices the 





3} Loc. cit. 
2) Ipid., Wl. 
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impressional qualities and relations. 

These private valuations of Objects (though of course 
for the individual it may be of objects) are, like the private 
experience of objects, the basis for over-individual valua- 
tions, and the scale of values which self-interest has 
prompted the individual to choose for himself will become 
subject to criticism and modification in terms of the 
experiences of others. The basis for intercommunication 
about the natural world was the similarity of sensory pattern, 
but here the ground is the fact that, though not psychologi- 
cally identical, no two individuals are altogether different, 
that none are isolated or pure egoists, and that therefore 
cooperation to an over-individual end is possible. But once 
the individual has been “baptised into the over-individual, 
he becomes a new creature to whom all things are neve and 
he comes to see himself as others see him and to reflect 
others approval or disapproval of his own desires. 

Thus “conscience” of a jural kind arises; the recognition 
of duty or debt to the common good is the original ‘ought- 
ness,’ but Tennant admits that "it is a far cry from such 
crude morality" of the 'I owe’ to the unconditional categori- 
cal imperative. Tennant believes, however, that “there is 


continuity, if logically there is disparateness," between the 


(1) Ibid., 146. 
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latter and the former. | He holds that the axiological level 
of the categorical imperative “is itself reached by idealisa- 
tion and abstraction from the empirical value-judgments of 


ne Tennant is here arguing against those 


social experience. 
rationalists who assert that there is no escape from the 
a priori grounding of ethics on the ultimate deliverance, 
both rational and immediate, of the moral consciousness that 
asserts the categoricalness, unconditionality, or absolute- 


2 for he believes that the psychological 


ness of its findings, 
immediacy is confused with the epistemological and is really 
acquired. Tennant is really denying that conscience has any 
cognitive value per se, that there is any uniquely moral 
conscioushess, that there is any value-object, as we have 
said, the immediate, original experience of which makes it 
obligatory. Moral progress is not due to the perfection of 
a faculty, but “what is called moral insight, is largely [we 
do not know why Tennant does not say wholly] intellectual 
discernment of existential truth, determinative of conative 
disposition. "* The social prophet “discovers a better than 
the old good, something more ... conducive to the abiding 


happiness of a greater number; his criticism of mores does 


not presuppose, actually or logically, any new and unique 


- 


Ibid., 146. 
Ibid., 147. 
Cf. Ibid., 147, footnote. 
Ibid., 147. 
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conception such as that of absolute good or oughtness" as 
our other writers would say. 

Correct as Tennant is in his rejection of the moral 
consciousness, he has failed, we believe, to distinguish 
between the psychology of moral obligation and the 
epistemology, and in denying the latter also denies the 
sui generis quality of the former. This confusion leads him 
to identify a verdict of conscience with obligation itself, 
as is evident when he tries to show, against a Martineau, 
that “conscience that approves real altruism can be 
accounted for by genetic psychology," the clue being that 
po conscience is thrust upon him, he [the individual] 
already knows sympathy. "* It would seem to us that since 


3 


Tennant grants orally and in writing” that the growth of the 


jural conscience into the feeling of absolute obligation is 


‘not completely traceable, a faithful empiricism demands that 


theory be restricted by known facts. Consequently, we should 
hold that the presence of sympathy is an important point in 
the rational solution of a particular problem of morality, 
altruism, but not of any unique significance for the problem 
of conscience. We need not repeat at length our own 


conclusions on this point, but may simply repeat that 


analytic psychology (ftom which the genetic must set out )revals 


that the whole person feels an unconditional obligation to do the 


good, an obligation the violation of which is accompanied by 
(1) Loe.cit. (2) “Iudd., 148 (3) Of: ibie., IAS. 
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certain moral emotions like remorse. The feeling of 


obligation cannot be reduced to either volitional, conative, 


or intellectual elements but is a new activity of the whole 
complex of these. In itself it sheds no light on the nature 
of the good, but it holds the person responsible for whatever 
he thinks is the good, whether that be mere self-preservation 
and egoism or the greatest self-sacrifice (thus being 
consistent with change of ethical concepts and men's loyalty 


to unfortunate conceptions). From the obligation to goodness 


‘no psychological alchemy can get more than the unconditional 


feeling of ought, which is the only (psychological) absolute 
there is in ethics. This theory, as indicated, is consistent 
with the facts of moral evolution which we would agree with 
Tennant is a matter of insight and will, and, it is not 
necessary to add, of experiment. It also would account for 
the unique imperative which men like our writers find as 
concomitant with many valuations, this obligation (rather than 
true values) being what cannot be reduced to desire. The 
principle of moral alternation is thinking and living, living 
and thinking, sincerely venturing out in response to internal 
and external stimulations, attempting to render ourselves 
increasingly sensitive to all our environment may hold, 
adventurous living and adventurous thought. So much may be 
offered by way of addition to Tennant's view, but for the 
rest Tennant's theory of value seems to account for the facts 


of experience. 
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"The self has a self-interest that is inalienable, though 
capable of transformation and indefinite refinement," * and as 
the self rises morally “the conception of a relatively more 
ideal self to be attained” peeulia, but instead of being 
imperfect translations of vaguely seen metaphysical ideals, 


"the successive ideals are imaginal or ideational construc- 


tions (underlining mine), original or suggested, reached by 


thinking away faults and shortcomings of which the higher 


"2 end Tennant, finding 


self has already convicted the lower, 
that cultivation of the self as an end in itself and cultiva- 
tion of it as an instrumental member of society are bound to 
conflict, rejects both self-realization and the social good 
as ‘the highest good," There can be “no monistic ethic 
transcending the dualism of ‘personal’ and 'social' valuation! 
and “if so, the expressions ‘the highest good', ‘the absolute 
ideal’, are meaningless. "* For Tennant our ideals arise as 4 
result of our affective-volitional attitudes in concrete 
situations and are relevant and valid for them and not 
absolutes reached by such abstraction from the individual 
desires and the initial situation that they no longer 
acknowledge their birthplace. 

From the desired to the desirable, from the concrete 

good, that is good for something, to the good in itself, 


from the subpersonal to the over-individual, and from 
the social to what may be called the over-social or the 


) Ibid., 149, 150. t3 ibid., 150. 
) 4) 


(4 
(2) TIbid., 150. Ibid., 152, cf. post, 347 ff. 
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absolute, there is a way. But there is no deductive way 
back from high abstractions, so reached, to particular 
moral judgments relevant to particular moral judgments 
relevant to specific Actual issues. Necessary truth, in 
ethics as anywhere else, is purchased at the price of 
possible irrelevance to Actuality... 

What then does the objectivity of value mean for 
Tennant ? It means Objectivity. Just as we build up our 
common world from private sensa, the criticism of private 
conative valuations or value-claims made possible by 
subjective intercourse results in Moral Judgments and 
Valuations which are independent of individual tastes and 
preferences, but not independent of the affective-volitional 
experiences of a community of individuals. Thus, an 
empirical ethics rejects the two extremes of individual whims 
and absolute or unconditional values, and substitutes a 
rational postulation of ethical norms valid of some "Actual 
or possible situation."* As we have tried to put it, an 
empirical ethics is based on the coherent systematization of 
value-claims which issues in the ideal of the Good which, 
in turn, grows with experience and criticism. As Tennant 
says, such a position does not relieve man of practical 
absolutes. “It only denies that they (ideals) are literally 
and theoretically absolute, and affirms that they issue fron, 
and are relevant to, life in the environment of Nature. "9 

Ipid. , 153,. 4. 


Ge, 
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(a). Tete... 159. 
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C. Empiricism and Religious Knowledge 


Tennant's views on the cognitive value of religious 
experience have been subject to much misunderstanding, and 
though we are not able at present to evaluate them properly, 
we shall attempt to outline and clear away possible mis- 
understandings of Tennant's position here. Tennant is 
really challenging conclusions which he believes have been 
too hastily drawn from the fact of religious experience by 
the mystics on the one hand, and by the developments, 
modification, and additions to Schleiermacher's view such 
as are found in Otto's Das Heilige, and John Oman's 
Natural and Supernatural, a critique of both Otto and 
Schleiermacher. We have studied Tennant's resistance to 
both the thought-given realities of the rationalists and the 
value-given realities of those who, like our thinkers, would 
find in moral experience an independent pathway to God. 
Tennant, in contrast, using the sensuous given as a standard, 
rejects both the moral and bhe religious given. But his 
position is misunderstood unless seen in the light of his 
careful investigation of the psychology of knowledge. Once 
the student realizes that for Tennant (a) “our percepts and 
their simpler relations are the sources of our ideas and 
universals, at least in the sense of being the occasions of 
our obtaining them," that “sense-givenness is the sole 
original certificate of petccitie, (bd) that ideas once 


(1) Pos, 168. 
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derived from the sense-given may without further reference 
to it yield the pure sciences, (c) that value is not due to 
the perception of a value-object but to feelings evoked by 
sensory data, he is ready to wnderstand Tennant's reasons 
for not only rejecting the religious given but for finding 
it not so necessary as some think for belief in God. Let us 
first be clearer as to the position Tennant opposes. 

This view is that there can be a science of theology, 
as independent as any of the other sciences, whose task is 
to systematize data as ultimate and irreducible as sense- 
impressions, the immediate apprehension of which reveals a 
super-sensible, spiritual environment. Now Tennant is quite 
ready to grant that there is no a priori impossibility of 
this; indeed for a theist such a position would be quite 
paradoxical. But the cautious empiricist demands that a 
careful analysis of known facts show this to be the most 
reasonable conclusion. Tennant is not denying that there is. 
religious experience, but he is sceptical about maintaining 
that this experience which is (phenomenal) effect is the 
result of a religious cognition of a (noumenal) cause without 
which the religious experience would have been impossible. 
Beginning with the numinous or religious valuation which 
cannot be denied, we must not infer, as hastily as has 
been done, (a) that there is a numen or religious object 
proper as its cause, (b) that we have acquaintance-knowledge 


of it similar to that we indubitably possess in sensory 
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experience. So far, it seems to us, Tennant cannot be 
gainsaid, for given a certain effect, the nature of the 
cause is a subject for investigation and not dogmatism which 
has a parallel in the identification of the object of 
experience with the Object or the metaphysical object. The 
very fact that all data are received ad modum recipientis, 
that knowledge is phenomenal (in all cases, we should say, 
except in the basic instance of self-experience), must 
cause pause as to the nature of the noumenal. We are now 
ready for Tennant's three main objections to this theologi- 
cal approach. 

ae The first difficulty arises in connection with the 
nature of the numinous object. Unlike the sensory object, 
the latter has no specific quality. 

The numinous Real is indeterminate enough to enter 
equally well into a multitude of diverse mythologies and 
religions; it therefore seems to partake of the nature of 
the vague generic idea, rather than to be comparable with 
an underived and 'perceptual' object. .... its abstract- 
ness, qualitylessness, commonness to a variety of, 
phenomena, etc., render precarious and apparently 
groundless, the assertion thet it is apprehended in the 
concrete and with immediacy. 

We saw that the absence of specific quale was one of the 
reasons why Tennant denied acquaintance-knowledge of the 
ego, but, whether or not one agrees with him there, where 
the object is the self, the objection here has greater 
weight. Tennant's point is that though Otto is correct in 


holding that the numinous feeling has direct reference to 


(2) B¥; T9°3509. 
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an object, it must be remembered that the ideal and the 
imaginal as well as the illusory are also psychologically 
objective, and that the characteristics of the numinous 
object seem to be against its direct givenness. 

be Second, if we have direct knowledge of a numinous 
object it is difficult to account for error. Here it would 
seem to us that (a) if it could be shown that in the 
experience of the numinous man is controlled, as in sense- 
impression, (b) this objection would fall away before a 
theory which admitted the duality of subject and object and 
criticized numinous objects coherently, holding such 
knowledge to be only relevantly valid for a spiritual realn. 
Tennant's opponents, however, must answer at least on the 
first count, for, to repeat, “it would seem that the 
numinous object, constitutive of religious experience 
throughout its many stages of refinement, cannot be a 
quasi-perceptual datum, of the same order of underivedness 
as the sensory." | 

ce. The third objection, relating to the alleged 
immediacy of the numinous object is that the psychologically 
immediate and the epistemologically immediate are confused, 
and what is really mediated and inferential is assumed to be 
self-evident.“ Unless there is more evidence than the mere’ 
immediacy of the ntiminous object, the foundations for an 


+33 POS, 172, 173. 
2 Cf. POS, 173, 4. 
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independent theology tremble, for if the datum is not 
quasi-impressional, the only other conclusion is that it is, 
as Tennant holds, “rather a derived and mediated image or 
conception which is interpretatively read into perceptual or 
ideal objects, as the case may pe." Tennant's positive 


point is that we take the numinous object to be knowledge 


of God only because we previously believed in God "on less 


direct grounds reached by more circuitous paths" rather than 
Dy this “short cut." 

dad. This objection may now be developed. Though there 
is undeniable rapport with the objective the fact that there 
are certain concomitant emotions and feelings which are 
inspiring and lead to better living is not enough to justify 
the inference that there is a metaphysical reality causing 
it or the emotions, for not only does the psychologically 
objective include the ideal and the imaginal, but the latter, 
“when they are believed to be actual (underlinings mine) can 
evoke feelings and sentiments as profound, intense, inspir- 
ing, and practically fruitful, as those excited by perceptual 
or actual things."'* 

e. Whether there is an actual metaphysical counterpart 
to the religious experience cannot be answered by religion 
itself without begging the question (granted that the 


supposedly “insensible" numinous data are derived and read 


(1) POS; 174. C2) BOm, B76 and ef. PP, :I, 311. 
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in rather than immediately read off). Religious experience 
is unique and evokes certain emotions because it is 
interpreted in terms of an idea of God derived from other 
sources. “Previously to the acquisition and the causal or 
interpretative use of this derived notion [of God], 
experiences such as were destined to become religious could 
not be religious: they could only be regarded as natural, 
not as supernatural, whether aesthetic, moral, or of other 
types."! In favor of Tennant's view, one might ask of Otto, 
for example, whether apart from the idea of God as Creator 
we would consider the experience of creature-feeling as 
such. And the fact that interpretations of the nature of 
God have kept step with moral and intellectual changes 
rather than surged ahead on the basis of religious 
experience as such is another fact with which those who 
claim independent religious knowledge must cope. 

Thus, we see, Tennant cuts at the roots of a theology 
which, overlooking the fact that the unique religious data 
are not pure but involve an interpretative factor in virtue 
of which it becomes peculiarly religious, would seek to 
establish itself by appealing to pragmatic considerations. 
We are no more able to obtain direct knowledge of God than 


we are of other persons. 


(41) POS, 177 and cf. 178, 9, and PT, I, 311. 
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What has been said about non-mystical religious 
experience may be applied to the mystic. Again Tennant 
does not deny that the mystic may be in contact with God, 
but for reasons similar to those given he does not consider 
the evidence in favor of supersensuous knowledge about God 
forceful enough. The very fact that the mystic's experience 
is ineffable gives little cognitive value to his utterances, 
and when the mystic in intelligible he tells us nothing we 
could not know otherwise. Tennant's whole point! is that 
the psychology and epistemology of religious experience must 
be “atheous" (but not “atheistic") until re-expounded "on 
the way back" after the theistic position has been estab- 
lished on grounds of more comprehensive knowledge about the 
world and man. The procedure in acquiring religious truth 
is not essentially different from scientific method 
philosophically interpreted. Of the latter we must now say 
a few words. 

Since philosophical theology has no peculiar data of 
its own it is restricted along with science to perceptual 
data. It might seem at first glance that since science 
does its work so well there is no need for two cooks who 
will “spoil the broth." But we begin to see that science 
is not sufficiently comprehensive as soon as we realize for 


example (a) that the Nature of the physical sciences is a 


(4) .Gi,--PD,—E,--3526, 528. 
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skeleton from which, in the scientist's selective interest 
in the cuantitative, the flesh has been stripped when the 
qualitative, as well as the purely subjective, has been 
removed, (b) that the Fact of science is partly theory 
and already involves human interpretation according to real 
categories, that "Nature, as commonly before our minds is 
not natural rock, but rather a concrete in which the cement 
is mainly human cubditatinenens: 4 (c) that there is an 
ultimate alogical element or surd, not reasoned but to be 
reasoned about, which is man's stimulating partner in the 
enterprise of knowledge, and forces knowledge to be not 
only a joint-product of man's activity in relation to it, 
but also reasonable rather than exhaustively rational, 
(d) that it pays no attention to values as such. These 
limitations are not defects of science or to be used in 
disparaging it so long as it stays in its own realm. It is 
only when science tries to extend its methodology over the 
whole realm of experience and dictate to the epistemologist, 
metaphysician, ethicist, and theologian that it becomes too 


pretentious. "The alogical, which science increasingly 


ignores, and replaces by the conceptual when from experiment 


and verification it passes to theory, calls for the exercise 


of Reason, as distinct from formal rationality, for 


t 


teleological explanation and ‘understanding,' and evokes 


ne 


considerations as to value. The science Tennant inveighs 
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against is the rationalism which explains away the 
historical and forgets that "its verification is pragmatic, 


not logical; the probability that is its guide is not 


mathematical but at least in part, psychological." | Tennant 


is not concerned to throw stones at scientific glass houses, 
but he does insist that “science and theism spring from a 
common root" in the practical needs and intellectual 
curiosity of man, that there may be peace and mutual re- 
spect once both science and religion are conscious of their 
respective presuppositions and true aims. Philosophical 
theology attempts to find the most reasonable explanation 
of the world as a whole, and since this includes not only 
molar and microscopic bodies, but life and the purposes and 
values of human beings,“ the only kind of explanation which 
will not involve the denial of the mechanical but will 
welcome it and the non-mechanical is the teleological. We 
are now ready for the understanding of Tennant's positive 


argument for God. 


H. "The Empirical Approach to Theism: Cosmic Teleology" 


Tennant has rejected a priori pathways to knowledge of 
the actual world and ethical truth, while the claims that 


there is direct acquaintance with God have been set aside 


(1) Zbid., 365. (2) Of. Pf, II, 7%. 
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as unproved and as depending on ideas of God derived from 
more circuitous paths and read into religious experiences. 
The teleological argument to which Tennant turns does not 
depend on particular and multiplied cases of adaptedness in 
the world, but on the less precarious grounds constituted 
by “the conspiration of innumerable causes to produce, by 
their united and reciprocal action, and to maintain, a 


1 
general order of nature." The "gravest" objection to such 





an argument follows from the possibility that the knowable . 
world is a fragment of the whole universe, and "our ordered | 
fragment may be but a temporary and casual episode in the 

history of the universe, an oasis in a desert of 'chaos'..."2 

Tennant has several answers to make to this. First, we have 

no right, as empiricists, to refute interpretations of the 

known by unknown possibilities, and certainly a mechanical 

view of the universe cannot be assumed. Second, the 

"ordered oasis is not an isolable fragment. It and the 

supposed desert or ‘chaos' are interdependent." There is 

no evidence that our world is analogous within the whole 

universe to the selection out of random variations in the 

organic realm within the known world, and no amount of 

reshuffling of a cosmic atomic deck can deal out minds. 

Third, "the nerve" of the teleological argument is that 


ey Ete Bly (9 
2 Ibid., 80. 
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design issues in values. "“Teleology, after all, is a value- 
concept; and magnitude and worth are iiccuengoewiert 

C.D. Broad, however, centering attention only on thé 
contention that the ordered fragment is not isolable from 
the rest of the universe, holds that "this is surely 
insufficient" because the question is whether this vast 
universe "might not be reasonably expected to contain 
occasional small ‘pockets’ in which the rather special 
conditions needed for the production and temporary flourish- 
ing of life and mind are realised, without deliberate 
design..."- Tennant, of course, would be the first to 
admit that the teleological is not apodeictic proof, but 
his point is that it is more ‘reasonably expected" for a 
universe, containing pockets within which mind and valug 
are made possible, to be designed by a Mind than to be the 
result of a clash of atoms. And it seems to us that Broad's 
objection can be sustained only if the design argument were 
restricted to the particular adaptations which Tennant has 
replaced by ultimate collocations. To say: "If holding 
the five best trumps be compared to an ‘oasis' and holding 
anything worse than this be compared to a ‘desert,’ it will 
be true that my 'oasis' and the other players' ‘deserts’ are 
interdependent. Yet the ‘oasis’ is not a product of design’? 
8 Loc.ecit. 


Mind, 39 (19303, 479. 
K. Loc.cit. 
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is to argue well against organic adaptations within the 
world, but to miss the point of the wider teleological 
argument. For what is to be explained is not simply my 
holding the best five trumps, but the deck of cards which 
allows trumps in this particular way. The deck of cards 
is so made that my having five trumps is one of the possi- 
bilities, and when I am in a universe in which I an holding 
trumps, the most reasonable hypothesis is that my trumps 
are not chance happenings produced by a universe which by 
hypothesis had no trumps (mind andvalue). Tennant is 
consequently justified in arraigning the evidence for a 
Cosmic Designer. 

Tennant's concern for a strong theistic argument leads 
him to evaluate certain groups of data to which some 
philosophers have given too much weight in arguing for 
theism. (a) The adaptation of thought to things or the 
fact that our anthropic or real categories are relevant to 
the ontal reality “does not of itself testify that the 
adaptation is [necessarily] teleological," for it is only 
when, like Descartes, we hold that ideas and percepts live 
in independent systems of their own that divine agency 
needs to be invoked to allow for the correspondence. Ideas 
are suggested by the non-ego. It is only when we consider 
that the world, which might have been a chaos in which 
relations had no fixity and universals no place, is quite 


intelligible and penetrable by categories which we are 
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aklowed to develop that the epistemological argument 
contributes to teleological reasoning. 

(b) When Darwin showed that particular organic 
adaptations in the individual or species might well be due 
to proximate causes he undermined the argument of Paley, 
but he provided a broader basis for the teleological argument 
by transferring attention to the evolutionary process as a 
whole, for the proximate causes must be accounted for. "The 
discovery of organic evolution has caused the cotidakealaul 
to shift his ground from special design in the products to 
directivity in the process, and plan in the primary 


wf But since the adaptiveness of an organism 


collocations. 
is not consciously ‘purposeful there are those who have 
suggested that the adaptiveness of the whole world was such, 
a contention with which Tennant deals later. 

(c) The fact that an anorganic universe contained 
those elements which made organic life possible even though 
the inorganic is in no way dependent on the organic bespeaks 
a formative principle which cannot be without intelligence 
and foresight. Feasonableness "regards the 'probability,' 
that the apparent preparedness of the world to be a theatre 
of life is due to ‘chance,' as infinitesimally small."° ‘The 
dice seem to have been loaded for a throw resulting in this 


kind of an organic world. 
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At this point Tennant considers the objection of the 
logician who holds that “if the world be the sole instance 
of its kind, or be analogous to a single throw Lof dice], 
there can be no talk of chances or of antecedent probability 
in connexion with our ee Tennant replies that when 
the teleologist talks of the improbability of the vast 
Peincidence involved, he does not mean "a logical relation, 
but the alogical probability which is the guide of life and 
which has been found to be the ultimate basis of all 
scientific induetion."* If theology parts with logic here, 
it does so in the good company of science. On this Broad 
makes several critical observations. 

First, this argument would be helpless before the 
sceptical philosopher who could "see no more logical 
justification for science than for theology, but found that 
in practice he could not help believing the resultsof the 
former and could quite easily help believing those of the 


) latter."? 


To this is may be said that for Tennant a logical- 
ly coercive justification for science as well as theology is 
impossible, and that it remains for the person who, for 
biological reasons presumably, must believe the results of 
science, to show why another cannot reasonably supplement 


practical faith by intellectual faith in a postulated 


existence which introduces more order into his intellectual 





(* Ibid., 88. (3) Mind, 39(1930), 479. 
2 Loc.ecit. 
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household than any other alternative. 

Second: "Is there any sense of probability, mathemati- 
cal or ‘alogical,' im which a meaning can be attached to the 
statement that the antecedent probability of one constitution 
of the world as a whole is greater than or equal to or less 
than that of any other ? I very much doubt if there is."! 
The answer is that the logical difficulty here is the very 
one Tennant avoided by appealing to a non-logical relation 
which he unfortunately still called ‘probability’ but by which 
he meant the “venturesomeness" which guides all life. The 
only way in which probability is involved here is expressed 
in the question: The world being what it is, from our vantage 
point within it and the knowledge available to us, which 
hypothesis (not which constitution of the world) about the 
constitution of the world is more probable of those at 
hand ? We cannot know if there were other throws than the 
one which resulted in this world, and for this very reason 
there cannot be talk of "antecedent probability" of the 
constitution of the world, but only of antecedent probabili- 
ties between hypotheses. In any case, theology can no more 
be attacked at this point than science. And this brings us 
to the third point. 

Tennant holds that we have almost as much antecedent 


probability for believing in an intelligent Designer as we 


(1) Loc.cit. 
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have for belief in other persons which is based on ejective 
analogy (or is the most reasonable hypothesis to explain the 
begavior of certain bodies and so on). Tennant admits that 
"there is a psychologically stronger compulsion, a nearer 
analogy, and a more immediate and constantly reiterated 
verification process"! in our belief that other persons exist 
than there is in belief that God exists. Still Broad holds 
that Tennant's first comparison "seems hardly fair" for I 
know myself and "I can see that it is the kind of existent 
of which there might be many instances...... But I have no 
such grounds for assigning a finite antecedent probability 

to the existence of a single divine mind on which the whole 
world @épenass** This, however, assumes what Tennant would 
not grant. Apart from my assumed belief in other selves 
there is no more antecedent logical probability for my saying 
simply on the basis of knowledge of myself that there are 
other people like myself as Broad seems to hold. We tran- 


scena the ego-centric predicament by alogical but reasonable 


| faith, as Tennant holds. We are fortunate in finding other 


minds which we can understand and which we judge to be more 
acute and powerful than ours when we compare ‘'works,' If, 
then, we find that the processes and contents of the 
universe are best explained by postulation of a Mind 
analogous to but greater than our own, why is the comparison 


(1) PT, II, 88, 
2) Mind, of ae 4.80. 
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unfair, especially if as an empiricist Tennant waits for the 
facts to suggest exactly how great the Mind is ? We now 
continue with the main argument. 

(ad) Reflecting on the data of teleology supplied by 
our knowledge of man, Tennant says: "Values alone can provide 
guidance as to the world's meaning, structure being unable 
to suggest more than intelligent power. And beauty may well 
be a meaning." Beauty saturates nature to such an extent 
(as Ward also said) that it becomes a miracle from the point 
of view of mere mechanism which is in no known way dependent 
on it. The fact that Tennant defines value as constituted 
by feeling is no ground for supposing it to be a purely 
subjective creation, for the feelings are evoked in rapport 
with the nonscreated ontal world; beauty is phenomenal, but 
is controlled by the ontal which allows it as well as 
formulated natural law to be possible. “And the more we 
magnify man's part in this making, phenomenalising, and 

appreciating, the more motivation have we to believe that 
Nature comes to herself in man, has a significance for man 
that exists not for herself, and without man is a broken 
ieee: Nevertheless, it is “too precarious" to argue 
from beauty alone to the existence of God by arguing that 
since in human art beauty is due to design, so all natural 


beauty is designed, for often, even in our experience,beauty 


(1) Thid.; 90. 
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occurs where there was no design. As Tennant says: "That 
natural Objects evoke aesthetic sentiment is as much a 
fact about them as that they obey the laws of motion...,"1 
and yet, though the beauty of nature may help when seen 
teleologically to reveal the ultimate nature of reality, it 
is but a link in the chain of the more comprehensive 
teleological argument. 

(e) Turning to moral arguments for God, Tennant argues 
that a posteriori arguments, like those of Balfour and 
Wallace, which invoke God to explain the extension of moral 
sentiments beyond what would be required by natural 
selection, overlook the fact that the human mind may proceed 
from intelligence and emotional sensibility which are 
biologically useful to not purely pragmatic endeavors with- 
out the aid of a Deus ex machina - just as bodily organs 
acquired for one function are found to be capable of others. 
& priori arguments which hold that the rationality of the 


universe demands that ideals be realized are condemned for 


confusing rational with "teleologically ordered" (which is 


to be proved), instead off realizing that the only meaning 
for rationality we have ground for assuming to begin with is 
“analytically intelligible," or " interpretableness"” by our 


regulative categories applying to the here and now. "Neither 


2)» Thids,» I. 


8 Ibid., 92. 
bs Cf. ibid., 75. 
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certainty nor probability that the universe will respect our 
aspirations can be given by moral judgements alone." And 
again: "The moral value-judgment, which simply predicates 
value and nothing else, cannot carry us a step beyond itself 
towards knowledge as to the existence of anything which, if 
Actual, would possess easy By no stretch of reasoning 
can we argue from the present truth of value-judgments (on 
any theory of them one might add) to what ought to be. We 
need not repeat corollaries which follow from Tennant's view 
of moral value, by which he is forced to reject views like 
Kant's, Rashdall's, Pringle-Pattison's, and Sorley's. Tennant 
would agree with the evaluation we have made of the moral 
argument for God, and indeed, our own independent, smoulder- 
ing dissatisfaction and disapproval of arguments like those 
criticized caught fire through the stimulation derived from 
Philosophical Theology. Tennant, denying that God is the 


direct source and home of human ethical ideals nevertheless 


considers them "an essential, and indeed the most significant 


part of the data to be taken into account in a synoptic view 
and interpretation of the world, They supply the coping- 
stone of a cumulative teleological argument for theism."* 
In our argument for God, man and his moral ideals are, 
therefore, not to be isolated from the world in which he 
was born. The only significant meaning Tennant can find for 


‘man is organic to the world’ is that man as phenomenal, not 


(1) Ibid., 95. (2) Ibid. 100. 
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as noumenal, (we have spoken of the cultured over against 
the ontological structure which became cultured) is organic 
to nature, for man's body, sociality, knowledge, and morali- 
ty "is 'of a piece’ with nature." In the light of man's 
continuity with the rest of the organic world which Nature 
allowed to be it is extremely difficult to hold that the 
known history of Nature indicates that she "suddenly 
‘Stumbled" or “darkly blundered" on man, while “churning the 
universe with mindless motion." The very fact that Nature 
has produced moral beings and is that in which morality 
roots not only because it provides non-moral data to be 
morally controlled but because its laws provide stability 
without which no ordered living would be possible indicates 
that it is contributing to a larger purpose. "Nature and 
moral [underlining ours] man are not at strife, but are 
organically anes*s The problem of evil which is immediately 
suggested will receive consideration in the next chapter. 
Tennant has been showing that certain data suggest 
teleological as well as causal and descriptive explanation. 
Since in each instance final causality need not be invoked 
no one group of data is worthy to prove theism. However: 
"“Theism no longer plants its God in the gaps between the 
explanatory achievements of natural science which are apt to 


Te) 


get scientifically closed up, and since causal and 


(4) Ibid., 101. (3) Ibid., 104. 
2) Ibid., 103. 
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teleological explanation can live together happily, Tennant 
builds his case by showing that the different fields of fact 
dovetail and are interconnected as parts of a continuous 
series which cannot be adequately explained apart from a 
divine design. 

a. "For cosmos—quality, or intelligibility, in our 
world, which conceivably might have been but a determinate 
‘chaos', non-theistic philosoptiy can assign no ‘eanous®” 
Here Tennant joins Ward in insisting that the mysteries of 
pluralism are minimized if a creative God is postulated. 

be But the original adaptiveness of many existents 

which is the pre-requisite of the cosmos in its together- 
ness merely indicates that the dice are loaded, but "the hint 
becomes broader" when we realize that the particular species 
of intelligibility denoted by the fact that Nature responds 
to human real categories which it helped to develop. But 
nature's knowability is only another link in the chain of 


_the teleologist who adds still another link after evaluating 


the non-conscious and conscious teleology in the organic and 
human realm respectively. 

e¢. The special adaptation and the emergence of new 
characteristics in organic life which lie at the basis of 
development from the amoeba to man may in themselves be 


accounted for by non-teleological causation, granted self- 


preservation as the law of life. 


(7) Ibid., 105. 
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It is rather when the essential part played by the 
environment, physical and organic, in the progressive 
development of the organic world, is appreciated, that 
non-teleological explanation ceases to be plausible in 
this sphere, and, conspiration being precluded, extepnal 
design begins to be indicated or strongly suggested. 

The individual has a certain amount of freedom, but his 
freedom is censored by the environment which forces (the 
alternative being death) certain developments and decides 
what shall stand. The theory of “unconscious purpose" 
(which requires us to believe that Nature "which ex hypothesi 
is brainless" keeps her head )* merely restates the adapteé- 
ness of the inorganic and the organic rather than explaining 
it. “If Nature evinces wisdom, the wisdom is Another's." 
The coincidences to be explained are ultimately “in the 
determinate natures of the cosmic elements, the world's 
original existents and their primary caliveatione’™ whose 
adjustments are such that a relatively stable nature 
informed with law and variety and not only assimilable to 
human knowledge but also evoking values in human beings - 
all this indicates that; “Organisms, and man in especial 
measure, have the world with them in their aspiringness."? 
The harmony of intricate interconnexion, which makes 

Ibid., 107. 

Cf. ibid., 108. 

Ibid., 109. 


Ibid., 109, 110. 
Ibid., 110. 
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progress, as conceived by human beings, possible, may be 
judged by ‘the good’ toward which progress aims. 

[The moral data] enable us to advance from belief 
that the world is a work of art to belief that it is 
constructed for a purpose, and worthily specifies what 
the purpose is, or includes. If we decline to explain 
things thus, it would seem that the only alternative is 
to regard the self=-subsistent entities, of which the 
world is constituted, as comparable with letters of type 
which shuffled themselves not only into a book or a 
literature but also into a reader commanding the 
particular tongue in which the book utters its 
unintentional meaning. If the inference from cumulative 
adaptiveness to design be nen-logical, as is admitted, 
it at least is not unreasonable. 

The world's 'thusness' cannot be explained, therefore, 
apart from a creative Being who purposed the realisation of 
moral values, beyond whom we need not and cannot go, but to 
whom we must go if a sufficient reason is to be given for 
cosmic evolution. When Broad says that "if one must try to 
explain the ultimate and formulate the ineffable," Tennant's 
"type of conclusion [referring to Tennant's Theism as a 
whole] is perhaps the least unintelligible explanation... 
here and now,"* Tennant might well join Ward in asserting 
that the demand for a sufficient reason is one which the 
world itself has raised in the highest product of its 
evolution. The “anthropocentrism" in Tennant's teleology 
does not mean that man is "the highest being under God, or 
that in judging the end of the universe by man we can fathom 


ee Ibid., lll. 
Mind, 39(1930), 484. 
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the divine purpose completely, but simply that in man as 

a creature possessed of the power to think the best known 
clue is given to the nature of that purpose. In man and his 
values Tennant completes the curve begun by plotting the 
relationship between the inorganic world of law and the 
organic world driven by self-preservation. 

Rendering the last stage of the argument more concrete 
perhaps, we should add that philosophy must take account of 
the fact that man as a result of his experience of himself 
and his relation to others and the world has discovered what 
Sorley has called the principles of the “higher life" and 
the “wider life" to be those which, like the law of 
gravitation are proved every time they are broken. 

We agree with Tennant that a monistic ethics or an 
ethics which contends that there is one absolute ideal and 
one highest good in which the demands of self-realization 


on the one hand and of social good on the other are 


compatible, always or necessarily, is based on a gratuitous 


assumption. Because he believes that there are situations 
in which the realization of self conflicts with social duty 
and that there is no objective standard for deciding the 
issue and that the only appeal is to the conscientiousness 
of the individual, Tennant holds that the only absolute in 
ethics is conscientiousness, that because no ethicist can 
assume self-realization and social duty to be compatible in 


all situations, the individual is thrown back, not on any 
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objective norm but on what he thinks is the most reasonable 
thing to do in that situation. This being so, we would 
continue, with Tennant's approval, and hold that though no 
ethics can reasonably assert one alI-embracing ideal or 
"complete' good wherein self-realization and social duty are 
compatible, a system of formal ethics (as opposed to applied) 
is possible in which these two duties serve as poles of 
orientation, the basic duties being to be reasonable and 
conscientious. | We are confined to and bound to realize 
the best possible as moral beings, and this demands a search 
for that state of society in which the development of the 
emotional, aesthetic, moral, and intellectual capacities of 
the individual may be encouraged. Keeping these two goals 
in mind, as those which experience has shown to contain our 
highest good, conflicts between the two in particular cases 


can be decided only by the most reasonable solution in that 


situation. Sad experience has taught that progress apart 


from love is not so progressive, that love apart from 
progress is not love. These principles express the laws 
of adaptation to be fulfilled for progressive spiritual 
happiness; they are our generalisations from our past and 
present experiences, and their presence as well as that of 
physical and organic laws, throws light on the Cosmic Mind, 
for man has produced neither his own ultimate collocations, 


(1) Cf. Brightman, Moral Laws as the best exposition of 
this viewpoint. 
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as it were, nor nature's. That love for fellowman (and for 
God} is an experience which sanctifies and glorifies all 
others is not a mere fancy, a law we create, but a general- 
ization which is relevant to the created natures of 
individuals in their interrelation with others. The evidence 
for belief in a designing Mind having been adduced, we may 
now turn our attention with Tennant to the implications of 


the same evidence for God's attributes. 


I. An Empirical Description of God 


1. The Empirical Approach to God's attributes 
The empirical approach to the problem of God's 
attributes requires, as Tennant says, that the philosopher 
will “entertain, at the outset, no such presuppositions as 


that the Supreme Being, to which the world may point as its 


principle of explanation; is infinite, perfect, immutable, 


supra=personal, unqualifiedly omnipotent or omniscient." 
God's knowable attributes must be those which will adequately 


explain the empirical known facts. A basic passage may be 





included at this point: 


To Hume and Kant it is willingly admitted that from 
a finite effect we cannot infer a cause greater than is 
necessary to produce it. And if the empirical method 
can attain knowledge of but a finite God, it is to be 
debated whether, when the meanings of ‘finite’ and 
‘infinite’ are gauged by reflection rather than by 


(1) Pt, II, 79. 
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sentiment, any conception of God save as a finite being 
can be reached with consistency.... God's attributes must 
immeasurably [by which Tennant must mean merely not 
measurably] transcend man's attributes of similar kind, 
but it is a further question whether there is sense in 
calling them infinite. 

Whether Tennant is successful in fulfilling the requirements 

of this empirical standard shall be the subject of the 

remainder of this study. 

For Tennant God is an “efficient, intelligent, ethical 
Being” and though he does borrow the name God from religion, 
he does not borrow any particular idea or argument from 
religious experience as such but asks what the facts of the 
world and man (apart from his religious experience) force us 
to think of the World-Ground. Religious experience may then 
be interpreted in terms of the conception of God arrived at 
by a criticism of less ineffable experience. (This is really 
what is done anyway, except that usually religious experience 


is not interpreted in terms of concepts carefully obtained by 


eritical investigation of other realms of experience. ) 


2. God and Temporality 
We turn first to the problem, central to the considera- 
tion of the other attributes, of the relation of God to time. 
True empiricist, Tennant turns to experience to learn the 


nature of time. Following Ward, Tennant finds that all 


(1), stb4dce 122. 
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concepts of Time, whether held by common-sense or 
mathematics are abstractions from the alogical perceptual 
time of psychologically immediate experience. Experience is 
change, or real duration, “but the presentation of change, 
as distinguished from change of presentation, involves 
awareness of perceptual net This is experience as we 
know it, and anything which claims to be experience, divine 
or human, must involve it, so far as we know (and that is 
all we are entitled to talk about). Duration involves 
succession, and God's specious present must have duration 
no matter how great its span. This at least must be true 
if our experience is to be an index to what is not our- 
selves. So far the empiricist must go with Tennant. 

The rest of Tennant's argument proceeds by analogy with 
the human self. The time we perceive, from which we extract 
different Times, is perceived and experienced, and for 
Tennant the problem arises: What is the relation of the 
-noumenal self which does the perceiving to the duration or 
time perceived ? Tennant, in accordance with earlier 
conclusions, insists that the noumenal ego must have some 
relevant relation to the phenomenal self which it determines. 
dust as the relations in the object cannot be accounted for 
without reference to the ontal relations of the noumenal 


agent in natural epistemology, so Tennant consistently holds 


(1) Ibid., 130 and cf. PT, I, 169. 
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that the noumenal ego must be functionally related to the 
experience of the empirical, phenomenal self in such a way 
that the temporal relations of the latter are not complete 
distortions of the former. Tennant has not muddled the 
problem by introducing the word eternity,to indicate either 
the power of the self to transcend time (when regarded as 
disparate moments), as Pringle-Pattison did, or a state of 
conative or moral satisfaction, as Taylor Sdaiieh, The word 
has its origin in attempts to describe God, and the problem 
to which we may now turn is: What can it mean in terms of 
human experience ? 

If eternal means everlasting in conceptual Time, then 
it means Time and as such it introduces no new meaning if 
applied to God. If it means "absolutely timeless it is 
predicable only of truths of reason, which may or may not 
be valid of our world, or be actualised in it, and is not 


predicable of the existent" and, therefore, not of God. 


‘Time cannot be illusory unless experience be denied, and 


unless eternity has some relation to time it is meaningless. 
This relation Tennant holds to be functional, eternity does 
not mean timelessness, but "it denotes the noumenal, in the 
Kantian sense, or the supra-temporal" and temporality cannot 


be purely illusory, though it may be phenomenal of some 


(1) Cf. Taylor, FOM, I, Chapter III. 
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serial but non-temporal Shaan: The supra-temporal order 
must be “essentially identical with the temporality of 
perceptual akpdeaaiee®= though not with the conceptual 
elaborations of it, if the activity, “determinative 
potency," and the "functional relation" of the noumenal 
beings (the soul or God) are to be at all effective. God, 
then, as noumenal subject is not in time but time is in 


him,-as such God is “out of time," and he has "the world- 


process as an object of knowledge and a sphere of activity." 


Tennant and Ward and Sorley are at once nove The point 
Tennant is really stressing, of which even he does not see 
all the implications, and which when fully developed 
revolutionizes thinking about God, comes out in the follow- 
ing passage. 


But the most important consideration for theistic 
philosophy is that, however inadequate conceptual Time 
be for purposes other than those for which it was 
fashioned, perceptual time, with its alogical factors 
which the abstract concept ignores, does not seem to 
admit of being expunged from experience unless 
experience itself, or all that we have any right to 
bestow that name upon, vanishes with it into a 
contentless abstraction. 


PT, II, 139. 

Locecit. 

Ibid., 135. 

Cf. Ward, ROE, 468-177. Sorley has orally observed 
that God is not in time but "time is in God." 
(5)° "Fa, a1, 139. 
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What light has Tennant thrown on the conception of 
eternity ? He has told us that it is to be applied to the 
noumenal self of man and God, but when we come to think of 
and describe concretely, the functional relationship we can 
do so only by conceiving a supra-temporal realm (therefore 
in some sense non-temporal as we know time) having a one to 
one correspondence with the temporal. Attending first to 
the relation between the noumenal and the phenomenal self 
(granting the distinction) we may say: There is no reason to 
suppose that anything comes between them to distort in any 
way the reception of the former's functional relations - as, 
for example, the mind and body of the individual mediate the 
ontal relations of the natural world. ! What then does it 
mean, if anything, to talk about an eternal noumenal which 
can only be described by the temporal phenomenal ? Even if 
the distinction between the noumenal and the phenomenal were 


tenable on other grounds, the fact that there is no evidence 


for a distorting medium between the noumenal functional 


activity and the phenomenal effect, leaves insufficient 
ground for holding to any distinction between the noumenal 
temporal and the phenomenal temporal. And the same must be 
said for God's experience. It is only because Tennant 
carries in his mind the idea, influenced perhaps by the 
difference in words, and especially by the difference 

(2) Indeed, Tennant himself holds, against McTaggart, that 


introspection does not involve "phenomenalising or 
distortion." Cf. ibid., 163. 
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between the noumenal eazent and the phenomenal joint- 
product, of two interacting metaphysical realities, that 
the noumenal self is thought to be different temporally 
from the phenomenal. And the very fact that we can say 
nothing concrete about the noumenal self would demand that 
in a thorough empiricism this unnecessary notion, as we 
have tried to show, be dropped. 

And along with it the whole notion of eternity. ! For, 
we ask, what empirical facts does the eternity of God 
explain, which the correct notion of time as applied to his 
experience would not explain ? If time and the Temporal 
process exist for God in a way different from its existence 
for us, the difference is due to a possible extension of 
his time-span and a correlated different tempo or rate in 
his experience, but in either case, as Tennant himself has 
maintained, the Yieotde of time as we know it, succession, 


is present. (Whatever empirical evidence there is for a 


different time-span in the divine experience may be derived 


by applying the law of continuity, which itself really needs 
empirical verification at every point, beyond human experience 
which, presumably, enjoys a greater time-span than the 
monkey and the latter than the amoeba.) Thus, though the 
natural Temporal process (apart from any particular 


metaphysics) may be differently presented in God's 


(1) That is, if eternity means more than endless duration. 
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experience from its presence in ours, from this there is no 
ground for the assertion that God is mysteriously supra- 
temporal, except from the point of view of Time or time as 
we experience it. If his functional relation to the latter 
is causal (creative and immanent or recreative) then he 
cannot be conceived as being the changeless source of change 
or the supra-temporal source of time. It is truer to say 
that we are in time because God is in time, and the 
aifference between the two times must be decided as the 
difference between his intelligence and ours is (though as 
already indicated we see very little empirical evidence fron, 
which we can draw conclusions in the former field). Tennant 
comes very near to this view when in a concluding sentence 
he says: 

It may well be that duration and succession are 
unique modes of ontal as well as of phenomenal being, 
which cannot be, as well as have not been, translated 
into terms of another type of serial order: that 
becoming, not static perfection, is the fundamental 
nature of all created Reality, and also of the life 


as distinct junfortunately] from the ‘substance’, of 
the Creator. 


3- Creation 
When we were discussing Ward's view of creation we 
argued that (to put the argument in a briefer and different 
form) the relation of God to the universe had to be either 
logical, as Spinoza held, or dynamic; the relation must be 


(1) Ibid., 139. Cf. the note at the end of this chapter. 
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either logical implication or causality which results in the 
existence of something new. It is the newness, as well as 
the relative independence, of organic life and man, at 
least, which the hypothesis of creation is trying to explain, 
and because voeiaeea is inexplicable apart from change and 
time, we insisted that creation, resulting in the production 
of what was not similarly existent before, was a temporal act 
of God at a certain point in divine history. Ward (and 
Tennant), rejecting the view that all active experience is 
temporal, are attempting to hold that creation is not 
logical but yet not temporal. 

Tennant's position is not essentially different from 
Ward's. Since the Designer of the universe is responsible 
for its ‘primary collocations' he is not simply the 
Architect but the Creator. "In other words, the ordering of 
the world as a whole cannot be conceived as transcreation, 
or as relative creation...: the initial determining of 
specific initial interrelations, and the positing of relata 
with determinate natures, are necessarily one and the same 
activity."~ Creation means “positing of other ental!” and 
involves that the creative activity is volitional, since that 
is the nearest analogue we have in our experience. 

(1) Independence does not require time and change ordinarily, 
but unless ultimate plurality is admitted it does when we 
are considering God's relation to man. 


+3} Ibid., 123. 
3 Loc.cit. 
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Tennant, like Ward, is quite willing to admit "that the 
kernel of positive meaning in the notion of creation, viz., 
positing, is inexplicable," and that “the modus operandi of 
divine creativity is wholly unimaginable and inconceivable."! 
But he defends himself by holding that (a) there must be 
some unanalysable and unassimilable ultimates, (b) that 
theism is here not setting up a new mystery not present in 
any other theory, and these two points Broad seems to 
overlook when he says: "But surely the essence of Dr 
Tennant's defence of Theism is that it does, and rival 
theories do not, give an intellectually satisfactory 
explanation of this mystery."- Theism, we should hold with 
Tennant, can hardly be said to be superior to other views 
because of its doctrine of creation, but since other 
cosmogonies are no more intelligible in this respect, and 
cannot account as adequately for the explicanda, Theism is 
more acceptable. As Tennant says: 

If the alternatives [to creation] are self- 
subsistence, indefinite regress, emanation, and self- 
manifestation in a finite many, these are equally 
obscure or mysterious; and for the same reason. But 
while all these leave the particularity and diversity, 
the inferiority and dominance, of the various 
constituents of the ontal world wholly unaecounted for, 
and thereby decline to reduce superfluous mysterious- 
ness, they supply no sufficient reason for the 


forthcomingness of this peculiarly ordered_world rather 
then of any ‘possible' aggregate whatever. 


2 Mind, 39(1930), 481. 


3) Ibid., 125. 
3) WPrril; 125, 126. 
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But Broad returns with a more formidable, though 
already weakened, objection. To say that the notion of 
creation is “not derivable from experience" | is "a very 
akwward aamission" for Tennant who tis arguing by analogy 
with human experience and "who insists that all our 
concepts are of empirical origin." I cannot imagine whence, 
on Dr Tennant's view, the notion of creation can have come 
into the human wiwas "© This latter objection would be 
stronger (and unjustified) if Tennant claimed that he had 
a clear idea of the modus operandi of creation, but in any 
case, in addition to what Tennant has said about the 
necessity of alogical ultimates somewhere, and so on, 
Tennant might well answer (a) that, as Ward said, there 
is nothing in experience to contradict it, (b) that in the 
experience of free will and relative creation we have 
suggestions of creation, and (c) that the mystery created 
by the removal of pre-existent date when the notion is 
applied to God is ultimately not essentially different 
than the mystery involved when one soliloquizes: ‘How does 
this other person think or do this ? I can by analogy with 
my Own experience go so far with him, but I cannot see how 
he goes on from ‘there. The very fact that I am not he 
makes my exact knowledge of it impossible. ' 


+33 Ibid., 125. 
2) Mind, 39 (1930), 480. 
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Broad himself it is interesting to note, unable to 
accept free will, finds it necessary to account for moral 
responsibility by postulating the pre-existence of persons. 
A person is morally responsible for an action (a) if it is 
intentional, (b) to the extent that it is determined by his 
character and dispositions, (c) as long as these in turn are 
products of his previous experience. "In order to reconcile 
(b) and (ce) it seems necessary to assume that the person has 
existed and has been having experiences and doing actions 
through all past time, though there may have been periods 
during which he was completely quiescent and SES peer 
Though Broad (presumably) does not claim that all notions 
are derived from experience, it is difficult to see how this 
notion of self-subsistence and everlasting pre-existence is 
any more intelligible than the kind of positing involved in 
creation. Of course, Broad might well answer that the 
theistic conception employs the concept of self-subsistence, 
and everlasting pre-existence to describe God, and that the 
theist in adding creation is including another mystery. To 
this it may be answered that the relation between self- 
subsistent minds and God is open to all the difficulties Ward 
found in pluralisn. 

Turning now to the details of the Creator-Designer's 


relation to his creation, the problem arises for Tennant, as 


(1) This quotation is directly from the lecture, delivered 


in the class_on Ethics, ick donde § ae 19333 and is made 
possipte by Dr. Broad’s generosity in lending his notes 
or S purpose. 
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it did for Pringle-Pattison and the others: Does purpose as 
ascribed to God have the characteristics especially of 
desire or want and pre-conceived plan. Tennant is emphatic 
in holding that "the element of value, of desire and 
satisfaction, is not eliminable from the idea of Seiegie 
for then purpose is no different from cause, mechanism, or 
non-contradiction. But Tennant joins Ward in holding that 
(a) "God qué God is Creator, and the creator qua creator 

is God: or "God without the world is not Goa,""* and (b) 

it is superfluous anthropomorphism to hold that for God as 
for us presentation and will are distinct and that for him 
to whom “intellective intuition" is ascribed, there needed 
to be a prior will to create. Creation can be conceived as 
“idea and deed together, and the divine transcendence as 
not temporal priority."? We need not repeat our objections 
and alternative to Ward's similar views or say that here 


Tennant is not empirical enough in view of the facts science 


lays before us about the emergence of the organic and man in 


the temporal order. 

In any case, we see no difficulty in supposing that 
God has a plan which he has not fully completed, and indeed, 
which must wait for its partial fulfilment,in the human 
sphere, at least on human cooperation. Tennant himself 
insists that divine purposiveness must be conceived not as 


(1) PT, II, 116. (3) Ibid., 129. 
2) Ibid., 128. 
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the working out of a pre-ordained plan in which all is 
foreseen but as one which allows some adaptation to the 
developments of created autonomous beings. The plan must 
not “involve sacrifice of ethical dignity of the individual 
person as an end for himself, and [consider him] no mere 
instrument to the future perfecting of Be Tennant is 
anxious to state theism in terms of other than "static 
concepts," such as abstract perfection and immutability, and 
in discussing the latter he insists that as applied to God 
it can only refer to his purpose “as a wie160%* "The divine 
immutability, in fact, can only be self-identity and self- 
consistency through change; and the divine perfection, if it 
include more than morality, cannot be static completedness 
[underlining mine] but is rather self-manifestation of the 
Eternal in the temporal process of ethically significant 
heatery:*” As for the word infinite,its significance for 
theology is merely to repeat what creation already implies, 
‘that God is not dependent on any other self-subsistent 
being. The meaning of goodness and omnipotence will be 
discussed in the next chapter in relation to the problem of 


evil. 


2) Ibid., 148. 


3) Thid., 118. 
3). Ibid.»-149. 
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4. The Personality of God 

The hypothesis required to explain the intelligence and 
ethical purposiveness of the world and man must for this 
very reason be a God who is a person. The nature of God 
may not be exhaustively described by the empiricist, but 
God must be "at least characterised by intelligence, 
valuation, and detkeion 2: which constitute the essence of 
personality as we know it in addition to the subjecthood it 
presupposes. If supra-personal simply means the transcend- 
ence in God of those characteristics of personality which, 
apart from these submitted, are purely accidents of human 
nature in this environment,then the expression is acceptable, 
but if it denotes the "non-volitional, non-purposive, and 
non-ethical, the expression becomes a synonym for ‘imperson- 
al,' and must be rejected." God, as an hypothesis adequate 
to explain the data, cannot be a name for a “universal 


reason, ineffable being, or even for absolute morality or 


a tendency that makes for righteousness, but rather ... a 


determinate spirit who is an artist and a lover as well as 


a geometriser..."- 


5. The Omniscience of God 
Tennant once more begins empirically and asks what 


aspects of knowledge in human experience are “characteristics 


fa). eee Us 
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as are known to be humanly conditioned."! Though knowledge 
involves didn oti for us, they are not similarly posited for 
@ personal Creator, and sense-knowledge conditioned by the 
pody cannot be attributed to fa Furthermore, though we 
are limited to the phenomenal, there is no reason to 
suppose that God does not know the ontal ‘face to face' (and 
this is certainly true in a personalistic metaphysics where 
the ontal world is God's energizing, his body, as it were). 
Again, God as Creator, "uniquely related to every part of 
the world and to the world as a whole, must be... omni- 
present; and, in virtue of an unrestricted range of 
attention, He must be said to be omniscient as to all that 
is and has been, and also as to all that will be, in so far 


as it is the outcome of uniform causation [underlining 


mine ] e ud 


The limitation here suggested is that the exact 
future, as contrasted to the general tendency of those 
creatures which are also creators (and for Tennant as well 
as Ward this means the inorganic world, while for us only 
the organic and human in various degrees, according to the 
amount of freedom possessed). God can neither foresee, nor 


experience, as erleben,the states and feelings of these 


2) Cf. ibid., 174, 175. 


$2) Ibid., 173. 
3) Ibid., 175. 
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individuals, and knowledge of spontaneities is possible only 
once they are in the process of being enacted. In creating 
free creatures God limited his knowledge by the number of 
alternatives they might take. 

Sorley, however, argues: that (a) since God's knowledge 
of man's mind is not external but internal and even better 
than man's knowledge of himself, (b) since "God's knowledge 
is not limited to a finite span of the time process," (c) 
therefore "the whole course of the world's history will be 
seen by him in a single or immediate ie al and God 
will know past and future as well as the present in the 
same way as we know past, present, and future as one in the 
specious present. But Tennant cannot be gainsaid when he 
fairly retorts to such a suggestion that since the difference 
between the past and future still holds for our experience 
and we are notes in the symphony (contemplated by Sorley, 
Pringle-Pattison, and Taylor) which has not yet been played 
entirely, God can only know the symphony as the designing 
Composer rather than as a listener who hearing it for a 
second or third time can know it as a whole. Exact 
knowledge of the whole is impossible unless there is "one 
sole composer, not many," but then “prescience becomes 
predetermination, and the foreseen is intended, down to 
the veriest detail." | 


63% Sorley, MVIG, 465. 
2 PEs ai, 7/7. 
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6. Divine Immanence 
Obviously one's views of divine immanence will be 
influenced by his metaphysical construction, but Tennant's 
general position, metaphysics aside, is that the creation of 
primary collocations is not in itself enough to account for 
the present world, as a deist might contend. The groundwork 

of Tennant's metaphysical thinking is, as already noted, a 

relative (created) dualism of God and the ontal world which 

we conceptualize as Physical. Cartesian continuous 
recreation is superfluous unless we suppose, without empiri- 
cal justification, that “the beings which God creates or 
plants out, with existence-for-self" are fleeting and need 
continual support. God's immanence is needed, however, to 
account for the consistence of perduring elements whose 

"delegated spontaneity and independence, or "erratic 

tendencies," "might well have developed into a "purpose- 

foiling etckezesaad’ 

But if all, or even any, of the world-constituents 
have this relative independence as substance-causes, 
their conspiration to produce our cosmos, with its 
particular trend and purpose, can be better accounted 
for if we suppose their possible waywardness to be 
compensated by a continual directive or creative 
activity of God, for Whom the world, with all its 
differentiated detail and its ever new emergent products, 
is always one whole. 

Thus God's activity is not confined simply to the creation 

of primary collocations, and the interrelation of things, 


(1) PWidsy 212 
2) Ieids, 212, 13. 
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‘dominant monad with lower monads. 


which was the basis of belief in God, would have been 
impossible without providential control. For Tennant, who 
rejects “wholesale occasionalism" in order to allow for the 
"free play" of ontal beings which become proximate causes in 
the evolution of the world, immanence is consequently 
conceived as divine action on the substance-causes, either 

“an unceasing providential guidance or in sporadic creative 
activity which miracle involves when it is conceived as the 
production of effects such as could not emerge out of 
unassisted potencies of the $eFteletenéutes" God is 
transcendent as Creator but immanent in the activity on 
spontaneous individuals, so that the laws of their 
interaction express their own created natures and God's 
providential control, for the laws of nature are not a self- 
subsistent prius to God or to then. There is every reason 
to suppose that the cosmic Ground may have more immediate 
contact with monads than souls have with each other or the 
2 

Our objections to pan=-psychism, which if anything are 

all the more applicable to this view of substance-causes 
(provided the spiritual monad is not meant), need not be 
repeated. Tennant, however, would have difficulty in 
justifying his accusation that the "thoroughgoing doctrine 


(33 Ibid., 215. 
2 Cf. ibid., 219. 
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of divine immanence in the physical world" would conflict 
with the "fundamental assumptions on which all scientific 
induction has been found to be et for scientific 
induction rests not on the existence of a "planted out" 
world, but on the order of phenomena which on a personalist-— 
ic metaphysics would have as its ontal ground the divine 
energizing. If it is true that on this system "all 
possibility of coping with the problem of evil"= is removed, 
an empirical theism must take the consequences, and, as we 
shall try to indicate, traditional theism will have to be 
modified. 

The fact that the purpose of the world is ethical 
imposes limitations on the scope of God's immanent action 
or influence on persons. The human mind is not "the passive 
mouthpiece of God," and God's immanence is, therefore, 
neither to be conceived as operating in human reason as the 
activity of the Logos or in conscience as the voice of God. 
"Indeed so long as God's immanence is identified with grace, 
and grace in turn is conceived as quasi-physical, non-moral, 
or impersonal force, an occult and coercive influence upon 
the soul ... ethical theism can be but hostile to the 


nd 


doctrine, for it means overriding human personality. 


Furthermore, if such grace could be given without violating 


2 Ibid., 214. 


8 Ibid., 215. 
3 Ibid., 222. 
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human personality "it would be inexcusable for not removing 
en bloc the moral infirmities of nen. ©) Thus, though 
Tennant reminds us that there may be intimate contacts 
between God and man, since (a) there cannot be less and 
there may well be more in the unfathomed life of man than 
psychology has adecovered “rand (b) operations not open to 
introspection and not over-riding moral dignity may be 
possible, yet known fact does force Tennant to deny the 
impartation of knowledge and moral strength over and above 
that made possible by the creation or transcendent rather 


than immanent activity of God. 


de Conclusion and Theses 


We now have outlined an empirical theology which at 
most points avoids the errors of the other empirical 
arguments for God. Not only does Tennant stay closer to 
experience and use a method which prevents him from being 
easily led astray, but his analysis and conclusions are 
on the whole more adequate. Philosophical Theology and 
Moral Values and the Idea of God tower above the other 
‘works we have studied as well as practically all the 
literature on our subject in Great Britain, and these two 


works part company mainly on the status of values, or the 


(1) Loe.cit. (2) Lee.¢it. 
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last and very important step in the wider teleological 


argument. Tennant's account we take to be more empirical 


and 


more adequate. Our criticisms of his work have been at 


points where the empirical wedge was not driven deeply 


enough, where the demands of the rigorous empirical method 


were not quite adequately met. As we study the problem of 


evil we shall find that Tennant (as well as the others) 


falters even more in the application of this method. 


The following theses give too briefly the main points 


of this chapter: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


The most empirical method is that which investigates 
the order of knowing by criticism of the presumptive 
knowledge with the aid of genetic-analytic psychology. 

The core of objective reality is sense-impression, 
from which ideas are derived by way of the imaginal, but 
for which alone they are valid; yet the mind selects and 
interprets its data according to its interests, and 
derives the basic categories of cause and substance 
from the experience of the self and body. 

The pure ego is an inferred Reality, and its noumenal 
unity, presupposed by the awareness of consciousness, 
makes experience possible (but we have argued that the 
self can have acquaintance-knowledge of itself even 
though there are no impression-like qualia, and that the 
noumenal self is an empty abstraction from the 


experienced self). 
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4. Knowledge, the result of interaction between the 
interested subject and the objective continuum, always 
involves alogical elements, is neither completely 
empirical nor a priori, and ultimately is faith in the 
most reasonable hypothesis. 

5. Knowledge is of the phenomenal world whose relations 
express those of the causal noumenal world which for 
Tennant is relatively independent and may be non- 
spiritual (but since activity which is not will is 
meaningless we follow Berkeley and Lotze, Bowne and 
Brightman, in holding that the noumenal inorganic world 
is God's will). 

6. In ethical knowledge there is no unique value-object, 
put value is partly constituted by feeling and conation, 
and partly by the capacity of things or of tke noumenal 
to affect us or to cause feeling and consequently evoke 
valuation, while ethical principles are generalizations 
from experiences of value and have Objective validity 
for personal life in concrete situations (but moral 
Obligation to will the best is sui generis, though it 
has no cognitive function). 

7- Religious experience is not an independent source of 
knowledge about God, for it is constituted ‘religious’ 
and sui generis by being interpreted in terms of the 
idea of God or of superhuman being, which idea is 
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derived, by idealisation, from ordinary knowledge of the 
world and mans 

8. Tennant's wider teleological argument is a chain whose 
links are the regularity of nature, knowledge, and value, 
which are inexplicable apart from a good God who created 
and directed the ultimate collocations of reality so 
that a universe in which moral values could be realized 
would be possible. 

9. For Tennant God, not non=-temporal but supra-temporal, 
has a functional relation to Time and time (but a 
function related to time yet not temporal is an 
impossible abstraction like extension without color, 
for activity without change and time is meaningless, 
though God's temporal experience probably has a 
different time-span and tempo than our own). 

10. God is a Person who (a) knows the past and present 
completely but cannot know exactly the future of free, 
created beings, (b) asserts a providential control over 
his non-personal creation,and (c) respects the moral 


dignity of persons. 
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Tennant on Time 


Dr Tennant wrote the following addition to proposition 
9. This statement is not inconsistent with what has been 
said and criticized, but it does bring out the temporalism 
in his thinking which is modified by what we have tried to 
show is an untenable distinction between the noumenal and 
the phenomenal, especially as regards time. 

"God is supra-temporal not in the sense of absolute 
timelessness, such as is predicable only of truths or ideas, 
but in the sense of noumenal. Conceptual Time can only 
safely be applied to that from which it has been abstracted, 
iee., the phenomenal, or to the effects of the efficiency 
of noumenal beings whose acts make ‘filled time'; not to the 
noumenal beings, which are not effects nor phenomena. Also 
God is not supra-temporal in the sense that He has no 

functional relation to the temporal: the phenomenal is not 
the illusory, but is grounded in the noumenal. 

At the same time, though I regard the noumenal, and 
therefore God, as not ‘in' conceptual Time, as is the 
phenomenal world, I cannot conceive of the experience of a 
Spiritual Being as not involving an element of the temporal 
kind, however differently it may need to be expressed in the 
case of God from the way in which it is expressed in our 


case; so that though I maintain we have no right to regard 
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as supra-temporal; but whether this means more than 





‘functionally related to Time’, our knowledge as to the 


/ noumenal is too limited to permit of dogmatic assertion.” 
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CHAPTER VII 


An Empirical View of the Goodness of God 


ee ee ee ee ee eee 


A. Review 


Our investigation so far has revealed a halting use of 
empirical method in late British thought. In the work of 
Tennant we have found the most faithful adherence to this 
procedure and the soundest use of the data available, though 
we have argued that his views of the noumenal ego, the nature 
of moral obligation, the eternity of God, non-temporal 
creation, and metaphysics are insufficiently empirical and 
inadequate interpretations of the data. The dominant 
thought of this study has been that the known facts of man's 
experience in this physical universe must be explained, our 
premise being that the task of philosophy in any age is to 


give the most coherent account of the available data 
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supplied by the whole of man's observation. Any idea of God, 
the mystic's, the scientist's, the moralist's, or the idea 
that there is no God, has been treated simply as an hypothesis 
with no more prima facie preference for one than another, 
though as the facts were organized we or our subjects tried 
to fit each key to the lock of coherence. 

A large part of our investigation was concerned with the 
evaluation of moral arguments for God. We found that with 
the exception of Tennant, our philosophers made a peculiar 
disjunction between the human and sub-human world. Man was 
not to be considered as nurtured solely by Mother Nature but 
by a@ non-natural realm whence his true values had their 
source so that though his physical sustenance came from his 
natural and human environment, his moral life would have been 
impossible had he not been provided with a metaphysical 
moral environment whence he could read off moral valuations 
as he did physical relations in his objective continua. That 
is, rightly insisting against Hume that an empirical 
philosophy must consider the moral as well as the physical 
realm, they turned with Kant away from the natural world, 
including the natural man, which at most gave them - so they 
thought - an indifferent Intelligence, and posited a moral 
world as in some sense responsible for moral valuations (as 
the ontal world was responsible for their phenomenal world). 


They did not stop to ask whether the phenomenal moral world, 
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with which they perforce had to start, could be explained by 
analysis of man's own developing nature in relation to 
Nature, whether the effects (moral valuation) might not be 
explained by reference to the conative and affective life 
(especially) of man as stimulated by the environment, these 
valuations, like natural judgments, being joint-products of 
man and the world. Hence, though they were not oblivious to 
the existence of the physical world and man's conative 
nature, in actual argument for God they turned to man's 
non-conative cognition of a non-natural realm which was to 
supply the knowledge and inspiration needed for the 
transformation, as far as possible, of the natural world and 
the conative nature of man, which was meanly conceived as 
desire simply for selfish ends and pleasure. 

Thus, the moral and the natural realm (including man as 
conative) were really dichotomized, and the former was the 
super-induced supplement of, rather than growth from, the 
natural, the premise being that unless there were such a 
moral realm of valid ideals progress was inexplicable and 
insuperable difficulties confronted attempts to establish 
the existenee of a good God. On the views considered, 
however, though ideals were not sufficiently realized in man, 
the unrealized but known moral realm was still to be 
explained and a good God was therefore postulated. Thus, 


the existence of such a God was based, not on the fact that 
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this was a world in which the realization of values was 
possible, and certain values had been enjoyed, but really 

on the necessity for a source of the metaphysically 

objective values which were supposedly the conditio 

sine gua non of whatever values had been realized. Conse- 
quently the argument for God's goodness rested ultimately not 
on fait accompli, not on the progress of the universe to this 
point in history, but on what might be. The argument stood, 
and faltered, at its most critical point on a moral 
epistemology which, we have tried to show, was faulty. 

And the main ground for this error was the failure to 
take the conative life of man seriously enough. Indeed, 
Ward, Pringle-Pattison, Sorley (and Taylor) would find 
conation a very important factor in the selection of parts 
of the natural objective continuum, but, strange to say, 
they make it a mere spectator in the achievement of moral 
knowledge, and in some respects, matter for the moral form, 
as it were, to inform. It was Tennant only who awoke from 
the rationalistic slumber which not only led Kant to over- 
look the significance of the conative life but, through hin, 
also affected the moral epistemology of our writers. Tennant 
profited from the mistakes of the others and, analysing 
experience more correctly, found that conation was the raw 
material constituting value-clain. 


Proceeding from this point in the company of Tennant we 
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argued that our value-claims were the result of our 
determinate natures in a given environment. Instead of 
explaining progress in (true) valuation by increasing vision 
of a dimly conceived realm, knowledge of which in any case 
had to be translated into terms applicable for this human- 
natural realm, we found rather that man's created nature, 
its capacities never clearly gauged, was the ground for his 
ever-recurring moral unrest and strife, and that his ideals 
at any point were the results of his rational criticism of 
his value-claims. And, now proceeding alone, we also 
discovered that the conscience or moral intuition, which was 
the subject of much controversy, was neither a cognitive 
faculty with a peculiar moral object, nor something 
reducible to feeling, thought, or will. On the other hand, 
conscience denoted the unique experience of obligation to do 
what was considered good, but it had no cognitive function. 
Thus, any value-claim may have been morally imperative; yet 
the good was not one or a set of moral intuitions but the 
result of criticism of value-claims. In this way, the 
absoluteness felt in moral experience was taken account of, 
without muddling the epistemological issue. 

Therefore, not a realm of metaphysically objective 
objects, personalized or not, saythe main source of belief 
in God, but a personal God is necessary to account for the 


natural and moral developments of the known and experienced 
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universe, as Tennant's teleological argument shows. In other 
words, Tennant's reasoning starts and stops with man's grasp, 
with the realized values in finite personality. And we have 
insisted (a) that man's discovery of the laws of spiritual 
well-being, the higher life and the wider life, laws 
applicable to man in his relation to himself, his fellowmen, 
and his environment, are not simply fancies created entirely 
by men, but laws expressing his created nature and its 
experienced values in his created environment; (b) that 
consequently they may be used to indicate the nature and 
purpose of the source of both. Our other philosophers, 
however, felt constrained to base God's goodness not on the 
achieved but on the achievable, and, indeed, the empirical 
facta were supplemented by cognite in order to find more 
adequate ground for the goodness of God. As we have noted, 
each of them felt that the former were inadequate to 
establish God's goodness, and Tennant's position would be 
criticized for resting on evidence which could indicate no 
more than a powerful Intelligence. What is very important, 
therefore, is to consider Tennant'’s arguments for God's 
goodness in the light of the facts of evil. The problem of 
evil, of course, is a problem for the others also, but we 
turn to a consideration of Tennant's treatment because it 
reflects the excellent work of Martineau who affected him 


through Ward. The main arguments of Pringle-Pattison and 
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1 are not essentially different from Tennant's, so, 


Sorley 
though important differences will be pointed out, Tennant's 


argument may be considered as representative. 


B. The Problem of Evil 


1. Moral Evil 

a. Tennant makes short work of theories which would 
pronounce evil illusory, "for, if evil is illusion, the 
illusion is an evil...¢ Tennant's thesis, on the other 
hand, is that this is the best possible world for the 
creation of ethical beings who are the products of God's 
love. This does not mean that God was confronted with 
certain possibilities from which he had to choose prior 
his actual creation, for the very determinateness of God's 
being foreclosed possibilities, and possibility, as Lotze 
correctly held, has meaning only in relation to actuality. 
In any case, for Tennant, as for the others, "God without 
a world is a superfluous abstraction..."- ‘The main point is 
that truth and goodness, for example, or any other “eternal 
laws," are not to be conceived as a prius which God had to 
8 Cf. Chapter V, Section I. 


PT, a 181. 
3) Tead., 1635. 
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realize, but that the constitution of this world and man 
reflect God's determinate nature. The creation was the 
result of Love whose very nature it is to impart of itself. 
The world is an evolutionary one because moral goodness 
cannot be created as such or implanted by God in his 
creatures. What the theist must show is that "in and 
behind... evil there is a soul of good," that the evils are 
not superfluous. ' 

i. At this point, as we stop to get our bearings, we 
may merely mention a minor objection. Has Tennant any right 
to hold that God's creation of other beings was due to love, 
before he has successfully solved the problem of evil ? 
This, however, is largely a matter of procedure in argument, 
and we pass to a larger issue. 

ii. How frequently it occurs that theists who reject the 

view that the character of the finite self determines 

action hold a similar doctrine about God's action! Do the 
facts of experience, however, allow us to say: God being 
what he was, this evolutionary world was aimed at a moral 
end, not because God could have done otherwise, but because 
he could not violate his own nature, from which this world 
alone could follow? Can we say more than that God is 


responsible for this evolutionary world, whether there was an 


(4), Tead., 185. 
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alternative or not? It is only when God's nature is 
regarded as inflexibly good, working goodness mechanically or 
automatically, that the view cited is possible. It is 
difficult in dealing with the attributes of God to keep on 
the empirical trail and not reason in the manner of the 
ontological argument, but when empirical theology abides by 
its method it can say only that this world is the one 
actually created (chosen or not), and concede that perfect 
goodness may not be a structural property of God, for 
conceivably it may have been subject to development; we 
cannot tell. All we can ask is: Is the God who made 
possible the history of the world we know, whether he was 
good before that or will be good a million years hence, good, 
and how good ? A related point must be added. 

iii. We have found every reason to suppose that the 
creation of man at least was an act in time for God's 
experience and in Time for our experience. The doctrine of 
the eternity (as meaning other than everlasting duration) 
of God solved no problems and created the problem of 
relating God to time and our Temporal measurements. Instead 
of giving God power to overcome change, God has been lifted 
above change (not so much for Tennant) to protect certain 
human aspirations against the anthropomorphic conception of 
time as a disintegrating factor. On the other hand cosmic 


and organic evolution indicate that God “worketh" and is not 
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overcome with labor. It is no mere first glance which 
results in the view that God has not finished his creation, 
or, if the inorganic world is identified with God, his 
development. The important point, however, is that a 
changing God may well be consistent with the facts of 
experience, and indeed is it not difficult to think of an 
immanent God who worketh not ? The problem is: What is the 
relation of that change to us and how is it to be conceived ? 
Is it a growth in power, wisdom, or goodness, or in all 
together, or in any two of these ? We may now continue with 
Tennant's argument. 

b. God's goodness can only be judged in terms of our 
categories of worth. Consequently it is important to say 
what kind of world would be best for moral man. “The ‘best 
possible’ world, then, or the world that is worthiest of God 


at A 


and man, must be ... a theatre of moral life and love. 
world catering to man's pleasure, in which neither want nor 
effort were necessary, would not be conducive to moral 
character and moral progress, which are our highest goods. 
The idea of the best possible forces Tennant to consider 
the meaning of omnipotence as applied to God. In the first 
place, ultimate possibilities once being limited by the 


determinate actualities of God's nature, it is absurd to say 


(1) TIbid., 186. 
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that he can do both the possible and the impossible when 
these are correlatively defined. On the other hand, to hold 
that the laws of thought are valid independently of God and 
of the world and impose themselves upon God as upon us with 
necessity, is once more to hold to a validity which is not 
valid for something, and therefore “a mental figment. "1 
For Tennant "the sum of eternal truths become modes of God's 
being and activity, and is neither their prius nor their 
product."2 God is not to be considered as a non-logical 
being becoming logical, an indeterminate Being becoming 
determinate by the realization of possibilities. It is the 
self-consistency of God's activity that is the basis of 
logical eternal truths and his goodness is his activity of 
love - if it can be maintained. God, therefore, can do all 
that is in his nature, his moral purpose being the product 
of his nature. The only modification we should make is that 
there is no ground for supposing (unless we use the 
ontological argument) that God could not be inconsistent or 
evil, though his choice to be self-consistent and good 
expressed his nature which was also capable of doing 
otherwise. 

c. If moral character is the end to be achieved by man, 
freedom is necessary, and God could not therefore will a 


+33 Ibid., 187. 
2) Ibid., 188. 
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best possible world in which freedom and the possibility of 
evil were excluded. Hence, God foreknew and was responsible 
for the possibility of evil but not for its actualization: 
"He permits ,.. the evil in order that there may be the 
ait We cannot have our cake and eat it too; if we 
desire moral character and its basis in self-determination, 
we cannot fairly object to a world in which the possibility 
of failure is open. There may be evil incidental to the 
world but if the ideal of moral character and its essence, 


love, are the highest values “the process by which it is 


attainable is also good, despite the evil incidental to it."2 


Thus, theism has an explanation for moral evil in the 
discipline requisite to the achievement of moral character. 
"We deem the prize worth the cost, and life without moral 


wd The values 


strife and attainment to be not worth while. 
we have achieved and may call our own have been worth the 
sweat and toil, and we approve of a universe in which we can 
learn to love even though the consequence is suffering and 
evil. 

dad. One of course might argue that the delegation of 
freedom to man might mean that evil will one day overcome 
2) Ibid., 189. 


34 Ibid., 191. 
3 Ibid., 192. 
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goodness, but Tennant once more forces us to face actualities 
and judge possibilities by them. First, it cannot be denied 
that there has been moral advance in man's history though 

the line on the cosmic graph zigzags. We cannot regard man's 
development as a sheer accident likely to be permanently 
reversed, though we cannot argue that evil will ever be 
completely overcome. When we were considering the empirical 
conservation of value we found that our universe was one in 
which despite the fact that many values had been lost, others 


were aufgehoben in a universe which still made the creation 


of new values possible. On March 27, 1935 we find the nations 


more capable than ever before of destroying their respective 
civilizations and values, while internally suffering, 
uncertainty, and fear dominate life, but in the presence of 
despair hope is still possible because Nature's breast is 
full, agencies for the reorganization and development of the 
wider life are still at work. Knowledge awaits courage. We 
are living on the edge of volcanoes of our own making, but we 
are also faced with ideas of a new order we can venturously 
create. If we allow another cataclysm to overtake us, it 
will remain for those who are left to philosophize about 
progress. The hope and despair which fill our hearts and 
minds constitute the concrete meaning of moral freedom, not 
only in our national and international life, but in our 


personal moral struggles. 
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What has been said is not contrary to Tennant's next 
contention that "there is something in goodness which promotes 
its own conservation, and something in evil that promises 
disruption - if not self-extinction, at least impotence to 
become supreme. And this is so, contingency and free will 


wi As he continues: “Evil desires and evil 


notwithstanding. 
purposes conflict with one another, so that evil as well as 
goodness resists and thwarts conspiration. "© And as already 
mentioned, in addition to Ward's similar argument, the very 
fact that evil itself cannot be successful without a modicum 
of good, that the strength of nations engaged in war depends 
to a good extent on the courage of their people and the 
loyalty of their allies, indicates that evil is not a 
structural element of the universe which brought us into 
being. 

It would seem to us, therefore, that considerations 
such as these adduced cannot be explained without postulating 
a designing Friend as the ground of the universe. The 
values actually achieved - and achievable had man controlled 
himself to the extent of his powers - in a world which made 
and them possible cannot be explained apart from the 


hypothesis of a God good enough and interested enough to 


rf ) Feed. , 19%. 
2) Loc. cit. 
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provide them. So much forces us, if we are to explain our 
sales universe and its achievements, to postulate a Spirit 
in the universe who conducts his own life in such a way as to 
make possible humanity's achieved values. Even if God were 
interested mainly in a universe and other creatures unknown 
to us, so that the whole history of man would be a by-product 
of the cosmic process, we could say that the process has on 
the whole been good to that by-product (but there is no reason 
for this premise if we argue only from what we know). Our 
argument would derive its worth not from moral imperatives, 
not from the existence of a cognitively experienced realm of 
‘en-souled' values, not on the supposition that "even if" a 
perfect deed had never occurred God would be a reasonable 
postulate, but on man's actual grasped and experienced values. 
We find no adequate grounds for Hume's statement: "The whole 
presents nothing but the idea of a blind Nature, impregnated 
by a great vivifying principle, and putting forth from her 
lap, without discernment or parental care, her maimed and 
abortive children!"' There is no sufficient reason for 
holding that the goodness of God cannot be inferred from the 
phenomena of the world "while there are so many ills in the 
universe, and while these ills might so easily have been 
remedied as far as human understanding can be allowed to 


judge on such a subject,” - at least so far as moral good and 


(1) Quoted by Sorley, MVIG, 331, from Hume's Dialogues 
concerning Natural Religion. 
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evil is considered.’ If we are going to evaluate what we know 
and not be led off by possibilities, we may rest reasonably 
confident that we have a Friend in the universe.“ This is 
fundamental to our whole discussion, and is presupposed by 


any attempt to account for natural evil. 


2. Natural Evil 

So far the argument has been grounded on the actual 
realization and the possibility of the achievement of values 
allowed by a universe which brought us forth, the thesis 
being that the achievement of the highest value, moral 
character, depended on moral freedom in a relatively stable 
world. We have acknowledged and insisted upon the necessity 
of the possibility of evil for moral discipline and have held 
that man's progress has not been held back by the Master but 
by his own dullness as a pupil. The evils which befall man, 
however, are not always of his own brewing; as Spinoza put 
it, man is also in bondage to nature, and he who would hold 
to the complete goodness of God must explain natural events 
which oppose and destroy man as well as many of his values, 
and are therefore evil. 


But it is well, before proceeding further, to understand 





a Loe. cit. 
a) Cf. Chapter V, 242, 267. 
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what we mean by God's moral perfection. We have already 
contended that there is little reason for holding that any of 
God's attributes are what they are simply because they were 
the only ones possible, given his nature. Consequently, 
whatever goodness means, it does not follow from God's nature 
as the properties of a triangle follow from its nature. But 
goodness may mean either the consistent willing of a good 
purpose (formal goodness), or the realization of a good 
purpose (material goodness), or both. When the theist, 
including our writers, speaks of God's goodness he usually 
means the tast, the fulfilling of a consistently willed good 
purpose. What this involves is that God, having set as his 
goal the creation of individuals who would autonomously 
realize themselves in accordance with the principle of love, 
used his otherwise unlimited power to make a world in which 
moral development would not be thwarted by anything external 
to man. A perfectly good God in this sense created a 
sub-human universe in which man, by the use of his delegated 
powers could achieve reasonable ends. 

Now, our argument thus far has established the fact 
that the Cosmic Mind is well-disposed toward us and has made 
possible a balance of good over evil. The problem now is; 


Is the non-human environment such that (though it is not a 


(1) This is the meaning we shall discuss. 
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victorious enemy, but the ground of many of our values) it is 


the best possible for our moral development. 

We may now consider the essence of Tennant's arguments 
for the affirmative. 

We can do no better than to quote the main problem and 
the proposed solution as Tennant states it. 


Much of human suffering, and many of the outrages of 
this present life upon our rational prudences and our 
most sacred affections ... seem to be good for nothing, 
or to be non-essential for the realisation of goodness. 
If a men already has it in him to meet pain with 
fortitude and patience, he is not necessarily one whit 
the better man after actually enduring excruciating 
tortures; and if an all-powerful being ‘appointed’ 

him such tortues, merely in order that his fortitude 
might pass from potentiality to actuality, such a being 
would be but a super-brute. However, it can be argued 
that the forthcomingness of our suffering is inevitably 
incidental to a moral order in a developing world. It 
eee is a necessary outcome of a determinate cosmos of 
the ihe kind that can sustain rational and moral 
life. 


The arguments developing and supporting this thesis are: 

1. Whatever the metaphysical structure of reality may 
be, it is essential for the achievement of moral ends that 
the physical order be regular. “Without such regularity in 
physical phenomena there could be no probability to guide 
us: no prediction, no prudence, no accumulation of ordered 
experience, no pursuit of premeditated ends, no formation 


ne 


of habits, no possibility of character or of culture. No 


pts PT, II, 199. 
2) Toad. » 199, 200. 
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complex world “physical ills follow with the same necessity 


of physical goods from the determinate ‘world-plan' which 


- secures that the world be a suitable stage for intelligent 


and ethical life"! And the important conclusion is that 
because natural evils are a necessary part of a whole order 
which makes the ethical order possible, they are neither 
superfluous nor absolute, unmitigated evils. Since Nature 
as a whole is good, there is no reason for supposing that 
God is limited either in power to accomplish the good he 
intended or in goodness. But wait, there is an important 
modification. 

As Tennant says, “the goodness of God is vindicated if 
there be no reason to believe that the world-process involves 
more misery than Nature's uniformity entails. ""@ But as 
he himself has already indicated, it does’ Patience and 
fortitude would be possible without the excruciating pains 
man often has to bear, and the presence of imbeciles and 
other abortions of humanity cannot be explained by reference 
to their disciplinary, educative, or spiritual values. and 
"the hardest fact of all for human equanimity" is the 
chaotic distribution of suffering and the lack of adjustment 
of anguish to particular needs, circumstances, and ability to 

¥) Feads, 20%: 


9) bias, 202. 
3) YIbid., 203. 
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suffer and overcome. "But the wind is not tempered to the 
shorn lamb; the fiercest trials often overtake those who 
least need torments to inspire fear, to evoke repentance, or 
to perfect patience..." In other words, if evil is for 
disciplinary value, God is not so efficient as the good 
teacher who gives the pupil only the problems for which his 
faculties are ripe. 


These facts, Tennant holds, are not disastrous, however, 


.for a theism such as his own which grants a limited autonomy 


to the created world not only of human beings but of sub- 
human spiritual monads. For a theism (like personalism) 
which identifies the ontal world and God, however, there is 
no retreat, since all physical happenings are then directly 
willed by God and reveal his nature. © This, however, 
overlooks the fact that, on the personalistic view physical 
evil is explicable as the necessary result of a universal 
regularity required for the production of a moral order. The 
same explanation is forthcoming, though now the laws and 
regularity of nature express the activity of God. Lf, 
stability is the condition of the moral order, God, in order 
to fulfil his purpose, on this view, limits his activities 
to ways which scientific laws describe. Consequently, so 

1) ocPERss., 20de 


2) Cf. ibid., 244, 245. 
3) Gf. ibid., 243, 244. 
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long as God's activities are motivated by the same ends, the 
explanation of physical evil is not different simply because 
the laws are of God's activities rather than those of 
substance-causes, spiritualistic or otherwise. On either 
hypothesis, however, since God is responsible for the 
structure of the physical universe the question remains: 
Would (or could) a good God with none but self-imposed 


limitations create a determinate universe in which certain 


‘evils had to be ? 


Tennant's case rests on the delegated autonomy and 
proximate causation of a "planted out" otra, | inert or not. 
As already stated, he prefers the pan-psychist view, so we 
turn to a criticism of the latter, since the main contentions 
against it apply to an inert world or any relative dualisn. 
Tennant adopts enough of “deistic tendency" to allow "relative 
independence or free play to the ontal beings of which 
physical Nature is a phenomenal revelation..,"* and 
consequently his substance-causes, though not necessarily 
spiritual, serve the same purpose in relation to the problem 


eS) 


of evil as do Ward's monads. 


7) Ge. abdd., 203,20). 212-14. 
5 3 BOTa. 5° 245. 

5 We shall use the word monad alone to avoid repetition 
of ‘monads and substance-causes,' though it must not be 
forgotten that on Tennant's view the substance-cause 


need not be spiritual. 
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There is a seeming advantage in a pan-psychistic view of 
the natural world. We say seeming because we have tried 
to show that as a metaphysical view, apart from its relation 
to the problem of evil, it has incurable defects. But now we 
must consider the apparent advantage it derives by holding 
that natural evils and, presumably, the superabundance of 
evil as a disciplinary factor, are due to the errancy of 
impulsive monads. We must remember that (on Tennant's as) 
-on Ward's view, whatever order the natural world possesses is 
the joint-product of the creative and directive activity of 
God and the monads to which he has delegated sufficient 
spontaneity and autonomy to place contingency at the heart 
of nature. God's relation to these monads is transcendent in 
creation and immanent in the providential control which, 
through direct action, guarantees the order of the universe. 
God will not allow the freedom of the monad to undermine the 
order necessary for the ethical life of man; nor can his 
supervisory and compensatory immanence "be taken to include 
suppression of ‘inerrancies' which constitute physical evils," 
for "divine correction of all the latter inerrancies would 
involve sacrifice of the uniformity which renders the cosmos 
a theatre of moral life."! ‘Thus Tennant must hold that, 


though God will insist willy-nilly on a certain modicum of 


(4) Tein... 243, footnote. 
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order, (a) the maintenance of that determinate order 
necessitates certain phenomena which are evil for human 
beings, and (b) the otherwise respected spontaneity of the 
monads issues in physical catastrophes which cannot be blamed 


on God but on their ‘wilful' errancy. Let us evaluate each 


-contention. The first is the more important one for Tennant 


and for the other writers, but the second is the 
supplementation of the first by Ward and Tennant. 

The most embarrassing question Tennant may be asked is 
well put by Broad. "Must every possible system of things 
with fixed properties and subject to general laws involve so 
widespread, so intense, so unjustly distributed, so useless, 
and so morally detrimental suffering as there seems to be in 
the actual world?" | Broad admits, as we should insist, that 
the general validity of Tennant's and the traditional 
theist's defence must be granted, but the point is: Must 
there be the creation of those things whose properties, 
ordinarily the source of value, produce pain and useless 
suffering upon entering into certain collocations with each 
other? The earthquake and the flood, the tornado and the 
lightiing, bodies victimized by cancer and other scourges 
which even paralyze the mind - must these, parts of a 
necessary, determinate system, be necessary parts of any 


system? 


(4) Mind, 39(1930), 483. 
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Tennant replies by shifting the burden of proof "that 


there could be a determinate evolutionary world of unalloyed 


comfort, yet adapted by its law-abidingness to the development 


of rationality and morality" to the opponent of theism, and 
adding that “in so far as experience in this world enables us 
to judge, such proof seems impossible."' In other words, we 
are told that since we cannot specify alternatives we must 


accept the present order as necessarily the most conducive on 





-the whole to morality. Our protest is supported by several 


reasons. 

First, it is hardly fair for the empirical theist to 
expect his finite opponent to provide specific details when 
all his knowledge is that of a created person in a world with 
whose ultimate collocations he cannot experiment. In any 
case, the theist is no better off, for he cannot prove any 
more than the general outline of his defence, which is 
admitted. His opponent cannot show what changes can be made 
without losing other goods, and the theist cannot reason from 
the is to the must be. 

But, second, it seems quite improbable that a God with 
none but self-limitations, who could produce the order we 
do find, could not have eliminated from this or any other 
determinate order those concomitant aspects which result in 


major and humanly uncontrollable catastrophes that have no 
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disciplinary value. If we look at the facts without a 
preconceived theory of God in mind, we can hardly escape the 
suggestion that the unsurpassed Philosopher-King did not 
quite succeed in persuading all the constituents in the 
cosmic (natural and human) state to do their own work. and 
it surprises us to note this fact, simply because order and 
justice are so predominant. 

Third, the theist does court difficulty when he asserts 
‘that God's will is limited by nothing other than his moral 
purpose, that God is in this sense omnipotent, since all 
limitations are self-limitations. The empirical theist has 
no right to assume God's omnipotence (allowing the idea of 
God as such to influence him), and then argue against other 
views as if he had empirically established God's pews to do 
all he morally purposed. Having shown that God has limited 
himself to a moral purpose, it does not follow that there are 
none but self-imposed limits to the fulfilment of that 
pabpous:* In any case, he may not assert this particular 
quality of omnipotence before showing that the empirical 
(1) As a matter of fact, to say that God limits himself, as 

theist after theist sometimes too glibly asserts, is to 
presuppose what is not hitherto proved, that God limits 
himself simply because he wants to do so, or omnipotence. 
The only premise for such a conclusion is, we suggest, 
that there is no empirical or reasonably speculative 


ground for asserting that God would be forced to create 
human spirits. 
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facts suggest it over and above other alternatives. It is 
at this point more than any other that the uncriticized 
"deliverances' of religious experience are accepted without 
justification. Ethical theists have accepted the notion of 
omnipotence and concerned themselves simply with moralizing 
it. 

And omnipotence is justly made subservient to goodness 


of purpose. But then we_can only judge God's power by his 


-ability to complete his purpose. This must be our starting 


point, if we would be empirical. Now, the perfect moral 
universe, though we cannot say exactly how it is to be 
realized, is one in which, as in the ideal school, moral 
discipline and creativity is made possible by stable, but not 
inflexible government or law, and by respect for the freedom 
of individuals generally.. That this is not the situation in 
our world is admitted by our ethical theists, and we must 
say, therefore, that God did not have the power to (or would 
not) provide a system which would be most adequate to his 
purposes. If this kind of determinate system had to be, we 
still must say God was not powerful enough to complete his 
purposes. As empiricists, we can only use our own standard 
of judgment here, and it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that there must be some limitation to God's complete 
(material as well as formal) goodness. The point we would 


stress is that thus far the facts of experience and our 
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own criticized standards take us. What the nature of the 
limitation is is subject to speculation, but given the 
premise that a materially as well as formally good God with 
none but self-imposed limits to his creativity would create 
a universe in which the conditions were just right for man's 
moral development, any philosopher without an axe to grind 
must, on looking around him at the actual universe, admit 


that there is a limitation. It is of no avail to comment as 


. Tennant has’ that "the self-consistency and the 


“compatibility of things" is here over-looked,”" for once 
more this assumes that the compatibility and consistency of 
any determinate system necessarily involves natural evils 
which serve no moral purpose. This no’doubt is the crux 

of the problem, but it certainly is difficult to accept the 
thesis that a God with none but self-imposed limitation and 
willing the best for man can work his will only by a system 
in which the compatibility of things defeated some of the 
ends for which it was constructed. Thus, to repeat, that 
there is some limitation which is not self-imposed in a more 
probable hypothesis than one which holds that for an 
omnipotent God (in the sense described) what is must be, 
when the is is not as good instrumentally as it might be. 


Our speculation as to the nature of the limitation, however, 


(1) In a written note on the first draft. 
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must be as coherent and empirical as possible. 

Can it be, then, that God does not consistently will 
the good, that he is not formally good, or good in the most 
significant sense ? It is impossible to see why the cosmic 
Mind, having produced so much good as there is, would 
inconsistently will the good and cause himself the moral 
dissatisfaction which we human beings inflict upon ourselves 


largely through imperfect knowledge and partly by giving in 


to ‘the imp of the perverse.' One must be pretty hard up 


for a theory to suppose that, after the consistency 
displayed by the actual production of good, God plays tricks 
on himself as well as on us. To avoid cosmic insanity we 
must look elsewhere. 

Since, the consistency of good will being granted, 
material goodness is dependent on power, the limitation must 
be not of God's love but of his power, and to this the 
empirical ethical theist must come if he would explain the 
Supe rabundance of evil. There is no escape by appealing to 
ignorance of the final outcome, for then we explain the more 


known by the not known at all. 


We may now turn to the second part of Tennant's argument 


which is aimed specifically at the excess evil in the world. 
We have pointed out the metaphysical difficulties in the 
doctrine of monads, but we have also indicated that for its 


proponents it seemed to be preferred because it promised to 
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remove the responsibility of evil from God. Speaking of 
Ward's bare monads we have already said: "Since the monad's 
natures are such that though conative they cannot learn to 
change their relation to their environments, and since they 
are not responsible for their created natures, the 
responsibility no longer falls on them for the statistical 
order or whatever physical chaos there may be, and pan- 
psychism is no better off than personalism is at this point." 
If the monads' structure is so simple and their powers so 
scanty, they can hardly be blamed for physical catastrophes, 
and, if anything, they would have a problem of evil of their 
own to be solved. 

Even apart from these objections, however, another must 
be mentioned. Remembering our ideal of a moral cosmos, it 
may now be said that the pan-psychist does not Solve the 
problem but forces it upon us in another form. For God seems 
to have more irons in the fire, according to it, than he 
should (or can take care of). His delegation of autonomy to 
the monads, and then his halting regard (due to God's 
providential immanence) for that autonomy, allow evils to 


take place which conflict with the ideal moral development 


(1) Cf. Chapter IV, 179, 
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of individuals on another plane. We can only judge God's 
material goodness in relation to the achievement of our own, 
and if God's concern for another autonomous realm either 
below or above us conflicts with his aim for us it must be 
either because he will not or because he cannot avoid it. 

The former possibility has already been rejected, and we are 
left with the latter. Thus, even if pan-psychism, or any 
relative dualism, were granted as a metaphysical hypothesis, 
it would still leave us with a God who could not for some 
reason create a universe in which the human moral struggle 
did not have to contend often with overbearing and unfair 
odds. The only empirical solution to the problem of good and 
evil seems to be in the statement that God, though consistent- 
ly willing the good of his creatures, has not been able to 
overcome refractory, uncreated obstacles. That there is a 
limit to God's power which he does not impose on himself 
seems clear, we may now say, on any philosophical view which 
grants the reality of good and evil. 

What the limitation is must be a matter of reasonable 
speculation. A view which may be commended for this very 
reason is that of E.S. Brightman, and to the evaluation of 
this we now turn. The foregoing argument has been a 
preparation for this hypothesis, but we risk repetition for 
the sake of clarity, warning the reader that for 


completeness Brightman's Problem of God and the Finding of God 
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should be studied. 

Brightman holds that the values of life, reflecting the 
supreme value of reasonable love, reveal God's everlasting 
purpose. But tnere is not only “light and sunshine and | 
reason and love" but also the "blackness" of moral and 
natural evil. Yet though much of this blackness may be 
"disguised light, as desirable discipline, or as aesthetic 
contrast to excess of sunshine,” there is far more evil than 
can be fairly explained thusy? 


There is surplus blackness. If, now, we ascribe all the 
blackness to some unknown good purposes of an omnipotent 
Creator, we are basing more on our faith in unknown 
purposes than we are on our experience of known facts. 

We know that great bodies of experience are hostile to 

all the values that we know anything about; and the faith 
in omnipotencs ignores this surplus evil in favour of an 
unknown good. 


In the physical world there is more evil than is necessary 
for disciplinary purposes. And the clash of empiricists, of 
Brightman and Tennant, in the explanation of physical evil is 
expressed in the next quotation. 


Those who say [says Brightman], as some of my critics do 
by implication, that any possible expression of divinely 
omnipotent and benevolent power in an ordered world must 
necessarily contain alcohol and syphilis, insanity and 
arterio-sclerosis, or their equivalents, know a great 
deal more about what must necessarily be than is vouch- 
safed to me. However necessary the truths of formal 
logic and mathematics may be, I know nothing about what 
must ST RS be in the concrete world... 


(1) Bre Ore Ae FG, 172. 
2) lee, cit. 
tS) ibid. 4735, 174. 
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Since the obstacles which delay the fulfilment of 
goodness and beauty, the unnecessary suffering, our own 
ignorance! (for which we are not entirely responsible) and a 
host of natural evils which have no intelligible relation to 
moral progress; are so great, Brightman, on the hypothesis 
that an omnipotent good God “could have created a race of 
free beings who would always choose righteously (as he 
himself, being also free, always chooses righteously), even 
though in theory they were free to sin (as he also is),"? 
concludes that there must be something in the nature of 
things to render such a creation impossible. 

The obstacle to God's material goodness is not anything 
God creates, for then he would be directly responsible for 
evil,and since absolute metaphysical dualism creates more 
difficulties than it solves Brightman is forced to conclude 
that in the nature of God himself there is a retarding 
factor, refractory to God's will, with which God must contend. 
This ultimate, irrational, constituent element of God's 
nature which is uncreated and as eternal as God himself, 
Brightman calls The Given. The fact that we have so orderly 
a@ world, capable of the values realized, indicates that 


The Given is controlled by God although it does delay the 


TT) Gteribi@as 155 and 155, 115, 117, 118. 
<4 Gf. - ibid. 5-169. 
3 Ibid., 1/73. 
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realization of his purpose. The Given must not be taken to 
mean that something is externally given to God, but merely 
that it is what God starts with, as it were, and Brightman 
has compared it in human experience to the impulsive and 
passional natures which must be rationally controlled by us. 
The Given is the element in the complex unity of God's 
nature which is a source of conflict; it does not indicate 
a structural bifurcation of God's being, any more than con- 
flict in our natures threatens more than our unity of moral 
purpose and personality. 

Hence, the superfluous evils (all those whieh prevent 
this world from being a moral paradise, or training ground 
where, though character must be the result of effort, moral 
endeavor does not meet insuperable difficulties not of man's 
own creation) are “mysterious by-products of God's struggle 
with The Given, a shower of terrible and blinding sparks 
from the cosmic forge." God wpelebth and travaileth even as 
man does in the moral struggle. God's achievements do not 
always follow from the mere thought or willing of then, 
without the overcoming of conflicting elements. There is a 
Cross at the heart of the universe, the struggle of an 
invincible and everlasting Love which is determined to 


transmute evil into good and improve conditions for the 





CT Tees 5° 155. 
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development of its children. The determinate system God has 
been able to achieve, but the evils resulting from the 
necessity of such a system cause anguish and distress and 
the persistent effort to overcome The Given, for these 

evils are not necessary consequences of a determinate system 
but of an incompletely controlled Given. On this view the 
slow process of evolution, | the destruction of species, the 
limitations of human body and mind exist in spite of God's 
willing the contrary, but the presence of order and the 
values achieved show that God controls the Given, though not 
yet completely. 

Before we describe The Given further, we may now suggest 
that its presence makes possible the solution of a difficulty 
which was one of the grounds for Ward's rejection of the 
Sbtion of creation as a temporal act, namely, that a good God 
would not have waited half an eternity without a good that 
ought to be. On the view here presented God waited not 
because he wanted to but because he had to, owing to the 
finally overcome obstruction of The Given. * The latter may 
now be more fully described. 

"The Given, then, is the name which describes the total 


complex of eternal factors in the divine nature which he did 


(4) Of. ibid., 128. 
2) Cf. Chapter IV, and Ward, ROE, 233. 
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not create and with which he always has to deal in the 
eternal activity of his perfectly good will.’ Both “cosmic 
necessities" and “cosmic hindrance" are grouped under the 
name. The following are important characteristics of The - 
Given. 

"Pirst, The Given is not any unconscious stuff, material 
substance, or mysterious entity of any sort; it is conscious 
experience of God."* There is no unconscious core in God, 
but all is “conscious content, "> in the same way, we might 
say, as our will, emotion, and thought are. The eternal 
conditions (or The Given) under which God labors are parts of 
God's consciousness. Second, referring as it does to the 
unereated and eternal nature of God, it is complex in that 
it includes those conditions under which God must work. These 
are: (a) time, for all God's creation is in time, and 
Brightman, because activity and change are meaningless* 
without time, and because God, having work still to do and 
ever creating new souls, changes, insists that for God “time 


experience is ultimately real." Again: “Indeed, the fact 


of temporal structure is itself part of the eternally given 


Py eee g Tie 

i. See 07h. 5. 

3) We remind the reader that for Brightman, as for 
ourselves, the self is a conscious unity, or, synonymously, 
a unity of thought, feeling, and will. 

(4) Cf., FG, Chapter VI, "The Patience of God," and "A 
Temporalist View of God." 

5)" Fe, 135. 
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nature of God. Time cannot be created or begun, for creation 
and beginning imply a previously existing eume. #7 (bd) God's 
"uncreated nature, The Given, plainly includes reason and 
moral law. "° 

It is not so plain to us, however, why the eternal 
nature of God contains "the eternal necessities of reason" 
which prohibit contradiction. If this means, as we suppose 
it does, that God must willy-nilly submit to them or that the 
laws of reason reflect God's uncreated nature from which there 
cannot be any divergence, we see no empirical evidence for 
the assertion or against it. We can understand that God is 
reasonable because, so far as we know from our own finite 
experience, he must be if there is to be order in his life 
and purpose, but we see no reason for holding that he must 
be reasonable whether he wants to or not. We should restrict 
the Given to the chaotic, retarding factor in God's 
experience and consider the laws of reason ways in which God 
thinks; whether he must think so, we cannot know. There is 
as much reason to suppose, more reason on a temporal view of 
a developing God, that they are self-imposed norms of the 
divine nature (which might well have allowed other 


alternatives as well) than that they represent immutable 


+33 Ibid., 134. 
PLL’, 175% 
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necessities or a logical prius to any activity. For us, in 
other words, Process is Reality. This is true for 

Brightman (less so for Tennant), but for him the process is 
dominated from the beginning by certain eternal forms, while, 
conceivably God's nature allowed others in addition to these, 
though God restricted himself to these. 

And the same may be said of the inclusion of moral laws 
or certain moral and ideal principles in The Given. Brightman 
himself in a passage quoted implies that God is free to 
choose the wrong, and indeed, it would seem that God's 
goodness consists in the attitude he takes toward The Given, 
but which he need not take. God is not good simply because 
he cannot be bad, as the angles of an equilateral triangle 
must be equal; at least we have no empirical ground for 
saying so. And what it means to speak of The Given as 
including “eternal necessities which are simply indorsed by 


! is more than we can understand; though one 


the divine will" 
cannot help thinking of Platonic Ideas ensouled but, 
nevertheless, still static forms.We can understand what it 
means to say that God loves mankind with immeasurable care 
and tenderness and yearning, but what the uncreated ideal of 
love for man could have meant for God before man existed is 


more than we can say. Brightman is trying to make the 


validity of certain ideals eternal, but in making them so he 


(1) Ibid., 187. 
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loses the concreteness which, we agree with Tennant, must 
be the essence of relevant ideals for God or for man so far 
as we know (a point Brightman would certainly insist on in 
Ethics). Briefly, we are seriously questioning the inclusion 
of what Brightman calls the formal aspect of The Given as 
opposed to the conscious "subject-matter" with which thought 
and goodness have to deal “as human thought has to reckon 
with sense data."! God's goodness is his willing of certain 
alternatives his whole nature allows, but to suppose that 
there were any one set of principles he ought to have willed 
and in conformity with which he had to will is to abstract 
willing from the act willed. Of course, we should insist 
that the very determinateness of God's nature excluded many 
so-called possibilities, but we should not conclude from 
this as Tennant and Brightman seem to do, that God can act 
in only one way, that God's nature does not allow him 
alternatives. But we do hold that it is impossible to 
account for the excessive evil in the world without the non- 
formal retarding Given. 

Finally, according to Brightman The Given is controlled. 
Though God is not in complete control of it (therefore not 
omnipotent), he is by no means its victim. By venturing 


that God is finite in power, Brightman does not therefore 


(1) polbads gnit5< 
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consider God to be in knee-breeches, as some critics seem to 
have feared. The Given is a hindrance, a "cosmic drag", a 
delay to progress, but not able to thwart God or his purposes, 
and God's creativity goes on undefeated. | Indeed, the whole 
wider teleological argument, we suggest,“ is acolligation of 
the evidence to show that God does control the Given. 

Thus we see that a theology, even more empirical than 
Tennant's, makes possible reasonable confidence in the 
existence of a Father who loves his children, prodigal as 
they are. This belief is reasonable as the best 
interpretation of the past and present order and values of 
the universe including man. It is based on what has been 
experienced,on facta rather than facienda, on cognita rather 
than cognoscenda. The large balance of good over evil 
necessitates the view that God is good; if the theist cannot 
build his case on God's and man's past experiments, as it 
were, he has no rational ground for faith in the future. But 
once the conclusion that God is our cosmic Friend is found 
to be reasonable, we must ask why more values have not been 
achieved, why our cosmic Master has allowed non-disciplinary 
evils; and then, unless we are bound to prefer an a priori 
notion of God at all costs, we must assert that there is a 
Ve Of. 2biad., 115, 116. 


2) Brightman's view on values would approximate Sorley's 
rather than Tennant's. 
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limitation, which is not self-imposed, under which God has 
been working, and which he has controlled. So much, we 
contend, the empirical theist, loyal to facts and not to 
conceptions, must insist upon, whether or not he can decide 
what that limitation is. In any case, he can be confident 
of the goodness of God, that God will, so far as lies in his 
tremendous power, be faithful unto death. What the source 
of the limitation is remains @ source of speculation, 
but we are bound as rational beings to speculate with our 
feet on the ground and all our balloons tied firmly to our 
earthly anchorage, and Brightman's solution, with the sug- 
gested modifications, is most acceptable. 

We are in an adventurous universe, with contingency not 
simply at the heart of nature but at the very core of 
reality. A cosmic experiment has long been under way which 
in the production of sentient and human life has increased 
values. The great tragedy would be that, after all the 
divine and human effort expended, the human spirit, at the 
height of its cultivation, with the body aged but weak and 
the mind aged but ripe, should be cut off. If death does 
hoe ies realization of our individual personalities to an 
abrupt stop, it cannot be because that would be better, but 
because our good God cannot grant it, despite his willing 
of it. On the other hand, there is no reason to suppose 


that He who controlled The Given sufficiently to create 
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spirits cannot preserve his children. Though the future life 
may be invoked "as further affecting the evaluation of the 
relativity of this world’s ills" as Tennant has commented, 
immortality cannot be invoked as a partial solution of the 
problem of excess evil as theists are wont to do, for it is 
arbitrary to suppose that in the land beyond the border there 
is a paradise for moral spirits, a kaleidoscopic change 

from an atmosphere in which the moral spirit at times 
breathes with great difficulty to one in which all the 
impurities are immediately removed. We demand immortality 
not because we expect a promised land in which the moral life 
may be lived in a better environment, not because there will 
be no excess evil for a future life, but because we approve 
of the moral struggle and the values we have only partly 
realized. The problem of excess evil may be everlasting, 
suffering for no good purpose may be ever in the Divine and 
human heart, but a God bent on achieving greater value and 
order must seek to provide adequate opportunities, including 
longevity, for the development of the seeds he has planted 
in the heart and mind of persons. We seek to bear and share 
the Cross which has ever been joyously borne by the Great 
Lover, and as we have an everlasting gratitude to our 
parents even when they cannot stop disease and death, so 

the joy, beauty, and goodness of this life and this universe 


evoke nothing but praise and devotion from hearts sensitive 
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B. 


to the fulness of the Reality in which all move and have their 


being. 


(1) 


I see the wrong that round me lies, 
I feel the guilt within; 
I hear, with groan and travail-cries, 


The world confess its sin. 


Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 
To one fixed trust my spirit clings; 


I know that God is good! 


I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 
Assured alone that life and death 


His mercy underlies, 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 
I only know I cannot drift 


4 
Beyond His love and care. 


John Greenleaf Whittier "The Eternal Goodness." 
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Theses 


Apart from the historical exposition attempted in this 
dissertation, the following main theses have been considered 


and defended: 


1. The existence and the attributes of God must be 
established by reference to the criticized data of the 
whole of experience, and each attribute must be 
corroborated by fresh appeal to the facts and not by 
deduction from preconceived notions of God or other 
established attributes, but each of the philosophers 
considered failed, in varying degrees, to abide by this 
empirical procedure when considering God's attributes 


especially. 


2. Though we immediately experience and know the ("datum") 
self as the erlebnis of any specious present, the nature 
of the whole self is inferred by coherent interpretation 
of the present and the remembered past self-experience, 
but the distinction of the noumenal self from the 
phenomenal self is (a) an abstraction similar to that 
of extension apart from color, (b) an incorrect analysis 
of the specious present in which I know that I know, 

(ce) the result of applying to the unique and basic 
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experience of the self in which subject and object are 
identical the noumenon-phenomenon relationship involved 


only in the experience of the non-self. 


3. The duration, continuity, and unity of the self may 
be explained without reference to a noumenal self 
provided we can conceive of the present unity of the 
self as the growth of an original unity of experience 
which at any moment is that of the past plus new 


influences which have been absorbed. 


4. Ward's and Tennant's objections to a personalistic 
metaphysics are not effective for (a) science is not 
dependent upon the existence of a ‘planted out' world 
but on the regularity of Nature, (b) Ward's attempt to 
avoid divine intermediation does not avoid the problem 
of interaction which is most intelligible between 
Creator and created, (c) the monads of the inorganic 
world are really non-empirical entities whose uniqueness 
and individuality are no greater than that of the mass- 
point rejected; but personalism is more empirical and 
consistent if it grants the existence of lesser 
spiritual beings in the organic world wherever striving 


is in evidence. 
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8. 


The value of an object represents a dynamic (non- 
logical) relation which the object assumes over and above 
existential qualities and relations due to its being 
desired and nothing else, so that values are not read 
off but created by the desire of the individual which is 
controlled by his own nature, which it expresses, and 
the nature of the personal and natural environment which 


evoke it. 


Failure to distinguish the problems of the psychology, 
the epistemology, and the metaphysics of conscience have 
led to the confusion of moralobligation with particular 
verdicts of conscience and to a misconception (especi- 
ally by Martineau, Pringle-Pattison,and Taylor) of the 
basis for its authority. 


Conscience does not act as human before it is felt to 
be divine, for its authority rests in itself (as human) 
only, but it does represent one of the whole self's 
experiences which cannot be reduced to conation or 
thought or volition. 

The moral consciousness has no perception of a non- 
natural value-object, or moral given which may not be 


reduced to desire and its objects, but it simply 
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represents the unconditional imperative or obligation 
(which cannot be reduced to desire) to do the good one 
knows, though ar ere not give any information about 
what the good is. 


9. The standard of true value is not the result of a 
unigue moral perception or of the coherent organization 
of perceived true value-objects or particular ‘oughts,' 
but the result of the coherent systematization of value- 
claims, or joint-products of the conative self 


(especially) and the environment. 


10. The good thus arrived at becomes obligatory and 
particular value-claims become obligatory (‘oughts' ) 
demanding unconditional allegiance in the degree to 


which they are conducive to the realization of the good. 


11. There can be no Obligation to inconceivable (because 
hitherto not actually esperienced) satisfactions, and 
the particular moral judgment, consequently, has a 
reference to existence because the true value contem- 
plated is an inductive idealization of values already 
experienced by the individual and others in varying 


degrees. 
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12. Validity being meaningless apart from the knowledge 
relation, moral values are not valid for man unless he 
knows of them, and since completely unrealized ideals 
cannot be his guide, the validity of ideals refers to 
the applicability of coherent idealizations of man's 
value-experience to his whole nature, and they have 
“imperative reality" for man not because they already 
exist in a non-human realm, but because they are 
conceived by man to be the best for him (and therefore 


become obligatory). 


13. The metaphysical objectivity of moral value is 
another way of expressing God's goodness, and since 
(a) the concrete good for man cannot be intelligibly 
conceived as existing independently of him and as the 
cause of his knowing it, (b) human moral ideals cannot 
be attributed to God, the ideals are really Objective, 
as applicable to and expressing man's criticized 
volitional activity in this environment, and God's 
goodness and love are subject to inference, based on 
human analogy from his (purposed) relation to the world 


and man's moral struggle. 


14. To argue for the correct knowledge of a humanly 


unrealized realm of moral values, independent of 
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15. 


16. 


ourselves and valid for us, by appealing to the 
organicity or affinity of man to reality is to beg 
the point to be proved, the existence of such a non- 
human realm, and to suppose that human moral 
dissatisfaction, instead of being due to the growth 
of determinate individuals, is externally provoked 


(without the violation of ethical freedom). 


Moral laws are Objective and independent of individual 
men (but not of man), and thus Objectivity differs from 
that of physical laws (which are the result of coherent 
interpretation of natural phenomena) only in the fact 
that they express the laws of prospective and obligatory 
behavior based on coherent interpretation of affective 
and volitional experiences of men in relation to each 


other in this natural world. 


If the causal realm, as a necessary condition of moral 
character,is, together with the actual realization and 
the possibility of realizing values, insufficient proof 
of God's goodness, there is no strength in arguing for 
it by cognition of an independent realm of moral 
perfection, for one should then be led to doubt both 
the veracity of such moral cognition, and also the 
relevance of that metaphysically independent moral order 


to the human moral struggle. 
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The following objections are not tenable against the 
wider teleological argument: (a) that this world, 
instead of being designed, may be as accidental as 
one man's holding the best five trumps in a deck of 
cards, for what is to be explained is not the holding 
of the five trumps alone, but the deck of cards, (b) 
that if this would be the sole instance of its kind 
there can be no talk of antecedent probability, for 
the probability involved here does not concern the 
antecedent probability of the world's constitution, but 
the probability of an hypothesis about the constitution 





of the world that is given, (c) that there is more 
antecedent probability for belief in other person's 
éxistence than for God's, - for unless the existence of 
other selves is assumed, there is no more antecedent 
logical probability for my saying that there are others 
like, better, or worse, than myself. 


Since time is at least phenomenally real and has a 
non-distorted one to one functional temporal relation 
to noumenal existence, there is no ground for holding 
that existence for the noumenal being is supra-temporal 
(even if the distinction between the noumenal and 
phenomenal were otherwise tenable); and if we are to 


reason empirically about God's attributes, time, as 
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duration and succession, must be applicable to God's 
experience, even though his time-span be much greater 


and his tempo different from ours. 


Though creation has no exact empirical analogue, 
it (a) does not contradict any finite experience, 
(b) develops rather than contradicts free will and 
(c) the inconceivability of its modus operandi is no 
greater essentially than the achievements of another 
more powerful human mind; but since creation must 
explain the newness and relative independence of man 
and organic life at least, it is a dynamic relation 
between God and his creation which, empirically 
received, is a temporal act in God's history made more 


intelligible by the doctrine of "The Given." 


Since (a) memory-less monads cannot learn and cannot 
be blamed for the excess evil in the physical universe, 
(b) no proponent of relative metaphysical dualism can 
reasonably defend the omnipotence and goodness of God 
by holding, without empirical foundation and sufficient 
probability, that the excess evil which is part of this 
morally necessary and determinate system is a necessary 
part of it or any determinate system, and (c) it is 


unreasonable to suppose that God would have more irons 
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